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PREFACE. 


In attempting to write the History of Itomc, 1 am not 
afraid of incurring the censure pronounced by John¬ 
son upon Blackwell that he had chosen a subject 
long since exhausted ; of which all men knew already 
as much as any one could tell them. Much more do 
I dread the reproach of having ventured, with most 
insufficient means, upon a work of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty; and thus by possibility deterring others from 
accomplishing a task which has never yet been ful¬ 
filled, and which they might fulfil more worthily. 
The great advances made within the last thirty years 
in historical knowledge have this most hopeful symp¬ 
tom, that they have taught us to appreciate the 
amount of our actual ignorance. As we have better 
understood what history ought to he, wo are become 
ashamed of that scanty information which might once 
have passed for learning; and our discovery of the 
questions which need to he solved has so outrun our 
powers of solving them, that we stand humiliated 
rather than encouraged, and almost inclined to envy 
the condition of our fathers, whose maps, so to speak, 
appeared to them complete and satisfactory, because 
they never suspected the existence of a world beyond 
their range. 

1 In his review of Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. 
Works, Vol. II. Bvo. 180C. 
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Still although the time will, I trust, arrive, when 
points now altogether obscure will receive their full 
illustration, and when this work must he superseded 
by a more perfect history, yet it may be possible in 
the mean while to render some service, if I shall be 
able to do any justice to my subject up to the extent 
of our present knowledge. And we, who are now in 
the vigour of life, possess at least one advantage 
which our children may not share equally. We have 
lived in a period rich in historical lessons beyond all 
former example; we have witnessed one of the great 
seasons of movement in the life of mankind, in which 
the arts of peace and war, political parties and princi¬ 
ples, philosophy and religion, in all their manifold 
forms and influences, have been developed with ex¬ 
traordinary force and freedom. < >ur own experience 
has thus thrown a bright light upon the remoter past: 
much which our fathers could not fully understand, 
from being accustomed only to quieter times, and 
which again, from the same cause, may become ob¬ 
scure to our children, is to us perfectly familiar. 
This is an advantage common to all the present gene¬ 
ration in even' part of Europe; but it is not claiming 
too much to say, that the growth of the Roman Com¬ 
monwealth, the true character of its parties, the 
causes and tendency of its revolutions, and the spirit 
of its people and its laws, ought to be understood by 
none so well as by those who have grown up under 
the laws, who have been eng. ged in the parties, who 
are themselves citizens of our kingly commonwealth 
df England. 

Long before Niebuhr’s death I had formed the 
design of writing the Ilistnry of Rome; not, it may 
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well be believed, with the foolish notion of rivalling’ 
so great a man, but because it appeared to me that 
bis work was not likely to become generally popular 
in England, and that its discoveries and remarkable 
wisdom might best be made known to English readers 
bv putting them into a form more ‘adapted to our 
common taste. It should be remembered that only 
the two first volumes of Niebuhr’s History were pub¬ 
lished in bis lifetime; and although careful readers 
might have anticipated bis powers of narration even 
from these, yet they were actually, by the necessity of 
the case, more full of dissertations than of narrative; 
and for that reason it seemed desirable to remould 
them 1'or the English public, by assuming as proved 
many of those results which Niebuhr himself bad 
been obliged to demonstrate step by step. 1 Jut when 
Niebuhr died, and there was now no hope of seeing 
bis great work completed in a manner worthy ot its 
bewinninc, I was more desirous than ever of executing’ 
mv original plan, of presenting in a more popular 
form what be bad lived to finish, and of continuing it 
afterwards with such advantages as 1 had derived 
from a long study and an intense admiration of bis 
example and model. 

It is my hope then, if God spares my life and 
health, to carry on this history to the revival of the 
western empire, in the year 800 of the Christian .era, 
by the coronation of Charlemagne at Home. I his 
point appears to me its natural termination. We 
shall then have passed through fin* chaos which fol¬ 
lowed the destruction of the old western empire, and 
shall have seen its several elements, combined with 
others which in that great convulsion had been mixed 
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with them, organized again into their new form. 
That new form exhibited a marked and recognized* 
division between the so-called secular and spiritual 
powers, and thereby has maintained in Christian 
Europe the unhappy distinction which necessarily 
prevailed in the heathen empire between the church 
and the state; a distinction now so deeply seated in 
our laws, our language, and our very notions, that 
nothing less than a miraculous interposition of God’s 
providence seems capable, within any definite time, of 
eradicating it. The Greek empire, in its latter years, 
retained so little of the Homan character, and had so 
little influence upon what was truly the Homan world, 
that it seems needless, for the sake of a mere name, 
to protract tin' story for six hundred and fifty years 
further, merely to bring it down to the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

The first volume embraces the infancy of the Homan 
people, from their origin down to the capture of Home 
by the Gauls, in the middle of the fourth century 
before the Christian a>ra. For the whole of this 
period I have therefore enjoyed Niebuhr’s guidance; 
I have every where availed myself of his materials as 
well as of his conclusions. No acknowledgment can 
be too ample for the benefits which I have derived 
from him : yet I have not followed him blindly, nor 
compiled my work from his. It seemed to he a 
worthier tribute to his greatness, to endeavour to 
follow his example; to imitate, so far as I could, his 
manner of inquiry; to observe and pursue his hints; 
to try to practise his master art of doubting rightly 
and believing rightly; and, as no man is infallible, to 
venture sometimes even to differ from his conclusions, 
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if a compliance with his own principles of judgment 
seemed to require it. But I can truly say, that I 
never differ from him without a full consciousness of 
the probability that further inquiry might prove him 
to be right. 

The form and style in which I have given the 
legends and stories of the first three centuries of 
Borne may require some explanation. I wished to 
give these legends at once with the best effect, and at 
the same time with a perpetual mark, not to be mis¬ 
taken by the most careless reader, that they were 
legends and not historv. There seemed a reason, 
therefore, for adopting a more antiquated style, which 
otherwise of course would be justly liable to the 
charge of affectation. 

It might seem ludicrous to speak of impartiality in 
writing the history of remote times, did not those 
times really hear a nearer resemblance to our own 
than many imagine; or did not Mitford’s example 
sufficiently prove that the spirit of modern party may 
affect our view of ancient history. But many persons 
do not clearly see what should he the true impartiality 
of an historian. If there be no truths in moral and 
political science, little good can he derived from the 
study of either : if there he truths, it must he desirable 
that they should be discovered and embraced. Scep¬ 
ticism must ever he a misfortune or a defect: a mis¬ 
fortune, if there be no means of arriving at truth; 
a defect, if while there exist such means we are 
unable or unwilling to use them. Believing that 
political science has its truths no less than moral, I 
cannot regard them with indifference, T cannot but 
wish them to be seen and embraced by others. 
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On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
these truths have been much disputed; that they have 
not, like 1 moral truths, received that universal assent 
of good men which makes us shrink from submitting 

oo O 

them to question. And again, in human affairs, the 
contest has never been between pure truth and pure 
error. Neither then may we assume political con¬ 
clusions as absolutely certain; nor are political truths 
ever wholly identical with the professions or practice 
of any party or individual. If for the sake of recom¬ 
mending any principle, we disguise the errors or the 
crimes with which it has been in practice accompanied, 
and which in the weakness of human nature may 
perhaps be naturally connected with our reception of 
it, then w r e are guilty of most blameable partiality. 
And so it is no loss, if for the sake of decrying an 
erroneous principle, we depreciate the wisdom, and 
the good and noble feelings with which error also is 
frequently, and in some instances naturally, joined. 
This were to make our sense of political truth to 
overpower our sense of moral truth ; a double error, 
inasmuch as it is at once the less certain, and to those 
who enjoy a Christian’s hope, by far the less worthy. 

While then I cannot think that political science 
contains no truths, or that it is a matter of indifference 
whether they are believed or no, I have endeavoured 
also to remember, that, be they ever so certain, there 
are other truths no less sure; and that one truth 
must never he sacrificed to another. I have tried to 
be strictly impartial in my judgments of men and 
parties, without being indifferent to those principles 
which were involved more or less purely in their 
defeat or triumph. I have desired neither to* be so 
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possessed with the mixed character of all things 
human, as to doubt the existence of abstract truth; 
nor so to dote on any abstract truth, as to think that 
its presence in the human mind is incompatible with 
any evil, its absence incompatible with any good. 

In this first volume of my History, I have followed 
the common chronology without scPuple; not as true, 
hut as the most convenient. Where the facts them¬ 
selves are so uncertain, it must he a vain labour to 
try to fix their dates minutely. But when we arrive 
at a period of greater certainty as to fhq facts, then it 
will be proper to examine, as far as possible, into the 
chronology. 

Those readers who arc acquainted with Niebuhr, 
or with the history written by Mr. Maldon, for the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, may 
he surprised to find so liftle said in this volume upon 
the antiquities of the different nations of Italy. The 
omission, however, was made deliberately; partly 
because the subject does not appear to me to belong 
essentially to the early history of Borne, and still 
more, because the researches now carried on with so 
much spirit in Italy, hold out the hope that we may 
obtain, ere long, some more satisfactory knowledge 
than is at present attainable. I’elasgian inscriptions, 
written in a character clearly distinguishable from 
the Etruscan, have been discovered very recently, as 
I am informed, at Agylla or Came. And the study 
and comparison of the several Indo-Germanic lan¬ 
guages is making such progress, that, if any fortunate 
discovery comes in to aid it, we may hope to see the 

mystery of the Etruscan inscriptions at length un- 

* 

ravelled. I was not sorry, therefore, to defer any 
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detailed inquiry into the antiquities of the Italian 
nations, in the expectation that I might he able 
hereafter to enter upon the subject to greater 
advantage. 

Amongst the manifold accomplishments of Nie¬ 
buhr’s mind, not the least extraordinary was his 
philological knowledge. Ilis acquaintance with the 
manuscripts of the Greek and Roman writers was 
extensive and profound; his acuteness in detecting 
a corrupt reading, and his sagacity in correcting it, 
were worthy of the critical ability of Bentley. < )n no 
point have 1 been more humbled with a sense of my 
own inferiority, as feeling that my own professional 
pursuits ought, in this respect, to have placed me 
more nearly on a level with him. But it is far other¬ 
wise. 1 have had but little acquaintance with manu¬ 
scripts, nor have 1 the means of consulting them 
extensively; and the common editions of the Latin 
writers in particular, do not intimate how much of their 
present text is grounded upon conjecture. 1 have seen 
references made to Festus, which on examination have 
been found to rest on no other authority than Sealiger’s 
conjectural piecing of the fragments of the original 
text. But besides this, we often need a knowledge of 
the general character of a manuscript or manuscripts, 
in order to judge whether any remarkable variations 
in names or dates are really to he ascribed to the 
author’s having' followed a different version of the 
story, or whether they arc mere blunders of the 
copyist. For instance, the names of the consuls, as 
given at the beginning of each year in the present 
text of Diodorus, are in many instances so corrupt, 
that one is tempted to doubt how far some apparent 
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differences in bis Fasti front those followed by Livy, 
are really bis own, or bis copyist’s. And the text 
of (Asar’s Commentaries is also so corrupt, and has 
in the later editions been sometimes so unhappily 
corrected, that 1 dread the period when 1 shall have 
to follow it as the main authority of my narrative, and 
can no longer look to Niebuhr’s sagacity for guidance. 

There art' some works which I have not been able 
to consult; and there are points connected with the 
topography of Rome and its neighbourhood, on which 
no existing work gives a satisfactory explanation. 
On these points I have been accustomed to consult 
my valued friend Bunsen, Niebuhr’s successor in his 
official situation as Prussian Minister at Rome, and 
his worthy successor no less in the profoundness of 
his antiquarian, and philological, and historical know¬ 
ledge. From him I have received much important 
aid—the continuation of the benefit which 1 derived 
from his conversation, when I had the happiness of 
studying the topography of Rome; with him, and of 
visiting in his society some of the most memorable 
spots of ancient Rati urn. Without his encouragement 
and sympathy 1 should scarcely have brought this 
volume to a completion; may he accept my warmest 
acknowledgments for this and for the many other 
proofs which 1 have received, during the last ton 
years, of his most valued friendship. 


Fox How, Ambles id 
January 15 Ih, 1838. 
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HISTORY OF HOME. 


CHAPTER I. 


JCAliLY LEGENDS OF LOME. 



“The old eones of every people, which hear the impress of their cha¬ 
racter, and of winch the beauties whether few or many must lie genuine, 
because they arise only from feeling, have always been valued by men of 
masculine and comprehensive taste.”—Sir J. Mac kintosii, Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, Yol. 1 p. SO. 


THE LEGEND OF .ENEAS. 

When the fatal horse was going ( 0 ] K » hrou^ht within oitail 

the nails of Troy 1 , and when Laoeoon had boon-- 

devoured by the two serpents sent by the gods to went iner 
punish him because he had tried to save his country rlfT 
against the will of fate, then /Eneas and his father it. lu!,* 1 
Anchises, with their wives' 2 , and many who followed 
, their fortune, tied from the coming of the evil day. 

Rut they remembered to carry their gods with them 3 , 
who were to receive their worship in a happier land. 

They were guided in their Right from the city f by 
the god Hermes, and he built for them a ship to 

1 Arctimis, ’iX/im TTf'/iirif. quoted from Stcsicliorus. [Annali dell’ In- 
by 1 Will-., t'hrestoinutlna, p. ISA. stiluto ill Cormponil. Archcolog. 

See Dynes Clinton, Fasti llcllen. is>;i, p. 212.1 

Yol. i. p. 3)0. 4 Tabula fhensis, and Nawms, 

- Nawms, Fragin, Bell. l’un. I. quoted by Sereins, .Kn. 1. 17 <>. Edit. 

15— 20 . Lion 1S2G. 

J Sec the Tabula llicnsis, taken 

VIOL. 1. li 
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chap, carry them over the sea. "When they put to sea, the 
‘—- star of Venus the mother of .Eneas, stood over 

■a ;i:»» their lieads, and it shone bv day as well as hv night, 
till they came to the shores of the land of the nest. 
15ut when they landed, the star vanished and was 
seen no more; and by this sign .Eneas knew (hat, 
he was conic to that country wherein fate had ap¬ 
pointed him to dwell. 

Of ‘i' c 'flic Trojans, when they had brought tlieir gods on 

\wu< n he *' ’ . ~ . 

s'nv.siinumi,' shore, began to sacrifice h r.ut the victim, a milk- 

ii 1111 w lino _ 

ix-ni.iuM white sow just ready to farrow, broke from the priest 

oi\ and his ministers and tied away. ..Eneas followed 

her: for an oracle had told him, that a four-footed* 
beast should guide him to the spot where he was to 
build his citv. So the sow went forwards till she 
came to a certain hill, about two miles and a half 
from tin- shore where they had purposed to sacrifice, 
and there she lav down and farrowed, and her litter 
was of thirty nmn; f ones. Mill when „Eneas saw that 
the place was sandy and barren 5 * 7 8 , he doubled what lie, 
should do. .lust fit this time he heard a voice which 


said,—“The thirty young of the sow are thirty years; 
when thirty years are passed, thy children shall re¬ 
move to a bettor land; meantime do thou obey the 
gods, and build thy city in the place where they hid 
thee to build.” So the Trojans built their city on 
the spot where the soyv had farrowed. 


on,.a uni, 'Now thi' land belonged to a people who were the 

" Oil till- . , ... 1 . 1 

ihc children of the soil", and their king was called Latf- 

countn. . 

nus. 1 le received the strangers kindly, and granted 
to them seven hundred jugera of land ”, seven jug-era 


5 Vftrro do Reims divinis, II. apud Servinm, .Fin. I. v. 0. 
quoted by Servius, .Tin, I. 361. “ Cato, apud Semum, .Tin. XI. 

])ionysm% I 5(1. v. 31o—lint it should be observed 

7 U. Raimis, apud Senium, Yirg. that the MSS. of Servius give the 

t ,hn. I. v. 3. * number of jugera variously. 

8 “Abougmes.”—Cato, Origines, 
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to each man, for that was a man’s portion. But soon chap. 
tin* children of the soil and the strangers quarrelled; in ——^ 
and the strangers plundered the lands round about ol .Kiicas. 
them 10 ; and king Latinus called upon Turnus, the 
king of the Butulians of Arden, to help him against. 

»them. The quarrel became a war: and the strangers 
took the city of king Latinus, and Latinus was killed; 
and .Tineas took his daughter Lavinia and married 
her, and became king over the children of the soil; 
and they and the strangers became one people, and 
they were called by one name, Latins. 


9 


But Turnus called to his aid Me/entius, king of llmv >»■ <i'<- 
the Etruscans of CaTe". There was then anollier W'd 


battle on the hanks of the river Numicius, and Tur- 
nus was killed, and .Tineas pi united into the river 


Nttinn ms, 
:itnl was 
\\ iUsl|]|l|U‘(l 

as :i o' nl. 


and was seen no more. However, his son Ascanius 


declared that he was not dead, hut that the ends had 


taken him to he one of themsehes 1 ; and his people 
built an altar to him on the hanks of the Numicius, 
and worshipped him by the name of Jupiter Indices,, 
which means, “the Hod who was of that very land A” 


TI1E LEGEND OK A SCAN LI S. 

The war went on between Me/entius and Ascanius, it,.® 
the son of .Tineas; and Mezentius pressed hard upon Mc/,< Hints, 
the Latins, till at last Ascanius met him man to man, ii,','.,It" o 
’ and slew him 11 in single ti<>lit. At that time Asca- 
nius was very young, and there were only the iirst 
soft hairs of youth upon his cheeks; so he was called 
IuUis, or “the soft-haired,” because, when he was 
only a youth, lie had vanquished and slain his enemy, 
who was a grown man. At length the thirty years 

111 Cato, npnd Senium, .l’.n. I. All. 791. 

207, et .Kn. IV. 020. 1J I,ivy, I. 2. 

11 Cato, ajiud Servium, ,Kn. I. " Ca'o, a pud Survmm, -F.n. I. 

207. #07. 

15 Servius, .Kn. IV. Gjo. .Kn. 

li I' 
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ciiap. came to an end, which were foreshown by the litter 
1 ’ . * 
y- —> of thirty young ones of the white sow. Ascanius tlien 

<If ascuu'i'ub. removed with his people to a high mountain, which 

looks over all the land on every side, and one side of 

it runs steep down into a lake: there he hewed out a 

place for his eitv on the side of the mountain, above 

the lake; and as the city was long and narrow, owing 

to the steepness of the hill, he called it Alba Longa, 

which is, the “White Long City,” and he called b 

white, because of the sign of the white sow A 

THE LEGEND OF ROMULUS. 

HowTiomu- Numitor 16 was the eldest son of Froeas, king of 

lus .uul Re- 

mui, hoc Alba Longa, and he had a younger brother called 

l>oi i), and ' r # 

suckled by Amulius. ’When Froeas died, Amulius seized by 
ami fi-1 i..v force on the kingdom, and let t to IN unutor only Ins 
]icikor. share of his father's private inheritance. After this 
he caused ]Su mi tor’s only son to he slain, and made 
his daughter Silvia become one of the virgins who 
watched the ever-burning fire of the goddess Vesta. 
Lut the god Mamers, who is called also Mars, beheld 
the virgin and loved her, and it was found that she 
was going to become the mother of children. Then 
Amulius ordered that the children, when born, should 
be thrown into the river, it happened that the river 
at that time had flooded the country; when, therefore, 
tl*' two children in their basket were thrown into 
the river, the waters carried them as far as the foot 
of the Palatine Hill, and there the basket was upset, 
near the roots of a wild fig-tree, and the children 
thrown out upon the land. At this moment there 
came a she-wolf down to the water to drink, and when 
she.saw the children, she carried them to her cave 


15 Servnis, En. I. v. 2 : 70 . et seqq. Plutarch, in Romulo. 

16 Livy, 1. 3. Dionysius, I. 70, 
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hard by, and gave them to suck; and whilst they ciiap. 
were there, a woodpecker came backwards and for-; — ’—> 

' 1 1 1 - \ 1 Till* htfCIKl 

wards to the cave, and brought them food 1 ‘. At lilsl ot UoiuuIub. 
one Faustulus, the king's herdsman, saw the wolf 
suckling the children ; and when lie went up, the 
ivolf left them and fled 8 | so he took them home to 
his wife Larentia, and they were bred up along with 
their own sons on the Palatine llill; and they were 
called Horn ulus and Pcmus A 

"When liomulus and Pcmus grew up, the herdsmen Hmvin™ 

1 i-ii foil lid out 

of the Palatine llill chanced to have a quarrel with the «n-> th.y 
herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their cattle on the 
'hill Aventinus. Numitor’s herdsmen laid an ambush, 
and Pcmus fell into it, and was taken and carried oft' 
to Alba. Put when the young man was brought before 
Numitor, he was struck with his noble air and bearing, 
and asked him who he was. And when Pemus told 
him of his birth, and how he had been saved from 
death, together with his brother, Numitor marvelled, 
and thought whether this might not be his own daugh¬ 
ter’s child. In the mean while, Faustulus and Poniu- 
lus hastened to Alba to deliver Pemus ; and by the 
help of the young men of the Palatine llill, who had 
been used to follow him and his brother, Po mill us took 
the cite, and Amulius was killed ; and Numitor was 
made king, and owned Pound us and Pemus to be born 
’of his own blood. 

The two brothers did not wish to live at Alba, but 

^. disputed 

loved rather the hill on the banks ot the Tiber where "inn. 

. should giw* 

they had been brought up. So they said that they ins n.m* 

° 1 - . . . . . (In . it}, :mil 

would build a city there ; and the\ inquired ot tllO ot tin* bign 
gods by augury, to know r which ot them should give Ins tints, 
name to the city. They watched the heavens from 

17 Ovid, Fasti, III. 54. Servtus, 11 (Films, Noct. Attic. \ I. c. 7, 

yF.n. I. v. 273. quoted from Messurius Submits. 

18 Ennius, Annal. I. 78. 
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CHAP, morning till evening, and from evening till morning 50 ; 

y—’-' and as the sun was rising. Iiemus saw six vultures 51 . 

of Romulus This was told to Romulus; but as they were telling 
him, behold there appeared to him twelve vultures. 
Then it was disputed again, which bad seen the truest 
sign of the pods’ favour: but the most part pave theiu 
voices for Romulus. So be began to build bis citv on 
the 1'alatine Hill. This made Remus very anprv; 
and when lie saw the ditch and the rampart which 
were drawn round the space where the citv was to be, 
be scornfully leapt over them 52 , saving, “Shall such 
defences as these keep vour citv !” As be did this, 
< Vler, who bad the charpe of the building, struck 
Remus with the spade which be held in bis hand, and 
slew him; and they buried him on the hill Remuria, 
by the banks of the Tiber, on the spot where be bad 
wished to build bis citv. 


TTow Roniu- 

]ll u 0]K 

il J >1 JM V nf 
iefug<\ ami 
lion Ills 
people (.it- 
I led of] the 
women of 
the neiph- 
houi iup 
people. 


Rut Romulus found that bis people were too few in 
ilumbers; so lie set apart a place of refuge ", to which 
any man might Hoc, and bo safe from bis pursuers. 
So many fled thither from the countries round about; 
those who bad slu'd blood, and fled from the vengeance 
of the avenger of blood; those who wore driven out 
from their own homes by their enemies, and even men 
of low depree who bad run away from their lords. 
Thus the city became full of people; but vet they 
wanted wives, and the nations round about would not 
pivo them their daughters in marriage. So Romulus 
pave out that he was going to keep a great festival, 
and there were to be sports and games to draw a mul¬ 
titude together 21 . The neighbours came to see the 
show, with their wives and their dauphters : there 


came the people of Camilla, and of Crustumerium, and 


The famous Asylum. See Livy, 

1. s. 


1 Livy, I. 9. 


5,1 Ennius, Annul. I. v. 106, 107, 
Livy. 1 7. 

< )vnl, l’aUi, IV. S 12. 
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of Antonina, and a 'meat multitude of tlio Sabines. cthp. 

. i 

1 while tliev were looking at the t'ami's, the people - 1 

*11 1 1 . ^ I llO 

of lioinulus rushed out upon them, ;md eurried oft tho <>f Komuius 
women to lie their wives. 

Upon tliis the people of (Amina first made war upon ii.m-iv 
jhe people of Komuius : hut they wore beaten, and the Sabines 
I {omul us with his own hand slew their kino Aeron. ."fti', 
.Next the people oi' ( 'rustumerium, and of Auteuina, i’,"'..".n <!! 
tried their fortune, hut Komuius eonquered both ofr'.'up™ 
them. Last of all came the Sabines with a oreat 
armv, under Titus d'atius, their Line. There is a hill 
near to the Tiber, which was divided from the Palatine 
Mlill l>v a. low and swampy valley; and on this hill 
Komuius made a fortress, to keep oil’ the enemy from 
his city. I*ut when the fair Tarpeia, the daughter of 
the chief who had charge of the fortress, saw the Sa¬ 
bines draw near, and marked llioir bracelets and their 
collars of cold, sin* longed after these ornaments, and 
promised to betray the hill into their hands if they 
would pi\e her those hrieht things which I hey wore 
u]»on their arms 21 . So she opened a ipile, and let in 
the Sabines; an l they, as they came in, threw upon 
her their bright shields which they hove on their 
arms, and crushed her to (heath. Thus the Sabines 
o-ot the fortress which was on the hill Saturnius; and 
they and the Homans joined battle in the valley between 
1 the hill and the eitv of Komuius 27 . The Sabines 
bewail to eet the better, and came up close to one of 


I,ivy, 1. 10. 

10 1 avy, 1 11. 

‘ 7 Macrohms, Saturnalia, I. 0. 
Macrohms places Hu* seem* of tins 
wonder at a gate “ which stood at 
the foot of the lull Ynmnahs.” It 
would be dilHtult to reconcile tins 
si orv u it h tin* ot Iht an-on .its of 1 he 
limits of ihe two eitu-s of Romulus 
and Tatiu.>; and certainly a gate at 
the foot of the Vuinnal could not 
ha\e existed m the walls of the city 


of Romulus, according to the histo¬ 
rical account, of their direction and 
extent, as given hv 'raeitus. Annul. 
XII. 21 Vet Maerohius relates 
the wonder ns h:i\ inhappened at 
one of the nates ol the Roman eitv, 
when the Romans were at war w'lth 
Tatm^; and it seemed needless to 
destroy the consistency of the whole 
ston by the unreasonable introduc¬ 
tion of a topographical ddlicully. 
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ciiap. the gates of the city. The people of Romulus shut 

'—J—the gate, but it opened of its own accord; once and 
Tl,<- Iwn. 1 . ’ , A . , . . , 

ofitmuuiiih again they shut it, and once and again it opened. 

How 1110 Rut as tin* Sabines were rushing in, behold, there 

bin oil the burst forth from the Temple ofdanus, which was near 
thesLbmcs. the gate, a mighty stream of water, and it swept away, 
the Sabines, and saved the city. Tor this it was or¬ 
dered that the Temple of Janus should stand ever 
open in time of war, that the god might he ever ready, 
as on this day, to go out and give his aid to tlm people 
of Romulus. 


irnwtiio After this they fought again in the valley; and the 

■\\oincn who % J 

ii-i'i >"■<■■■ people of llomulus were beginning to flee, when Ro- 
ma.i<>|Hwt mulus prayed to Jove, the stayer ot night, that he 
tinii t.iiiior- might sta\ the people-*; and so their flight was stayed, 
imsiumis, and they turned again to the battle. And now the 
Romans uni i tight was fiercer than ever ; wlnm, on a sudden, the 
lut'd togu- Sabine women who had been carried off ran down 
1,1 from the hill I'alatinus, and ran in between their hus¬ 
bands and their fathers, and prayed them to lav aside 
their quarrel ”. So they made peace with one an¬ 
other, and the two people became as one: the Sabines 
with their king dwelt on the hill Saturnius, which is 
also called (Aipitolium, and on the hill <Juirinalis; 
and the people of Romulus with their king dwelt on 
the hill .Palatiniis. Rut the kings with their counsel¬ 
lors met in the valley between Saturnius and Ralatinus, 
to consult about their common matters; and the place 
where they met was called Coinitium, which means' 
“the place of meeting.” 

Soon after this, Tatius was slain by the people of 
Laurentum, because some of his kinsmen hud wronged 
them, and he would not do them justice 30 . So Ro¬ 
mulus reigned by himself over both nations; and his 


K Livy, I. 12. 
35 Livy, I. 13. 


30 Livy, I. 14. 
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own people were called the Homans, for Roma was chap. 
the name of the city on the hill Ralatinus; and the y —'—> 
. Sabines were called Rluirites, for the name of their I'lVlduius. 
city on the hills Saturnius and (^uirinali^ was RHii- 
rium 

# The people were divided into three tribes'-’; then o\\ Ronm- 
/'Ramnenses, and the Titienses, and the Luceros: the lilt* people, 
Ramnenscs were called from Romulus, and the li- 
.•tipnses from Tatius; and the Luceros were called 
from Lurumo, an Etruscan chief, who had come to 
help Romulus in his war with the Sabines, and dwelt 
on the hill called Radius. In each tribe there were 
ftm curia', each of one hundred men ; so all the 
men of the throe tribes wore three thousand, and 
those fought on loot, and were called a legion. There 
were also three hundred horsemen, and these were 
called (Vderians, because their chief was that Color 
who had slain Remus. There was besides a council 
of two hundred men, which was called a senate, that 
is, a council of elders. 

Romulus was a just king, and gentle to his people: u»w i» 
if any were guilty ot crimes, he did not put them to mma.iU 
death, but made them pay a tine of shoe]) or of oxen *. M at “s .md 
In his wars he was very successful, and enriched hi S shipped 
people with the spoils of their enemies. At last, Jp ” 1 ' 
after he had reigned nearly forty years, it chanced 
that one day he called his people together in the 
field of Mars, near the Coats’ Pool 1 ': when, all on a 
sfidden, there arose a dreadful storm, and all was as 
dark as night; and the rain, and thunder and light- 


■ 1I Perhaps I hardly ought to bare :!2 Livy, I. 13. Varro de Lin Lat. 
embodied .Niebuhr's conjecture in § 55. Ed. Muller. Servius, ,Kn. V. 
the legend, for certainly no ancient ado. 

writer now extant speaks of the ■" I’aternns, quoted by Lydus, de 
town “ Quirium.” Yet it seems so Magistratibus. c 9. 
probable a conjecture, and gives so 3i Cicero de Republic;!, II. 9. 
much consistency to the story, that 35 Livy, I. 1C. 

1 have ventured to adopt it. 
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ning, were so terrible, that all the people fled from 
the field, and ran to their several homes. At last 
the storm was over, and thev came hack to the field 
of Mars, but Romulus was no where to be found; for 
Mars, bis father, had carried him up to heaven in 
his chariot 3 ’. Flic people knew not at first what 
was become of him; but when it was nipht, as one 
Rroculus Julius was coniine from Alba to the city, 
iiomuhis appeared to him in more than mortal beauty,’ 
and »rmui to more than mortal stature, and said to 
him, “(Jo, and tell my people that they weep not for 
me any more ; hut hid them to he brave and warlike, 
and so shall they make my city the preatest in tlifc 
earth.” Then the people knew that Romulus was 
become a pod; so they built a temple to him, and 
offered sacrifice to him, and worshipped him ever¬ 
more by the name of the pod (piirinus. 

THE LEi.lENI) OF M MA l'OMI'ILIES. 

"H lien Romulus was taken from the earth, there 
was no one found to reipn in his place 17 . The Se¬ 
nators would choose no kinp, hut they divided them¬ 
selves into tens: and every ten was to have the power 
of kinp for five days, one after the other. So a year 
passed away, and the people murmured, and said, that 
there must be a kinp chosen. 

Now the Romans and the Sabines each wished 
that the kinp should be one of them; but at last it 
was apreed that the kinp should he a Sabine, hut 
that the Romans should choose him :R . So they 
chose Numa Pompilius-: for till men said that he was 
a just man, and wise, and holy. 

Some said that he had learnt his wisdom from 

" 6 -- --“ Qmiinus Livy, 1. IT. 

Marti? eijuis Acheronta fn^iL” 31 L)ioiiy?m->, 11.58. 

llorut. ! 11. ('ami 3. 
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Pythagoras, the famous philosopher of the Greeks 1 ’"; 
hut others would not believe that he owed it to any 
foreign teaeher. liefore he would consent to he king, 
he consulted the gods hv augury, to know whether it 
was their pleasure that he should reign'"’. And as 
Iwe feared the gods at first, so did lie even to the last. 
He appointed many to minister in sacred things", 
such as th(‘ Pontilices. who were to see that all things 
Vidating to the gods were duly observed hv all; and 
the Augurs, who taught men tin* pleasure of the gods 
concerning things to come; and the Flamens, who 
ministered in t he temples; and the virgins of Vesta, 
Alio tended the ever-burning lire: and the Sabi, who 
honoured the god of arms with solemn songs and 
dances through the city oh certain days, and who 
kept the sacred shield which fell down from heaven. 
And in all that he did, he knew that lie should please 
the gods; h r he did even tiling hv the direction of 
the nymph Ivgeria, who honoured him so much that 
she took him to he her husband, and taught him in 
her sacred grove, by the spring that welled out from 
the rock, all that he was to do towards the gods and 
towards men A i!y her counsel he snared the gods 
Picus and l-annus in the grove on the hill A veil tin us, 
and made them tell him how he might learn from 
dupiter the knowledge of his will, and might get him 
to declare it either by lightning or bv the flight of 
birds". And when men doubted whether Pgeria 
had really given him her counsel, she ga\e him a sign 
by which he might prove it to them. lie called 
many of the Homans t<^ supper, and set before them 
a homely meal in earthen dishes"; and them on a 

Jl Livy, I. 18. Dionysius, I. 59- 41 D\nl, Fjsii, III. 2^9, et scq<j. 

40 Livy, I. JS. Plutarch, JNmn:i, 15. 

11 Livy, I. 19. Plutarch, iNuina, 15. Diony- 

4 ‘ Livy, I 19, 20. Ovid, Fasti, sms, II. Go. 

III. 270. 
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sudden he said, that now hireria was come to visit 
him; and straightway the dishes and the cups became 
of gold or precious stones, and the Couches were 
covered with rare and costly coverings, and the meats 
and drinks were abundant and most delicious, hut 
though Is uma took so much care for the service ol' 
the gods, yet he forbade all costly sacrifices 45 ; neither 
did he suffer blood to be shed on the altars, nor anv 
images of the gods to be made IC . But he taught 
the people to offer in sacrifice nothing but the fruits 
of the earth, meal and cakes of flour, and roasted 
corn. 

For he loved husbandry, and he wished his people 
to live every man on his own inheritance in peace 
and in happiness. So the lands which Bom ulus had 
won in war, he divided out amongst the people, and 
gave a certain portion to every man lie then or¬ 
dered landmarks to be set on every portion- 4 *; and 
Terminus the god of landmarks had them in his keep¬ 
ing, and he who moved a landmark was accursed. 
The craftsmen of the city 15 , who had no land, were 
divided according to their callings; and there were 
made of them nine companies. So all was peaceful 
and prosperous throughout the reign of king Numa; 
the gates of the temple of ,I anus were never opened, 
for the Bomans had no wars and no enemies; and 
Numa built a temple to Faith, and appointed a solemn 
worship for her that men might learn not to lie or 
to deceive, hut to speak and act in honesty. And 
when hi‘ had lived to the age of fourscore years, he 
died at last by a gentle de#ay, and he was buried 
under the hill Janiculum, on the other side of the 

11 Cicero de Repul). II. 14. 49 Dionysius, II. 74. Plutarch, 

4 “ Plutarch, Numa, H> Yarro, Numa, 10. 
apud Augustin. Civit. Dei, IV. 31. 4a Plutarch, Numa, 17. 

47 Ciceio de Repute II. 14. w Livy, I. 21. 
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Tiber; and the books of his sacred laws and ordinance chap. 

7 ] 
were buried near him in a separate tomb sl . '■—f—* 

THE LEGEND OF TULLUS IIOSTILIES. 

When ISuma was dead, the Senators again for a u.« Tuiu.a 
while shared the kingly power amongst themselve S. \t.is < Rosen 
l>ut they soon chose for their king Tull us Ilostilius, 
whose father’s father had come from Medullia, a city 
•?)t\the Latins, to Rome, and had fought with Romulus 
against the Sabines ' 1 ’. Tullus loved the poor, and he 
divided the lands which came to him as king, amongst 
those who had no land. He also bade those who bad 
ifo houses to settle themselves on the hill Radius, and 
there lie dwelt himself in the midst of them. 

Tullus wa,s a warlike king, and he soon was called 
to prove his valour; for the countrymen of the Alban 
border and of the Roman border plundered one ll , 11 IV" 11 " 

1 _ till 1 I lur.iui 

another '. Mow Alba was governed by ('aius (’luilius, , " 1 
who was the dictator; ami (’luilius sent to Rome to 
complain of the wrongs done to his people, and Tullus 
sent to Alba for the same purpose. So there was a 
war between the two nations, and Cluilius led his 
people against Rome, and lay encamped within five 
miles of the city, and there he died. Mettius Fufetius 
was then chosen dictator in his room; and as the 
Albans still lav in their camp, Tullus passed them by, 
and marched into the land of Alba. Rut when Mettius 
came after him, then, instead of giving battle, the two 
leaders' agreed that a few in either army should fight, 
in behalf of the rest, and that the event of this combat 
should decide the quarrel. So three twin brothers 
were chosen out of the Roman army, called the 1 loratii, 
and three twin brothers out of the Alban army, calk'd 
the Curiatii. The combat took place in the sight of 


51 VIutartli, Xinna, 22. 

" 1 )](JU) Slllh, in. i. 


¥ Livy, I. 2'i, et bojij. 
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ciiap. bath armies; and after a time all the Curiatii were 

j . .. 

-’ wounded, and two of the I [©ratii were slain. Then 

Tlx- low*ml 

of t..i ins the last lloratius pretended to 11 v, and the Curiatii 
each, as they were aide, followed alter linn, but when 
lloratius saw that they were a great way oil' from one 
another, he turned suddenly and slew the first of them; 
and the second in like manner; and then he easily 
overcame and slew the third. So the victory remained 
to the Homans. 

m." no'*- Then the Homans went home to Home in triumph 5: , 
and lloratius went at the head of the army, hearing 

nH'"t Jds triple spoils, hut as they were drawing near to the 

ujioii him 7 1 . . * . . 

r<.i 11.«-ii t -<a Capenian gate, his sister came out to meet him. Now 
she had been betrothed in marriage to one of the 
Curiatii, and his cloak, which she had wrought with 
her own hands, was borne on the shoulders of her 
brother; and she. knew it, and cried out, and wept for 
him whom she had loved. At the sight of her tears 
lloratius was so wroth that he drew his sword, and 
stabbed his sister to the heart; and he said, u So 
perish the Homan maiden who shall weep for her 
countn’s enemy.” Hut men said that it was a dread- 
fid deed, and they dragged him before the two judges 
who judged when blood had been shed. For thus said 
the law, 

“ The two men shall give judgment on the sheihler of blood. 

If he shall appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. 

If their judgment be confiiincd, cover Ins head. 

11 a lie him with a halter on the accursed tree; 

Scourge him either within the Sacred limit of the city or without.” 

So they gave judgment on lloratius, and were going 
to give him over to be put to death. Hut he appealed, 
and the appeal was tried before all the .Homans, and 
they would not condemn him because he bad con¬ 
quered for them their enemies, and because his father 


'< Livy, I. 20. 
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spoke for him, and said, that he judged the maiden to 
have been lawfully slain. Yet as blood had been shed, 
.which required to he atoned for, the Homans pave a 
certain sum of money to oiler saeriiices to atone for the 
pollution of blood. These sacrifices were duly performed 
ever afterwards by the members of the house of the 
lloratii. 

The Albans were now become hound to obey the 
•Homans '; and Tullus called upon them to aid him 
in a war against the people of Yeii and hideme. Hut 
iu the battle the Alban leader, Met this Fnfetius, stood 
aloof, and pare no true aid to the Homans. So, when 
the Homans had won the battle, Tullus called the 
Albans together as if he were pump to make a speech 
to them; and they came to hear him, as was the 
custom, without their arms; and the Homan soldiers 
pathered around them, and they could neither tight nor 
escape. Then Tullus took Mettius and hound him 
between two chariots, and drove the chariots different 
wins, and tore him asunder. After (his he sent Ids 
people to Alba, and they destroyed the city, and made 
all the Albans come and live at Home; there they had 
the hill (Arhus for their dwelling-place, and became 
one people with the Homans. 

After this, Tullus made war upon the Sabines, and 
pained a victory over them 5 ". Hut now, whether it 
were that Tullus had neglected the worship of the pods 
whilst he had been so busy in his wars, the signs of 
the wrath of heaven became manifest. A plague broke 
out among the people, and Tullus himself was at last 
stricken with a lingering disease. Then he bethought 
him of good and holy Yuma, and how, in his time, 
tin* pods had been so pracious to Home, and had made 
known their will by signs whenever Yuma inquired of 
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chap. them. So Tullus also tried to inquire of Jupiter, but 
ThrRwiiT' ^ lc was angry and would not be inquired of, for 
of T"j]"s Tullus did not consult him ri^btly: so be sent his ^ 
lightnings, and Tullus and all bis bouse were burnt to 
ashes. This made the Homans know that they wanted 
a king who would follow the example of Numa; so they 
chose bis daughter’s son, Ancus Marcias, to reign over 
them in the room of Tullus. 


THE STORY OF ANCUS MARCIUS. 


Of die pood 
reign of 
Aliens 
Mum us. 


Ancient story does not tell much of Ancus Marcius. 
lie published the religious ceremonies which Numa 
bad commanded, and bad them written out updli 
whited boards, and bung up round the forum, that all 
might know and observe them 57 . lie bad a war with 
the Latins and conquered them, and brought the 
people to Lome, and gave them tin* hill Aventinus to 
dwell on 58 . lie divided the lands of the conquered 
Latins amongst all the Homans 59 ; and be gave up the 
forests near the sea which he bad taken from the 
Latins, to be the public property of the Homans. He 
founded a colony at ()stia, by tile mouth of the Tiber 00 . 
He built a fortress on the bill Janiculum, and joined 
the bill to the city, by a wooden bridge over the river Cl . 
lie secured the city in the low grounds between the 
bills by a great dyke, which was called the dyke of the 
Qui rites 02 . And he built a prison under the bill 
Saturnius, towards the forum, because as the people 
grew in numbers, offenders against the laws became 
more numerous also A At Inst kinjg Ancus died, after 
a reign of tbree-and-twenty years 01 . 


s? Livy, I. 32 Dionysius, III. M. rl Lrt'y, I. 33. 

68 Cicero de Repub II. is. Livy, f '-' Livv, L 33. 

I. 33. a Livy, I. 33. 

51 Cicero de Repub. II. 18. 6( Cicero de Repub. II. 18. Livy 

M Cicero, ib. Livy, I. 33. Dio- says, “ twcnty-lour years.” I. 35. 
nysius. III 14. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ROME. 


*E k Twi' f iprjfifvcov T€Kfiy]j)icov Toiavra ai> ns vo/ilfav paXurra a fttrjXBov, ovy^ 
a/j,npT('u'oi' Kdi ovt€ cos - iron/Tui {’fLVijKiUTi irepl uvtwv, (7 rt to [iu£ov ko<t~ 
povinres, fidXXov 7 tl(tt€voiv, nvre cos Xoyoypdcjun ^vvtOtcrav ort to 7rpoaayco- 
ydrcpov tji aKpodaei ij dXi)fle<rT(poi', onra dvt^'XfyKTa k<u tu ffoXXd vnd \pdvov 
avTu)V (i7TL<Tnos fVi to pvOd>?i(S cKv€viKr)K<Wa , dpijaOai (V ijyijadpevos c/c rd>v 
^7n<fmv€(rTUT<j)p (TrjpdufV, u>s 7raX«m clvtu, u7ro\pdn'T(os. —Tiilcydi df.9, I 21. 

1 have given the stories of the early kings and oiiai*. 

” . ; - II 

founders of Rome in their own proper form; not--—' 

^ 1 , 'I lie eaily 

wishing any one to mistake them for real history, hut »< 
thinking tliem tar too tainous and too striking to he 
omitted. Rut what is the real history, in the plaee of 
whieh we have so long admired the tales of Romulus 
and Numa ? This is a question whieh cannot he satis¬ 
factorily answered ; 1 shall content myself here with 
giving the few points that seem sufficiently established; 
referring those who desire to go deeply into the whole 
question, to that immortal work of Niebuhr, which 
has left other writers nothing else to do, except either 
to copy or to abridge it. 

The first question in the history of every people is, 

What was their race and language ? the next, What 
was the earliest form of their society, their social amd 
political organization*? Lot us sec 1 lmw far we can 
answer these questions with respect to Romm 

The language of the Romans was not called Roman, <,r 

hut Latin. Politically, Rome and Latium were clearly ,h ' K "" um ' 
distinguished, but their language appears to have been 
VOL. i. C 
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cirAr. the same. This language is different from the IilVus- 
——' can, and from the ()sean; the Homans, therefore, are 
so far marked out as distinct from the great nations 
of central Italy, whether Etruscans, Umbrians, Sabines, 
or Samnites. 

Beeteii vatii ( )u ^ ie °^ ,or hand, the connexion of the Latin lan- 
Cmccc ff ua L r ° with the Greek is manifest. Many common 
words, which no nation ever derives from the litera-. 
ture of another, are the same in Greek and Latin; 
the declensions of the nouns and verbs are, to a oreat 
degree, similar. It is probable that the Latins 
belonged to that great race which, in very carlv times, 
overspread both Greece and Italv, under the various 
names oJ I’elasgians, Iyrsemans, and Sindians. It 
may be believed, that the Ilellenians were anciently a 
people ot this same race, but that some peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances gave to them a distinct and superior cha¬ 
racter, and raised them so far above their brethren, 
that, in after-ages, they disclaimed all connexion with 
them '. 

I* ut the Latin language there is another element 
Uscan8, besides that which it has in common with the Greek. 

This element belongs to the languages of central italv, 
and may be called Oscan. Further, Niebuhr has re¬ 
marked, that whilst the terms relating to agriculture 
and domestic life are mostly derived from the Greek 
part oi the language, those relating to arms and war 
are mostly Oscan It seems, then, not only that the 


1 The Pelasgians, in the opinion 
of Herodotus, were a barbarian race, 
and spoke a barbarian language. — I. 
57, 58. Tins merely means that 
they did not speak Greek. No one 
doubts the connexion between Greek 
and Latin; yet l’lautus, speaking of 
one of his own comedies, the story 
of which was borrowed from Phile¬ 
mon, says, 

“ PhiPmo scripsit, Plautus x 7 ertit 


barbarc ” 

Trinummus, Prolog, v. 10. 
That is, “translated into Latin” 
'the discovery of afiimties in lan¬ 
guages, when they are not so close 
as to constitute merely a difference 
of dialect, belongs only to philolo- 
gers. t\ ho, till very lately, suspected 
that Sanskrit and English had any 
connexion with each other? 

2 He instances on the one hand, 
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Latkis were a mixed people, partly Pelasgiaii and chap. 
partly Oscan; but also that they arose out of a eon- —,1—* 
quest of the Pelasgians by the Oseans: so that the 
latter were the ruling elass of the united nation; the 
former were its subjects. 

The Latin language, then, may afford us a clue to inir.™.™ 
the origin of the Latin people, and so far to that of it mii.uiH :m<l 
.'lie ltbmans. But it does not explain the difference ‘ Latins, 
between the Homans and Latins, to which the peculiar 
fates of the Homan people owe their origin. Wo 
must inquire, then, what the Homans were, which the 
qflier Latins were not; and as language cannot aid us 
here, we must have recourse to other assistance, to 
geography and national traditions. And thus, at the 
same time, we shall arrive at an answer to the second 
question in Homan history, What was the earliest 
form of civil society at Home ? 

If we look at the map, we shall see that Home lies itamrt 
at the farthest extremity of Latium, divided from Ot 
Etruria only by the Tiber, and having the Sabines Komc ' 
close on the north, between the Tiber and the Anio. 

ISO other Latin town, so far as we know, was built on 
the Tiber 3 ; some were clustered on and round the 


liorems, Ager, Aratrum, Vinnm, 
Oleum, Lac, Bos, Sns, Ovis; while 
on the other hand, Duelluin, Knsis, 
llusta, Sagitta, &c., are quite dif¬ 
ferent from the corresponding (ireek 
terms. See Niebuhr, Rom. (Jeseh. 
Vot I. p. 8*2. Ed. 1 827. 

Tlie word “ scutum” was, in the 
first edition of tins work, intioduced 
inadvertently into the list of Latin 
military terms, unconnected with 
(ireek; as it is evidently of the 
same family with ukvtos : but yet 
there are so many words of the same 
family in the other languages of the 
Indo-Germamc stock, that the con¬ 
nexion belongs rather to the general 
resemblance subsisting between all 
those languages, than to the closer 
likeness which may subsist between 

C 


any two of them towards one another, 
And tins more distant rtJutionship 
exists, I doubt not, between the 
Oscan and even the Etruscan lan¬ 
guages, and the other branches of 
the Indo-Germamc family; and so far 
Greek, as well as Sanskrit, Persian, 
or German, may be rightly used us 
an instrument to enable us to de- 
cypher the Etruscan inscriptions. 
Lanzi’s fault consisted m assuming 
loo close a resemblance between 
Greek and Etruscan; m supposing 
that they were sisters, rather than 
distant cousins. 

8 1 had forgotten what may be 
the single exception of 1’icana, 
which, according to Eestus, stood on 
the road to Ostia, at the eleventh 
milestone from Rome : thai is, ac- 
o 
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chap. Alban bills, others lined the coast of the Mediterra- 
'— : — J nean, but from all these Rome, by its position, stood 
aloof. 

Intermix- Tradition reports that as Rome was thus apart from 

tore of 1 . . . , -li 

Sabine and the rest of the Latin cities, and so near a neighbour 
inntniiuons to the I£tmsc<ins and Sabines, so its population wns 
,UHllK ' 1,10 in part formed out of one of these nations, and many 
of its rites and institutions borrowed from tht- oilier^ 
Tradition describes the very first founders of the city’ 
as tiie shepherds and herdsmen of the banks of the 
Tiber, and tells how their numbers were presently 
swelled by strangers and outcasts from all the coun¬ 
tries round about. It speaks of a threefold division 
of the Roman people, in the very earliest age of its 
history; the tribes of the Ramnenses, Titienses, and 
Luceros. It distinctly acknowledges the Titienses to 
have been Sabines; and in some of its guesses at the 
origin of the Luceros, it connects their name v\ith 
that of the Etruscan Lucumones 4 , and thus supposes 
them to have been composed of .Etruscans 

We know that for all points of detail, and for keep¬ 
ing a correct account of time, tradition is worthless. 
It is very possible that all Etruscan rites and usages 
came in with the Tarquinii, and were falsely carried 
back to an earlier period. Rut the mixture of the 
Sabines with the original people of the Palatine hill, 
cannot he doubted; and the stories of the asylum, and 
of the violence done to the Sabine women, seem to 
show that the first settlers of the Palatine were a 
mixed race, in which other blood -as largely mimded 
with that of the Latins. We may conceive of this 

cording to Sir IV. (Jell and others, text would he absolutely correct, 
at the spot now called Tenuta di 4 So Junius (iraeehanus, as 
Dragoncella. But Westphal places quoted by Yarro, de L L , V. sec. 
Fieanu at Trafusa, which is at some 55 ; and so also Cicero, de Repub- 
distance from the Tiber; so that, ac- lica, II. 8. 
cordHig to him, the statement in the 
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earlier people of Mainers, as of the Mamertini of a chap. 
more ..istorieal period: that they were a band of reso- '— -i-—' 
lute ad turers from various parts, practised in arms, 
and little scrupulous how they used them. Thus the 
origin of the highest Roman nobility may have greatly 
resembled that larger band of adventurers who followed 
*he standard of William the Norman, and were the 
founders of the nobility of England. 

The people or citizens of Rome were divided into Division of 
the three tribes of the Ranmenses, Titienses, and people into 
Luceros ’, to whatever races wp may suppose them to 
belong, or at whatever time and under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances they may have become united. Each of 
those tribes was divided into ten smaller bodies called 
curia 1 ; so that the whole people consisted of thirty 
curia 1 : these 1 same divisions were in war represented 
by the thirtv centuries which made up the legion, just 
as tin* three tribes were represented by the three cen¬ 
turies of horsemen; hut that the soldiers of each een- 
turv were exaetlv a hundred, is apparently as un¬ 
founded conclusion, as it would be if we were to 
argue m the same ivnj as to the military force of one 
of <>ur English hundreds. 

1 have s:im that each tribe was divided into ten Tribes made 

.... up ol ( uruu . 

eurne; it would be more correct to say, that the union ,un»-.ji 
of ten curia 1 formed the tribe. For the state grew 
out of the junction of certain original elements; and 
these were neither the tribes, nor even the curiae, but 
.the gentes or houses which made up the curia?. The 
first element of the whole system was the gens or 
house, an union of several families who were hound 

t 

s 'These m Livy’s first bunk are of Tarijuunus Prisms and the augury 
called merely “ Cenhuiic e<|iutimi 4 ” Alius Mavms, were supposed to re¬ 
el). 13. But m the tenth book, eh. present the three tribes, and their 
C, they appear as " AiitHpue trilnis.” number was fixed on that, principle: 

Both expressions come to the same just as the thirty centuries of foot 
thing, for the three centuries of soldiers represented the thirty curia', 
horsemen, as appears by the story • 
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11 . 


The houses 
ami their 
client's. 


The com¬ 
mons o# 
plehs 


together by the joint performance of certain religious 
rites. Actually, where a system of houses has existed 
within historical memory, the several families who 
composed a house were not necessarily related to one 
another; they were not really cousins more or less 
distant, all descended from a common ancestor. 13ut 
there is no reason to doubt that in the original idea 
of a house, the bond of union between its several 
families was truly sameness of blood ; such was likely 
to be the earliest acknowledged tie; although after¬ 
wards, as names are apt to outlive their meanings, an 
artificial bond may have succeeded to the naturalone; 
and a house, instead of consisting of families of real 
relations, was made up sometimes of families of stran¬ 
gers, whom it was proposed to bind together by a fic¬ 
titious tie, in the hope that law, and custom, and reli¬ 
gion, might together rival the force of nature. 

Thus the state being made up of families, and every 
family consisting from the earliest times of members 
and dependents, the original inhabitants of Home 
belonged all to one of two classes: they were either 
members of a family; and, if so, members of a house, 
of a curia, of a tribe, and so, lastly, of the state: or 
they were dependents on a family; and, if so, their 
relation went no further than the immediate aggre¬ 
gate of families, that is, the house: with the curia, 
with the tribe, and with the state, they had no con¬ 
nexion. 

These members of families were the original eiti- 
zens of Home; these dependents on families were the 
original clients. 

The idea of elientship is that of a wholly private 
relation ; the clients were something to their respective 
patrons, but to the state they were nothing. But 
wherever states composed in this manner, of a body of 
houses with their clients, had been long established, 
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there "row up amidst, or close beside them, created c, | | Ar> - 
in jnost instances hy conquest, a population of a very —^— 
distinct kind. Strangers might come to live in the 
land, or more commonly the inhabitants of a neigh¬ 
bouring district might he conquered, and united with 
their conquerors as a subject people. Now this 
population had no connexion with the houses sepa¬ 
rately, hut only with a state composed of those houses: 
this was wholly a political, not a domestic relation; 
it united personal and private liberty with political 
subjection. This inferior population possessed pro¬ 
perly, regulated their own municipal as well as do¬ 
mestic affairs, and as free men fought in the armies 
of what was now their common country. Hut, 
strictly, they were not its citizens : they could not 
intermarry with the houses ; they could not belong to 
the state, for they belonged to no house, and therefore 
to no curia, and no tribe; consequently they had no 
share in the state’s government, nor in the' state’s 
property. What the state conquered in war became 
the property of the state, and therefore they had no 
claim to it: with the state demesne, with whatever 
in short belonged to the state in its aggregate ca¬ 
pacity, these, as being its neighbours merely, and not 
its members, had no concern. 

Such an inferior population, free personally, but 
subject politically, not slaves, yet not citizens, was the 
original Hlcbs, the commons of Home. 

The mass of the Homan commons were conquered Their settle- 

7* • r|1 . 1*1 . ~ . mint on llio 

Latins". J hose, besides receiving grants ol a portion A \ entme 
of their former lands, to be held by them as Homan 
citizens, had also the hill A volitions assigned as a 
residence to those of them who removed to Home. 

The Avon tine was without the walls, although so 
near to them: thus the commons wore, cum in the 
6 See Niebuhr's chapter “ Die (iemeimle unit die jilebriscUcn Tribus.”* 
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chap, nature of their abode, like the Pfalburgcr of the raid- 

'—■,— 1 die ages,—men not admitted to live within the city, 
hut enjoying its protection against foreign enemies. 

Members It will be understood at once, that whatever is said 

or tin* 7 

houseswre 0 f the people in these early times, refers only to the 

the imly J J J « 

dimns. full citizens, that is, to the members of the houses. 
The assembly of the people was the assembly of the 
curia 1 ; that is, the great council of the members of the 
houses; while the senate, consisting of two hundred 
senators, chosen in equal numbers from the two higher 
tribes of the Ilamnenses and Ijticnses, was their 
smaller or ordinary council. 

Jion'uT The power of the king was as varied and ill defined 

t,lc ] " tl/, !'f' as i ,] the feudal monarchies of the middle ages. (her 

mid om the f ' 1 

tmnms - the commons lie was absolute; but over the real 
people, that is, over the houses, his power was abso¬ 
lute only in war, and without the city. Within the ’ 
walls every citizen was allowed to appeal from the 
king, or his judges, to the sentence of his peers; that 
is, to the great council of the curia 1 . The king had 
his demesne lands 7 , and in war would receive his por¬ 
tion of the conquered land, as well as of the spoil of 
moveables. 


7 Cicero de Republic,'!, V. 3. 
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:>F THE CITY OT ROME, ITS TERRITORY, AND ITS 
SCENERY. 


-Muros, arcemque prucul, ac rara domorinn 

Tecta vident.- 

Hoc ncinus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collein, 

Quis Ileus lneerluin est, habitat Dcus.” 

Virgii,, .Tin. VIII. 


Te it is hard to earry bark our ideas of Rome from its 
actual state .to the period of its highest splendour, it 
is yet harder to go bark in fancy to a time still more 
distant, a time earlier than the beginning of its au¬ 
thentic history, before man’s art had completely res¬ 
cued the \ery soil of the future city from the dominion 
of nature. 1 lore also it is vain to attempt accuracy 
in the details, or to be certain that the several fea¬ 
tures in our description all existed at the same period. 
It is enough if we can image to ourselves some like¬ 
ness of the original state of Rome, before the under¬ 
taking of those great works which are ascribed to the 
•later kings. 

The Pomcerium of the original city on the Palatine, 
as described by Tacitus included not only the hill 

1 Tacitus, Annal XII. 24. — It is aries, a tradition kept up by yearly 
evident, by the minuteness of Ins ceremonies, may safely be trusted, 
description, that the consecrated The exact line of tins original I’o- 
limits of the original city had been murium is thus marked by Bunsen 
carefully preserved by tradition; and in his description of Rome, Vol. I. 
tins is exactly one of the points on p. 137 : “ It set out from the T’ornm 
winch, as we know by our own ex- Boarium,the site of winch is fixed by 
perierice with regard to parish bound- the Arch of Septimius Severus, ut 
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chap, itself, but some portion of the ground immediately 
'—-—' below it; it did not, however, reach as far as any of 
the other hills. The valley between the Palatine and 
the Aventine, afterwards the site of the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, was in the earliest times covered with water ; so 
also was the greater part of the valley between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline, the ground afterwards 
occupied bv the Homan forum. 

Tiie origmu .1 But the citv of the Palatine hill grew in process of 

Be veil hills. , * . , 0 . 1 

time, so as to become a city of seven hills. Not the 
seven famous hijls of imperial or republican Pome, 
but seven spots more or less elevated, and all be¬ 
longing to three only of the later ‘seven hills, that is, 
to the Palatine, the Ciclian, and the Ksquiline. These 
first seven hills of Pome were known bv the names of 
Palatium, Yelia, Ccrmalus, Cad ins, Pagutal. < >ppius, 
and Cispius 2 . < >f this town the Aventine formed a 


the Janus Quadrifons,” (this must 
not lie confounded with the Arch 
of Scvenis on the Via Sacra, just 
under the Capitol,) “ and passed 
through the valley of tlie circus, so 
as to include the Ara Maxima, as 
far as the Ara Const, at the foot of 
the hill. It then proceeded from 
the Septizonnun, (just opposite the 
church of S Gregorio, at the foot of 
the Palatine,) till it came under the 
baths of Trajan, (or Titus,) which 
were the Curiae Veteres From 
thence it passed on to the top of the 
Yelia, on which the arch of Titus 
now stands, and where Tacitus places 
the Sacellum Larium.” It followed 
nearly the line of the Via Sacra as 
far as the eastern end of tlw Forum 
Itoinanmn. But Tacitus docs not 
mention it as going on to join the 
Forum Boaniun, because in the 
earliest times this valley was either 
a lake or a swamp, and the Pomee- 
1 ’iuin could not descend below the 
edge of the Palatine hill. Nibhy, in 
Ins work on the walls of Rome, 
places the Cun.e Veteres on the 
Palatine, and the Sacellum Larium 


between the Arch of Titus and the 
Fomin on the Via Nova. The 
position of the (Nina* Veteres is cer¬ 
tainly doubtful. Niebuhr himself 
(Vol. I. p. 2S.1. Note 7 i. r > Kng. Tr ) 
thinks that the Porno?,-mm can 
scarcely he earned so far as the foot 
of the Fsijuiline; and the authority 
for identifying the Curia' Vcteies 
with the site of the Baths of Titus 
or Trajan is not decisive ; font only 
appears that Biondo writing in 1440 
calls the ruins of the Baths “ Curia 
Vecchia,” and says that in old legal 
instiuiuents they were commonly so 
called, (Besehreibung Roms, Vol. 
III. part 2, p 222.) Now consider¬ 
ing the general use of the wo*d 
Curia, and that the name is m the 
singular number, it by no means 
follows that Biondo’s Curia Vetus 
must he the Curue Veteres of I’acifus. 

1 For the account of this old Sep- 
timonfium, see Festus under the 
word “■ Septimontio.” Festus adds 
an eighth name, Sulmrra. Niebuhr 
conjectures that the inhabitants of 
the Pagus Sueusanus, (which was 
the sa ne district as the Suburra, and 
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suburb ; and the dyke of the Quiritcs, ascribed in the chap. 
stor*' to Ancus Mareius, ran across the valley from 1 —..J—' 
the edge of the Aventine to that of the Cadian hill 
" near the 1’orta C’apena b 

At this time Home, though already a city on seven ti,<-% manot 
hills, was distinct from the Sabine city on the Capita- u»- 
litie, ( L >uirinal, and Viminal hills. The two cities, 
although united under one government, had still a 
separate existence ; they were not completely blended 
'into one till that second period in Homan history 
which we shall soon have to consider, the reigns of 
the later kings. 

The territory of the original Home during its first Tii<A-n 

•*11 1 -pv 111 1 

period, the true Agcr nomanus, count be gone round 
in a single dnv '. It did not extend beyond the Tiber 
at all, nor probablv bevond the Anio; and, on the 
east and south, where it had most room to spread, its 
limit was between five and six miles from the citv. 

This Ager Homanus was tin* exclusive propertv of the 
Homan people, that is of the houses; it did not in¬ 
clude the lands conquered from tin* Latins, and given 
back to them again when the Latins became the plcbs 


lay under the Fsquihne and Vnninul 
lulls, near the chute h of S Francesco 
th Paola, where a miserable sort of 
square is still called lhazza Suburra,) 
may have joined in the festival of 
the inhabitants of these seven lulls 
or heights, although they were not 
themselves “ Montani,” (see Yarro 
d(^ L E., VI. 24. Ed. Muller,) to 
show that they belonged to the city 
of the Palatine, and not to the Sabine 
city of the (’apitoline hill Eor the 
exact situations of the other seven 
spots, see Bunsen, description of 
Home, Yol. I. p. 141. Yeha was 
the ascent on the north-east side of 
the Palatine, where the Arch of Titus 
now stands. Ccrmalus, or (iermalus, 
was on the north-west side of the 
Palatine just above the Yelabrum: 


Fagutal is thought to have been the 
ground near the Porta Ksquihna, 
between the Arch of Oalbenus and 
the Sette Sale Oppius and Cispius 
were also parts of the Es(puhne ; the 
former is marked by the present 
church of S Maria Mnggiore, and 
the latter lay between that church 
and the baths of Diocletian. 

3 See Niebuhr, Yol. 1 p. 40?. 
Ed 2nd, and Bunsen, Bcschreibung 
Roms, Yol 1 p. b JO. 

4 See Strabo, Eib V. p. - r >3. 
Ed. Xvlanri, and compare Livy, 1. 
2.1. “ Fossa Chnlia, ah ( rhe baud 
plus (pniMjue milh-t And II 30. 
“ Ad Fo.ssus ('luihas V ah l T ibe M 
P. eastris positis, populutur vide 
Ay rum llnmanum 
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CHAP. 

III. 


Scenery of 
the ncigh- 
houihood of 
Rome. 


or commons of Rome. According to the augurs 5 , the 
Agcr Romanus was a peculiar district in a religious 
sense; auspices could be taken within its bounds, 
which could he taken no where without them. 

And now what was Rome, and what was the coun¬ 
try around it, which have both acquired an interest 
such as can cease only when earth itself shall perish ? 
The hills of Rome arc such as we rarely see in ling- 
land, low in height hut with steep and rocky sides k 
In early times the natural wood still remained-in 
patches amidst the buildings, as at this day it grows 
here and .there on the green sides of the Monte Tes- 
taeco. Across the Tiber the ground rises to a greater 
height than that of the Roman hills, hut its summit 
is a level unbroken line, while the heights, which op¬ 
posite to Rome itself rise immediately from the river, 
under the names of Janieulus and Vatieanus, then 
sweep a wav to some, distance from it, and return in 
their highest and boldest form at the Monte Mario, 
just above the Milvian bridge and the Flaminian road. 
Thus to the west the view is immediately hounded; 
hut to the north and north-east the eye ranges over 
the low ground of the ('ampagna to the nearest line 
of the Apennines, which closes up, as with a gigantic 
wall, all the Sabine, Latin, and Volscian lowlands, 
while over it are still distinctly to he seen the high 
summits of the central Apennines, covered with snow, 
even at this day, for more than six months in the year. 
South and south-west lies the wide plain of the CAm¬ 
pagna; its level line succeeded by the equally level 
line of the sea, which can only be distinguished from 


6 See Yarro de L. L., V. 33. Ed. by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Muller. Useful Knowledge. I am obliged 

6 The substance of this descrip- to mention this, jest I might he sus¬ 
tain, taken from my journals and pected of having borrowed from 
recollections of my visit to Rome in another work without acknowledg- 
1S'2~, was inserted some time since inent what was in fact furnished to 
in the History of Rome published that work by myself. 
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it by the brighter light reflected from its waters. chap. 
Eastward, after ten miles of plain, the view is bounded —v—' 
by the Alban hills, a cluster of high bold points rising 
out of the Campagna, like Arran from the sea, on the 
highest of which, at nearly the same height with the 
sitmmit of IJelvellyn 7 , stood the Temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, the scene of the common worship of all the 
people of the Latin name. Immediately under this 
highest point lies the crater-like basin of the Alban 
lake; and on its nearer rim might be seen the trees 
of the grove of Ferentia, where the Latins held the 
great civil assemblies of their nation. Further to tlje 
north, on the edge of the Alban hills looking towards 
Lome, was the town and citadel oi Tuseulum; and 
bejond this, a lower summit crowned with the walls 
and towers of Labieum seems to connect the Alban 
bills with the line of the Apennines just at the spot 
where the citadel of Lrameste, high up on the moun¬ 
tain side, marks the opening into the country of tins 
I lernicans, and into the vallevs of the streams that 
feed the Liris. 

Leturning nearer to Lome, the lowland country ci.i ,„i,, 
of the Campagna, is broken by long green swelling ii.ipn. 
ridges, the ground rising and falling, as in the heath 
country of Surrey and Berkshire. The streams are 
dull and sluggish, but the hill sides above them con¬ 
stantly break awav into little rocky cliffs, where on 
every ledge the wild fig now strikes out its branches, 
and tufts of broom are clustering, but .which in old 
times formed the natural strength of the citadels of 
the numerous cities of Latiurn. Except in these 
narrow dells, the present aspect of the country is all 
bare and desolate, with no trees nor any human habi- 

7 The height of the Monte ('avo i«t 3 <)", "> English feet, hy Col Mudge ; 
variously ^lven at 2Q3S or 29 ‘ r > by Mr. Otley, m his (Unde to the 
French feet. See Kunser), Yol. I. Lukes, it is estimated at T!(>7o. 

]). 40. Helvehyn 13 reckoned ut 
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tation. But anciently, in the time of the early kings 
■ of Home, it was full of independent cities, and in its 
population and the careful cultivation of its little gar¬ 
den-like farms, must have resembled the most flourish¬ 
ing parts of Lombardy or the Netherlands. 

Such was Home, and such its neighbourhood; such 
also, as far as we can discover, was the earliest form 
of its society, and such the legends which fill up the 
place of its lost history. Even for the second period, 
on which we are now going to enter, we have no cer¬ 
tain history; hut a series of stories as beautiful as 
they are unreal, and a few isolated political insti¬ 
tutions, which we cannot confidently connect with 
their causes or with their authors. As before then, 
I must first give the stories in their oldest and most 
genuine form; and then offer, in meagre contrast, 
all that can he collected or conjectured of the real 
history. 



CHAPTER IV. 


STORIES OP TIIE LATEK KINGS. 


“ Quis novus hie noslris surcesait- sedilms hospes ? 

Quern sese ore ferens, qua,m forti peetorc et armis?” 

Vi n giL j .Kn. IV. 


STORY OF L. TAKQF1NTUS TRISCUS. 

In the days of Aliens Mure ins there came to Rome ciiai. 
from Tarquinii, a city of Etniria, a wealthy Etrusean ——- 
ami his wife 1 . The father of this stranger was a „t 
Creek a citizen of Corinth, who left his native land 
heeause it was oppressed by a tyrant, and found :i 
home at Tarquinii. There he married a noble. Etrus¬ 
ean lady, and by her he had two sons. Rut his son 
found, that for his father’s sake he was still looked 
upon as a stranger; so he left Tarquinii, and went 
with his wife Tanaquil to Rome, for there, it was said, 
strangers were held in more honour. Now as he 
fame near to the gates of Rome, as he was sitting in 
his chariot with Tanaquil his wife, an eagle came 
and plucked the cap from his head, and bore it aloft 
into the air; and then Hew down again a#l placed it 
upon his head, as it had been before. So Tanaquil 
was glad at this sight, and she told her husband, for 
she was skilled in augury, that this was a sign of the 
favour of the gods, and she bade him be of good 
cheer, for that he would surely rise to greatness. 

1 Livy, I. 34. 

* Livy, ibid. Dionys. III. 46—48. Cicero de Republicu, II. 19. 
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CI 1 l v ' ,p - Now when the stranger came to Rome, they called 
otto ' hihi Lucius Tarquinius 3 ; and he was a brave jman 
fin-our with iU1 q w ise j n C()U11C .[1 ; an d his riches won the good 
word of the multitude; and he became known to the 
king. He served the king well in peace and war, so 
that Ancus held him in great honour, and when he 
died he named him by his will to be the guardian of 
his children. 

ji , | f wai. detda Rut Tarquinius was in great favour with the people; 

and when he desired to be king, they resolved, to 
choose him rather than the sons of Ancus. So he 
began to reign, and he did great works both in war 
and peace, lie made war on the Latins, and took 
from them a great spoil \ Then he made war on the 
Sabines, and be conquered them in two battles, and 
took from them the town <?f Collatia, and gave it to 
Egerius, his brother’s son, who had come with him 
from Tarquinii. Lastly, there was another war with 
the Latins, and Tarquinius went round to their cities, 
and took them one after another; for none dared to 
go out to meet him in open battle. These were his 
acts in war. 

m iA''!" 1 '’ He also did great works in peace 5 ; for be made 
vast drains to carry off the water from between the 
Palatine and the Aventimq and from between the 
Palatine and the Capitolinc Hills. And in the space 
between the Palatine and the Aventine, after he had 
drained it, he formed the Circus, or great race-course, 
for chariot and for horse races. Then in the space 
between Palatine and the Capitoline he made a 
forum or market-place, and divided out the ground 
around it for shops or stalls, and made a covered walk 
round it. Next lie set about building a wall of stone 

■' Ciccrn, Livy, and Dionysius, in 6 Livy, I. 33. 35. Dionysius, III. 
loris rihihs. C7, Gs. 

A Livy, l. 35 —3S. 
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to go round the city; and he laid the foundation of ciiap. 

a great temple on the Capitoline llill, which was to '—...-■■ 

he the temple of the gods of Home. He also added 
a hundred new senators to the senate, and doubled 
the number of the horsemen in the centuries of the 
Uamnenses, Titienses, and Lueeres, for he wanted to 
strengthen his force of horsemen; and when he had 
done so, his horse gained him great victories over his 
’enemies. 

Now he first had it in his mind to make three new or a,, 
centuries of horsemen, and to call them after his own p"','Tu™" 
name. ]»ut Attus Navius, who was greatlv skilled N,l '" ls 
tn 11 augury, forbade him. Thru the king mocked at 
his art, and said, “Come now, thou augur, tell me by 
thv auguries, whether the thing which 1 now have in 
my mind may he done or not.” And Attus Navius 
asked counsel of the gods by augury, and he answered, 

“ It may.” Then the king said, “ It was in my mind 
that thou shouldst cut in two this whetstone with 
this razor. Take them, and do it, and fulfil thy 
augury if thou canst.” Hut Attus took the razor and 
the whetstone, and he cut, and cut the whetstone 
asunder. So the king obeyed his counsels, and made 
no new 1 centuries; and in all things afterwards he 
consulted the gods by augury, and obeyed their 
bidding. 

Tarquinius reigned long and prospered greatly mw 
and there was a. young man brought up in his house-, i,'!,T"" us 
hold, of whose birth some told wonderful tales, and n’liVto i.T"' 
said that he was 7 the son of a god ; but others said * IlI.'A'.HvX 
that his mother was a slave, and his father was one I'l!,'!" 1 ,,r y 
of the king’s clients. Hut he served the king well, kl " g ''" LU9 ' 
and was in favour with the people, and the king pro- 

“ Livy, I. 3fi Dionysius. III. 7 Dionysius, IV. 2. Ovid, Fasti, 

70, 71. Cicero de Divinat. 1. 17. VI. 027.’ 

32- 8 Cicero de Repub. II. 21. 

VOL. I. D 
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chap, misgd him his daughter in marriage. The young 
'—'■—' man was called Servius Tullius. Hut when the sons 
of king Ancus saw that Servius was so loved by king 
Tarquinius, they resolved to slay the king, lest he 
should make this stranger his heir, and so they should 
lose the crown for ever. So they'' set on two shep¬ 
herds to do the deed, and these went to the kina’s 
palace-, and pretended to be quarrelling with each 
other, and both called on the king to do them right. 
The king sent for them to hear their story: and while 
he was hearing one of them speak, the other struck 
him on tile head with his hatchet, and then both of 
them fled. Hut hanaquil, the king's wife, pretended 
that he was not dead, but only stunned by the blow; 
and she said that he had appointed Servius Tullius 
to rule in his name, till he should be well again. So 
Servius went forth in royal state, and judged causes 
amidst the people, and acted in all things as if be 
were king, till after a while it was known that the 
king was dead, and Servius was suffered to reign m 
his place. Then the sons of Aliens saw that there 
was no hope left for them; and they fled from Home, 
and lived the rest of their days in a foreign land. 

T1IE STORY OE SERVIUS TUT.LIUS. 

Long Live the Commons’ King, King James — 

Lady of the Lake. 

Servius Tullius was a just and good king 10 ; ho 
oiiaier.i the loved the commons, and he divided among them the 
lands which had been conquered in war, and he made 
many wise and good laws, to maintain the cause of 
the poor, and to stop the oppression of the rich, lie 
made war with the Etruscans", and conquered them, 
lie added the Quirinal and the Viminal Hills 12 to 


“ Livy, I. 40. 

,0 Dionysius, IV, 13—15. 40. 


" Livy, I. 42. 
12 Livy, I. 43. 
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the city, and he brought many new citizens to^ve ciiai*. 
on the Esquiline; and there he lived himself amongst ——' 
them, lie also raised a great mound of earth to 
join the Esquiline and the t^uirinal and the Viminal 
llills together, and to cover them from the attacks of 
aw enemy. 

He built a temple 13 of Diana on the Aventine, 
where the Latins, and the Sabines, and the Homans, 

’should offer their common sacrifices; and the Romans 
were the chief in rank amongst all who worshipped 
at the temple. 

He made a new order of things for the whole 11 pnii 9K omi 

‘ # # t l,tv\s, ami 

fteonle ; for he divided the people of the city into four >'<•«■ a.- 

I 1 1 1 J . (llVllU'll the 

tribes, and the people of the country into six-and- 1 «-# 
twentv. Then he divided all the people into classes, .cnium-* 
according to the value of their possessions ; and the 
classes he divided into centuries ; and the centuries 
of the several classes furnished themselves? with arms, 
each according to their rank and order: the centuries 
of the rich classes had good and full armour, the 
poorer centuries had but darts and slings. And 
when he had done all these works, he called all the 
people together in their centuries, and asked if they 
would have him for their king ; and the people, an¬ 
swered that he should be their king. Hut the nobles 
hated him, because he was so loved by the commons; 
for he had made a law that there should be no king 
after him, but two men chosen bv the people to 
govern them vear bv vear. Some even said that it 
was in his mind to give up his own kingly power, 
that so he might set 1 with his own eves the fruit of all 
the good laws that he had made, and might behold 
the people wealthy and free and happy. 

Row king Servius had no son 1 ' but be had two ir,,w . 

c* 7 UK1I1KU 1119 

11 Livy, I. 45. I. 4.!. Cicero de Republic!!, II 22. 

,' J Dionysius, IV. IG—20. Livy, ls Livy, I. 4G. 

D 
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chap, daiQhters; and lie gave them in marriage to the two 
'- 7 sons of king Tarquinius. These daughters were of 

two dangh- ~ 1 “ 

ters to the very unlike natures, and so were their husbands: for 

two sons . ** 

"fknit: Aruns Tarquinius was of a meek and gentle spirit, 

Tarqumms _ 1 . ° 1 

but Ins brother Lucius was proud and full of evil; 
and the younger Tullia, who was th^wife of Aruns, 
was more full of evil than his brother Lucius; and 
the elder Tullia, who was the wife of Lucius, was as 
good and gentle as his brother Aruns. So the evil 
could not bear the good, but longed to be joined to 
the evil that was like itself: and Lucius slew his wife 
secretly, and the younger Tullia slew her husband, 
and then they were married to one another, that the) 
might work all the wickedness of their hearts, ac¬ 
cording to the will of fate. 

T^rqiimm'r Then Lucius plotted with the nobles ,r , who hated 
plotted the ,r 0r)( l king; and he joined himself to tin 1 sworn 
ami caused brotherhoods of the young nobles, in which they bound 
nmrdered. themselves to stand by each other in their deeds of 
violence and of oppression. When all was ready, he 
waited for the season of the harvest, when the com¬ 
mons ' 7 , who loved the king, were in the fields getting 
in their corn. Then he went suddenly to the forum 
with a band of armed men, and seated himself on the 
king’s throne before the doors of the senate-house, 
where he was wont to judge the people. And they 
ran to the king, and told him that Lucius was sitting 
on his throne. Upon this the old man 18 went in 
haste to the forum, and when he saw Lucius, he asked 
him wherefore he had dared to sit on tin 1 king’s seat. 
And Lucius answered, that it was his father’s throne, 
and that he had more right in it than Serving. Then 
he seized the old man, and threw him down the steps 
of the senate-house to the ground; and he went into 

I.ivy, I. 46. Dionysius, IV. 30. 

17 Dionysius, IV. 38. 


18 Livy, I. 18. 
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the senate-house, and called together the senator*, as chap. 
if he were already king. Servius meanwhile arose, ——- 
and began to make his way home to his house ; but 
when he was come near to the Esquiline llill, some 
whom Lucius had sent alter him overtook lum and 
st'\v him, and left him in his blood in the middle of 
the way. 

Then the wicked Tullia 19 mounted her chariot, and 
.•drove into the forum, nothing ashamed to go amidst 
the multitude of men, and she called Lucius out from yyy 
the senate-house, and said to him, “Hail to thee, l,u,1 . v - 
King Tarquinius !” But Lucius bade her to go home; 

And as she was going home, the body of her father 
was lying in the way. The driver of the chariot 
stopped short, and showed to Tullia where her father 
lay in his blood. But she bade him drive on, for the 
furies of her wickedness were upon her, and the 
chariot rolled over the body; and she went to her 
home with her father’s blood upon the wheels of her 
chariot. Thus Lucius Tarquinius and the wicked 
Tullia reigned in the place of the good king .Servius. 


THE STORY OF LUCIUS TARlpTNU S THE TYRANT. 


TvjUivvos - vofuua re Kiva narpia, kol fiuiTai y vyulkus, ktuvu T€ uk^ltovs. 

— Ueiiodotus, III. so. 

-Supcrbos 

Tarquini fasces.—Horace, Carm. I. 12. 

Lucius Tarquinius gained his power wickedly, and 
ncf less wickedly did he exercise it. I Ie kept a guard 20 
of armed men about him, and he ruled all things at 
his own will: many were they whom he spoiled of 
their goods, many were they whom he banished, and 
many also whom he slew. He despised the senate, 
and made no new senators in the place of those whom 
he slew, or who died in the course of nature, wishing 


Of kmc 
T.iimmmis 
ami ins 
gicat power. 


19 Livy, I. 48. 


* Livy, I. 49—52. 
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chap, that the senators might become fewer and fewer, till 

—- ' there should he none of them left. And lie made 

friends of the chief men among the Latins, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius ot 
Tuseulum; and he became very powerful amongst the 
Latins, insomuch that when Turnus Ilerdonius of 


Of h.s 

buildings, 
ami l»o\\ lie 
* prepared the 

f pound foi 
ns new 
temple. 


Aricia had dared to speak against him in the groat 
assembly of the Latins, Tarquinius accused him of 
plotting his death, and procured false witnesses to 
confirm his charge; so that the Latins judged him to 
he guilty, and ordered him to be drowned. After 
this they were so afraid of Tarquinius, that they made 
a league with him, and followed him in his wais 
wherever he chose to lead them, lhe llernicans" 1 
also joined this league, and so did Ecctra and Antium, 
cities of the Volscians. 

Then Tarquinius made war upon the rest of the 
Volscians, and he took 2J Suessa Tometia, in the low¬ 
lands of the Volscians, and the tithe of the spoil was 
forty talents of silver. So he set himself to raise 
mighty works in Home; and he finished what his 
father had begun; the great drains to drain the low 
grounds of the city, and the temple on the Capitoline 
Hill. Now the ground on which he was going to lmild 
his temple, was taken up with many holy places of the 
gods of the Sabines, which had been founded in the 
days of king Tatius. But Tarquinius consulted the 
gods by augury whether he might not take away these 
holy places, to make room for his own new temple. 
The gods allowed him to take away all the rest, ex¬ 
cept only the holy places of the god ot Toutli 23 , and 
of Terminus the god of boundaries, which they would 
not suffer him to move. But the augurs said that 
this was a happy omen, for that it showed how the 


23 Dionysius, III. (19. lie (ells 
the story of the elder Turquinius. 


SI lhonysms, IV. 49. 
Livy, I. 53. 55, 5t>. 
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vouth of the city should never pass away, nor its chav. 

- * A » ' ] y 

boundaries he moved bv tin; conquest of an enemy. ■—.—' 
A human head was also found, as they were digging 
the foundations of the temple, and this too was a sign 
that the Capitolinc Hill should he the head of all the 
yarth. So Tarquinius built a mighty temple, and 
consecrated it to Jupiter 1 *, and to Juno, and to Mi¬ 
nerva, the greatest of the gods of the Etruscans. 

At this time there 1 came a strange 1 woman to the <>f the 
king, anel offered him nine heioks of the prophecies ofm.muim 
the Sibyl for a certain prie-e. When the king refused books of tl 10 
them, the woman went and burnt three of the books, u,?. 1 tu tlK 
•and came back and offered the' six at the same price 
which she had asked for the nine; but they mocked at 
hew, and would not take' the- hooks. Then she went 
away, anel burnt three 1 more, and came back and asked 
still the 1 same price for the remaining three. At this 
the king was astonished, and asked of the 1 augurs what 
he shoulel elo. They said that he had elone 1 wrong in 
refusing the gift of the goels, and bade him by all means 
to buy the books that were 1 left. So he be>u<>'ht them: 

. r*» / 

and the woman who sold them was seen no more lremi 
that dav forwards. Then the books were put into a 
chest of stone, and were kept under greuind in the 
Capitol, and two men were appointed to keep them, 
and were called the two men of the sacred books. 

Now flahii ’ 7 would not submit to Tarquinius, like n,,w r r;n- 
the other cities of the Latins; so he made war against olim’’ " 
it; and the war was long, and Tarquinius knew not (Vu'iu'i'y'.Tt 
how to end it. So his son Sextus Tarquinius pretended si’xiu's. 
that his father hated him, and tied to Cabii: and the 
people of Gabii believed him and trusted him, till at 
last lie betrayed them into his father’s power. A 

Dionysius, IV. 01. Dionysius gives “Ten,” which was 

‘ s Dionysius, IV. 02. A Gclhus, lhe later nuinhcr. (icllius gives 
I 19 “ Fifteen.” 

* 1, Sec Livy, III. K), and VI. 37 27 Livy, I. 33, 34. 
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chap, treaty was then made with them, and ho gave them the 
v —^—’ right of becoming citizens of Home 28 , and the Homans 
had the right of becoming citizens of Gahii, and there 

O 0 

was a firm league between the two people. 

How he Thus Tarquinius was a great and mighty king; but 
his people, He grievously oppressed the poor, and lie took away afj 
them work the good laws ot king bcrvius, and let the rich oppress 
like t j ie p 00r ^ as they had done before the days of Servius. 

He made the people labour at his great works: he 
made them build his temple, and dig and construct his 
drains; and he laid such burdens 23 on them, that many 
slew themselves for very misery; for in the days ol 
Tarquinius the tyrant it was happier to die than to>. 
live. 

Dionysius, IV. 58. 

21 Cassius Hemina, quoted by Servius, -bin. XII. 003. 



CHAPTER V. 


TIIE HISTORY OF THE LATER KINGS OF ROME, AND 
OF THE GREATNESS OF THE MONARCHY. 


'Em fxtya fj\8(v i) fia(Ti\tia ltr\vns. —TliUCYl). II. 97. 

\\jrnfjmi'O) ovtc to vs aWovs o ut€ avrovi '\8t)vaiws mpi tojv affiCTt 
TviyivvMv (iKpijdes oi 'div Xtyovms. —Thucyd. \ I. 54. 


The stories of the two Tarquinii and of Servius 
Tullius are so much more disappointing than those of 
the earlier kings, inasmuch as they seem at first to 
wear a more historical character, and as they really 
contain much that is undoubtedly true; hut yet, when 
examined, they are found not to he history, nor can 
any one attach what is real in them to any of the real 
persons by whom it was effected. The great drains or 
cloaca; of Rome exist to this hour, to vouch for their 
own reality; yet of the Tarquinii, by whom they are 
said to have been made, nothing is eertainlv known. 
So also the constitution of the classes and centuries is 
as real as Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights; yet its 
pretended author is scarcely a more historical per¬ 
sonage than king Arthur; we do not even know his 
name or race, whether he were Servius Tullius, or Mas- 
tarna 1 , a Latin or an Etruscan; the son of a slave 


CHAT* 

V 

tTT ~ 

;u ( mints 

even of (lie 

Inter kings 
me not 
lnsloiuul 


1 This is the name by winch he about two centuries since, anil is now 
was called in the Etruscan histories, preserved in that city. It was printed 
quoted by the emperor Claudius by llrotier at the end of his edition 
in his speech upon admitting the of Tacitus, and has been also pub- 
(iauls to the Roman franchise. 'This lished in the collections of rascrip- 
speeeh was engraved on a brass tious. 
plate, and was dug up at Lyons 
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chap, reared in the palace of the Roman king-, or a military 

—^—‘ adventurer who settled at Rome, together with his com¬ 
panions in arms, and was received with honour for his 
valour. Still less can we trust the pretended chro¬ 
nology of the common story. The three last reigns, 
according to Livy, occupied a space of 107 years; yet 
the king, who at the end of this period is expelled in 
mature but not declining age, is the son of the king 
who ascends the throne a grown man in the vigour of 
life at the beginning of it : Servius marries the 
daughter of Tarquinius, a short time before he is made 
king, yet immediately after his accession he is the 
father of two grown-up daughters, whom he marries 
to the brothers of his own wife- the sons of Aliens 
Marcius wait patiently eight-and-thirty years, and 
then murder Tarquinius to obtain a throne which they 
had seen him so long quietly occupy. Still then we 
are in a manner upon enchanted ground; the unreal 
and the real are strangely mixed up together: hut 
although some real elements exist, yet the general 
picture before us is mere fantasy: single trees and 
buildings may he copied from nature, hut their group¬ 
ing is ideal, and they are placed in the midst of fairy 
palaces and fairy beings, whose originals this earth has 
never witnessed. 

Three point# The reigns of the later Roman kings contain three 

connected . . . , . . 

am th the points which require to he treated historically. 1st, 

three bust J \ . •' ’ 

rcin.is must 1 lie foreign dominion and greatness of the monarchy. 

historically. 2nd, The change introduced in the religion of Rome. 

And 3rd, The changes effected in the constitution, 
especially the famous system of the classes and cen¬ 
turies, usually ascribed to Servius Tullius, 
i The I. The dominion and greatness of the monarchy 

greatness of • • 1 

tiie moii- are attested by two sufficient witnesses ; the great 

jthKre.it works completed at this period, and still existing; 

'J lie walls of and the famous treaty with Carthage, concluded under 
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the first consuls of the Commonwealth, and preserved c, p p - 
to us hy Polybius. Under the last kings the city of s ~-~ 
Pome reached the limits which it retained through Tuihus. 
the whole period of the Commonwealth, and the most 
flourishing times of the empire. What arc called the 
walls of Servius Tullius continued to be the walls of 
Pome for nearly eight hundred years, down to the 
emperor Aurelian. They enclosed all those well- 
Jfnown seven hills, jvhose fame has so utterly eclipsed 
the seven hills already described of the smaller and 
more ancient city. They followed 2 the outside edge 
of the C>uirinal, Capitoline, Aventine, and Cadian 
1 kills, passing directly across the low grounds between 
the hills, and thus running paralltd to the Tiber be¬ 
tween the Capitoline and the Aventine, without going' 1 
down to the verv banks. From the outer or southern 
side of the Cadian they passed round by the eastern 
side of the hill to the southern side of the Escpiiline; 
and here, upon some of the highest ground in Pome, 
was raised a great rampart or mound of earth, with 
towers on the top of it, stretching across from the 
southern side of the Esquiline to the northern side of 
the (^uirinal. For the Esquiline and (^uirinal llills, 
as well as the Yiminal, which lies between them, are 
not isolated like the four others, but are like so many 
promontories running out parallel to one another from 


2 See the account of the walls of 
SeiVius in Bunsen’s Rome, vol.i. p. 
f»'23, et sc(|(j. with the accompany¬ 
ing map, plate I in the volume of 
plates. 

11 it. is on this point, that the 
(Herman topographers of Kom^hller 
from Nibby, and from nil the com¬ 
mon plans of ancient Rome, which 
make the walls go quite down to the 
river. Their reasons are, 1 st, the 
description of the departure of the 
MM) Fubn. who are made to leave 
the city by the Porta Carinentulis; 


hut if the walTs came close down to 
the river, they must have re-entered 
the city again to cross hy the Pons 
Subhcius : and 2nd, Yarm’s state¬ 
ment, that one end of the Circus 
Maxnnus abutted upon the city 
wall; and that the fish-maiket was 
just on the outside of the wall The 
first argument seems to me valid ; 
the second cannot he insisted on, 
because the text of Yurm in both 
places is extremely doubtful. See 
Yurro de L. L., V. § 14(3 153 lid. 
Muller. 
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V. 


The Cloaca 
Maxima 


one common base 4 , and the rampart passing along the 
■ highest part of this base formed an artificial boun¬ 
dary, where none was marked out by nature. The 
circuit of these walls is estimated at about seven 
lloman miles. 

The line of the mound or rampart may still he dis¬ 
tinctly traced, and the course and extent of the walls 
can he sufficiently ascertained; hut very few remains 
are left of the actual building. But the masonry with 
which the bank of the Tiber was built up, a work 
ascribed to the elder Tarquinius, and resembling tin; 
works of the Babylonian kings along the hanks of the 
•Euphrates, is still visible. So also are the massy 
substructions of 11 it; Capitoline temple, which were 
made in ordft - to form a level surface for the building 
to stand on, upon one of the two summits of the 
Capitoline Hill. Above all, enough is still to he seen 
of the great ('loaca or drain, to assure us that the 
accounts left us of it are not exaggerated. The foun¬ 
dations of this work were laid about forty feet under 
ground, its branches were carried under a great part 
of the city, and brought at last into one grand trunk 
which ran down into the Tiber exactly to the west of 
the Palatine Hill. It thus drained the waters of the 
low grounds on both sides of the Palatine; of the 
Yelabrum, between the Palatine and the Aventine; 


' The back of a maji’s hand when 
slightly bent, and held with the 
lingers open, presents an exact 
image of this part of Rome. The 
fingers represent the Ksquilme, Vi- 
ininal, and Ciuirirml, and a line 
drawn across the hand just upon the 
knuckles would show the rampart of 
Servms Tullius. The ground on the 
outside of the rampart falls for some 
way like the surface of the hand 
down to the wrist, and the later wall 
of Aurelmn passed over the wrist, 
instead of over the knuckles, at the 
bottom of the slope instead of the 


top of it. 

This comparison was suggested 
to me merely by a view of the ground. 
It is a strong presumption in favour 
of its exactness, that the same 
resemblance struck Hrocchi also. 
Speaking of the Pincian, Quirinal, 
YimBtil, and Ksquilme Hills, lie 
adds; “ Per darne una sensibile 
imagine non saprei meglio para- 
gonarle che alle dita di una raano 
raffigurando la palma il mentovato 
piano a cui tutte si attaccano.” 

Suolo di Roma, p. 84. 
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and of the site of the forum between the Palatine and CH V U> - 

the Capitolinc. The stone employed in the Cloaca is '---' 

in itself a mark of the great antiquity of the work; it 
is 5 not the peperino of (labii and the Alban Hills, 
which was the common building stone in the time of 
thoCommomvealth; much less the travertino, or lime¬ 
stone of the neighbourhood of Tibur, the material 
used in the great works of the early emperors; hut it 
jg the stone found in Pome itself, a mass of volcanic 
materials coarsely cemented together, which afterwards 
was supplanted by the finer quality of the peperino. 

Such a work as the Cloaca proves the greatness of the 
ptfwer which effected it, as well as the character of its 
government. It was wrought by taskwork, like tho 
great works of Egypt; and stories were long current 
of the misery and degradation which it brought upon 
the people during its progress. Put this taskwork 
for these vast objects shows a strong and despotic 
government, which had at its command the whole 
resources of the people; and such a government could 
hardly have existed, unless it had been based upon 
some considerable extent of dominion. 

AYhat the Cloaca seems to imply, we find conveyed 
in express terms in the treaty with Carthage r '. As 
this treaty was concluded in the very first year of the 
Commonwealth, the state of things to which it refers 
must clearly he that of the latest period of tho mon¬ 
archy. It appears, then, that the whole coast 7 of 
• 

5 It is (be “Tufa litoide ’* of Vol l. p. 5!>6, oil 2nd. 

Bronchi ; one of the volcanic forma- 7 Niebuhr supposes that the coast, 
tloiis which M found 111 many places eastward of iViraema was also in- 
in Rome. Broccli is positive that eluded at tins time under the name 
this is the stone employed in- the of l.atium, because lf|| treaty speaks 
g'loaca; and the masses of it, he of a part sit l.atium which was not 
adds, taken from the older walls of subject to Rome, arid because the 
Servius, are still to lie seen m the name of Campania was not yet in« 
present walls not far from the Porta existence. Rut if Polybius has 
S. Lorenzo. translated his original correctly, the 

Suolo di Roma. p. 1 12. expression ibe rim pp untie err/yvooi 

r Polybius, III. 22. See Niebuhr, would rather seem to provide for the 
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Latium was at this time subject to the Homan domi¬ 
nion: Ardea, Antium, Circeii, and Terracina 8 , are 
expressly mentioned as the subject allies (vm'jKooi) of 
Home. Of these, Cereeii is said in the common storv to 
have been a Homan colony founded by the last Tarqui- 
nius; but we read of it no less than of the others as in¬ 
dependent, and making peace or war with Home, during 
the Commonwealth down to a much later period. 
Now it is scarcely conceivable that the Homans count 
thus have been masters of the whole coast of Latium, 
without some corresponding dominion in the interior: 
and we may well believe that Home was at this time 
the acknowledged head of the Latin cities, and exer¬ 
cised a power over them more resembling the sove¬ 
reignty of A thens over her allies than the moderate' su¬ 
premacy of Laeedannon. < >n the right bank of the 
Tiber the Homans seem to have possessed nothing on 
the coast; but the stories of Etruscan conquests which 
we find in the common accounts of Servius Tullius, are 
so far justified by better testimony as to make itproba- 


case of a Latin city's revolting from 
Rome ami becoming independent, 
and for an uncertain state of rela¬ 
tions between Rome and Latium, 
such as may well be supposed to 
have followed the expulsion of Tar- 
quimus; a state in winch the Ro¬ 
mans could not know what Latin 
cities would remain faithful to the 
new government, and what would 
take part with the exiled king. On 
the other hand there is no authority 
for extending the limits of Latium 
beyond Terracina. The name Cam¬ 
pania, it is true, did not exist so 
early, hut Thucydides calls Ciuna a 
city of Opicia, not of Latium; and 
the Volscians or Auruneans must 
have already occupied the country 
on the Lins, and between that river 
•and Terracina, although their con¬ 
quests of Terracina itself as well as 
of Ant mm took place some years 
later. For the annals speak of Cora 
and Poraelia revolting to the Au- 


runci as early as the year 25], which 
shows that they must at that tune 
have been powerful m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Latium .3 not to men¬ 
tion the alleged Volseian conquests 
of the last king Tarquinius in the 
lowlands even of Latium proper. 

8 A fourth name is added in the 
MSS. of Polybius, ’Apfn-iWi*. The 
editors have geneially adopted 
Ursini’s correction, XiWjHvrivuiv: 
Niebuhr proposes’Apno^ran', observ¬ 
ing that Aricia was a much'more 
important place than Laurentum, 
and that Ancian merchant vessels 
are mentioned by Dionysius, YU. 6 . 
Yet Laurentum appears as one of 
the thirty Latin states which con¬ 
cluded the treaty with Sp. Cassius ; 
and Larentum and Laurentum are 
but different forms of the same word, 
as appears in the name of the wife 
of Faustulus, who is called both 
Larentia and Laurentia, 
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Me that in the direction of Yeii the 1 torn an dominion 3 
had reached beyond the Tiber, and that the territory 
thus gained from the Etruscans formed a very consi¬ 
derable part of the whole territory of Home. It is 
well known that the number of local tribes established 
by tlie later kings was thirty ; whereas a few years 
after the beginning of the Commonwealth we find them 
reduced to twenty. Now, as even the common account 
of the war with Porsenna describes the llomans as 
•giving up to the Veientians a portion of territory for¬ 
merly conquered from them, it becomes a very pro¬ 
bable conjecture that the Etruscans, soon after the 
expulsion of the kings, recovered all the country which 
the.kings had taken from them ; and that this was so 
considerable in extent, that by its loss the actual ter¬ 
ritory of the Homan people was reduced hv one-third 
from what it had been before. 

It may thus be considered certain that Home under j 


Muller in Ins very able work on 
the Etruscans believes rather that 
the later reigns u( the Roman kings 
represent a period m which an 
Etruscan dynasty from Tunjumn 
ruled in Rome, and extended its 
•power far over Latunn; so that it 
was a dominion of Etruscans over 
Latins rather than the contrary. He 
considers this dominion to have 
been interrupted by the reign of Ser. 
Tullius, or Mastarna, an Etruscan 
chief from Volsinn, a party wholly 
opposed to that of the princes or 
Lueumones of Tarqmnu ; and then 
to have been restored and exercised 
more tyiannically than ever, in the 
tune described by tlie Roman writers 
as the reign of Tarquinius the ty¬ 
rant. Finally, the expulsmn of the 
J arquinn he regards as the decline 
of the power of the city Tarrpunn, 
and the restoration of the indepen¬ 
dence of the Latin states, Rome 
being one of this number, which had 
been hitherto in subjection to it.— 
l.trusker, Vol. I. p. 1)5, et seqq. 


I need not say that this is con¬ 
trary fo the opinion of Niebuhr, who 
believes the Tai qninii to have been 
Latins, and not Etruscans. Rut 1 
should agree with Muller, in regard¬ 
ing the reigns of the two Turqmnii 
as a period during which an Etrus¬ 
can dynasty ruled in Rome, introduc¬ 
ing Etruscan rites, arts, and insti¬ 
tutions It is wholly another ques¬ 
tion whether these princes regarded 
Rome as their capital or Tarqiiinn ; 
but the probability is, that they 
were kings of Rome, and they may 
very possibly have used the help of 
their Latin subjects even to make 
conquests for them in Etruria; just 
as the Norman kings of England 
soon found that England was more 
than Normandy, and Henry I. con¬ 
quered Normandy from liis brother, 
chiefly by the aid of English men 
and money. And yet we retain the 
marks of the Norman conquest im¬ 
pressed on every part of our institu¬ 
tions down to this very hour. 
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CHAP, its last kings was the seat of a great Monarchy, cx- 

'--■ tending over the whole of Latium on the one side, and 

if Romo n . . , . ,. 

with possessing some eonsideralile territory m Etruria on 
the other. But how this dominion was gained it is 
vain to inquire. There are accounts which represent 
all the three last kings of Borne, Servius Tullius no 
less than the two Tarquins, as of Etruscan origin. 
Without attempting to make out their history as in¬ 
dividuals, it is probable that the later kings were either 
by birth, or long intercourse, closely connected with 
Etruria, inasmuch as at some early period of the Bo- 
man history the religion and usage's of the Etruscans 
gave a deep and lasting colouring to those of Borne ; 
and yet it could not have been at the very origin of 
the Boman people, as the Etruscan language has left 
no traces of itself in the Latin ; whereas if the Homans 
had been in part of Etruscan origin, their language, 
no less than their institutions, would have contained 
some Etruscan elements. The Etruscan influence, 
however introduced, produced gome effects that were 
lasting, and others that were only temporary ; it 
affected the religion of Borne, down to the very final 
extinction of paganism; and the state of the Boman 
magistrates 10 , their lictors, their ivory chairs, and 
their triumphal robes, are all said to have been de¬ 
rived from Etruria. A temporary effect of Etruscan 
influence may perhaps he traced in the overthrow of 
the free constitution ascribed to Servius Tullius, in 
the degradation of the Boman commons under’ the 
last king, and in the endeavours of the patricians to 
keep them so degraded during all the first periods of 
the Commonwealth. It is well’ known that the 
government in the cities of Etruria was an exclusive 
aristocracy, and that the commons, if in so wretched 
a condition they may be called bv that honourable 
10 Livy, I. 8 . Dionysius, III. 62 . 
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name, were, like the mass of the people amongst the eir.vp. 

Sclavonic nations, the mere serfs or slaves of the no- '—.■-" 

. hilitv. This is a marked distinction between the 
Etruseans, and the Sabine and Latin nations of Italy; 
and, as in the constitution of Sereins Tullius a Latin 
spirit is discernible, so the tyranny which, whether in 
the shape of a monarchy or an aristocracy, suspended 
that constitution for nearly two centuries, tended cer¬ 
tainly to make Lome resemble the cities of Etruria, 

>• and may possibly be traced originally to that same 
revolution which expelled the Sabine gods from the 
capitol, and (Slanged for ever the simple religion of 
rfie infancy of Lome. 

11 . It is a remarkable story" that towards the end n 

. m H'ligion 

of the sixth century of Lome, the religious books of 
Luma were accidentally brought to light by tin* dis-i’ 1 lh >’ liU ' r 
covcry of his tomb under the daniculum. They were 
read by A. Letillius, the Print or Erbauus, and by him 
ordered to be burnt in the comitium, because their 
contents tended to overthrow the religious rites then 
observed in Lome. We cannot but connect with this 
story what is told of Tarquinius the elder, how he 
cleared away tin' holy places of the Sabine gods from 
tin' ('apitoline Hill, to make room for his new temple: 
and the statement which Augustine quotes irom 
Yarn)", and winch is found also in Plutarch, that 
during the first hundred and seventy years after the 
foundation of the city, the Lomans had no images of 
their gods. All these accounts represent a change 
effected in the Loin an religion; and the term of 170 
years, given by Varro and Plutarch, fixes this change 
to the reigns of the later kings. It is said 1 also that 

a Livy, XL." 29 . . “Nliriitur” non sunplieiter dictum 

*- Yurro, I'Vn^inents, p 40. Edit, volant, fjuonuun prudentes Ltrusrie 
Dordrecht. Plutarch, Nuina, e. s. disciphn.i* aiunt, a]iud conditorcs 
11 Servms, on Virgil, I'.n. [ v. Etruscanim urlmun non putatas 
•122. Miratur inolein .Eneas, &c. justas urbes, m (juihus non tresport.e 

VOL. I. E 
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chap. Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the three deities to whom 

—-' the Capitoline temple was dedicated, were the very 

powers whose worship, according to the Etruscan reli¬ 
gion, was essential to every city; there could he no 
city without three gates duly consecrated, and three 
temples to these divinities. Hut here again we gain 
a glimpse of something real, hut cannot make it out 
distinctly. Images of the gods belong rather to the, 
religion of the Greeks than of the Etruscans; and the 
Greek mythology, as well as Grecian art, had been 
familiar in the southern Etruscan cities from a very 
early period, whether derived from the*Tyrrhenians, 
or borrowed directly from Hellas or the Hellenic colo¬ 
nies. Grecian deities and Greek ceremonies may 
have been introduced, in part, along with such as were 
purely Etruscan. Hut the science of the Ilnruspices, 
and especially the attention to signs in the skv, to 
thunder and lightning, seems to have been conducted 
according to the Etruscan ritual; perhaps also from 
the same source came that belief in the punishment of 
the wicked after death, to which l’olvhius ascribes so 
strong a moral influence over the minds of the Ho¬ 
mans, even in his own days. And Etruscan rites and 
ordinances must have been widely prevalent in the 
Homan (’ornmonwealth, when, as some writers assorted, 
the Homan nobility 14 were taught habitually the Etrus¬ 
can language, and when the senate 15 provided by a 


essent dedicatee et votivay et tot 
templa, Jovis, Junonis, Minerva’. 

14 Livy, IX. AO J lubeo auotores, 
vtilgo turn, (in the middle of the 
fifth century of Rome,) Romanos 
pueros sir-lit nunc <Ira’cis ita Etruscis 
literis erudiri sohtos. Livy rather 
Relieves that a knowledge of the 
Etruscan language was a peculiar 
accomplishment of the Fabius who 
went on the enterprize, namely, that 
of penetrating through the Ciminian 
Forest, and exploring Etruria But 


the story of this enterprize comes 
evidently from the Fabian Family 
M etnoirs, and its authenticity is 
most suspicious. Whereas the state¬ 
ment of the writers whom Lit y refers 
to, is extremely unsuspicious and 
probable. 

ls See the famous passage of 
Cicero, de Divinatiflne, 1 . 41, § 92. 
I agree with Muller that the “ Frin- 
cipum tilu ” here spoken of are 
Etruscans, and not Romans. The 
term “ Frincipes ” to express the 
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special decree for the perpetual cultivation of the chat. 
Etruscan discipline by young men of the highest no- ■—A —> 
. bilitv in Etruria; lest a science so important to the 
Commonwealth should be corrupted by falling into 
the hands of low and mercenary persons. 

.111. Nothing is more familiar to our ears than the m 

. 11 1 • i* i • rp ip ('hinges in 

name of the classes and centuries of bervius i ulhus; tin-...... 

nothing is more difficult, even after the immortal mt i minced 
,4abour of Niebuhr, than to answer all the questions UiA 
which naturally arise connected with this part of the 
Homan history. Hut first of all, in considering the 
change's effected in the Homan constitution during the 
biter period of the monarcln, we find another three¬ 
fold division of them presenting itself. AYe have, 1st, 
the enlargement of the older constitution, on the same 
principles, in the addition to the number of senators 
and of the centuries of the knights, commonly ascribed 
to Tarquinius Prisons. 2nd, we have the establish¬ 
ment of a new constitution on different principles, in 
the famous classes and centuries of Servius Tullius. 

And. hrd, we have the overthrow, to speak generally, 
of this new constitution, and the return to the older 
State of things, modified bv the groat increase of the 
king’s power, in the revolution effected by Tarquinius 
Superbus, and in liis subsequent despotism. 

I. T he old constitution was enlarged upon the same Hu- 

. . . . , , ' , nltci sitiona 

principles, m the increase of the number ot senators, i, y 
and of the centuries of the knights. It has been t ,11 quinms. 
ah'cady shown that the older constitution was an oli¬ 
garchy, as far as the clients and commons were con- 

Lncumones of Etruria is common decide the question, II. 9, 5 21 . 
enough : I doubt whether it is ever “ Etrurnrqiie prmcipes disnplmam 
used to express the Roman pa,tri- docent,o that is, “ Let them m- 
cians, or any class of men in Rome, struct the government in their dis- 
“ Pnncipes civitatis” is used to ex- ciplinc, when any occasion arises for 
press the most distinguished indi- consulting them.” Valerius Maxi- 
viduals of the Commonwealth, not inns, 1. 1 , § 2, has I believe borrowed 
an order ; besides, the passage in his story from Cicero, and mis- 
the treatise de Legihus seems to understood his meaning. 

E 2 
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corned; it is no loss true, that it was demoeratieal, 
as far as regarded the relations of the citizens, or 
members of the houses, to each other. Both these 
characters, with a slight modification, wore preserved 
in the changes made by Tarquinius Prisons, lie 
doubled 1 'l, it is said, the actual number of senators,y>r 
rather of patrician houses; which involved a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the numbers of the senate; but 
the houses thus ennobled, to use a modern term, were 
distinguished from the old ones by the title's of the 
lesser houses ; and their senators did not vote till 
after the senators of the greater houses. According 
to the same system, the king proposed to double tl;e 
number of the tribes, that is, to divide his newly 
created houses into three tribes, to stand beside the 
three' tribes ot the old houses, the Banincnses, l it len¬ 
ses, and Luceres. Now as the military divisions of 
the old Commonwealths went along with the ei\il 
divisions, the tribes ot the Commonwealth wore the 
centuries ot the army; and if throe new tribe's were 
added, it involved also the' addition of throe new cen¬ 
time's ot knights or horsemen; audit is in this form 
that the proposed change is represented in the common 
stories. But here it is said that the interest of the 
old eutizens, taking the shape ot a .religious objec tion, 
was strong enough to force the king to modify his 
project. No new tribe's were create'd, and conse¬ 
quently no new centuries 7 ; but the neuv houses were 
enrolled in the three old centuries, so as to form a 
second division in each, and thus to continue interior 
in dignity to the old houses in every relation of the 
Commonwealth. It may he fairly supposed, that these 

” lUiplioavit ilium prist.inum Pa- 17 Neque lum Tunjiunius lie equi- 
trum niiineriim : et antnpios Patres turn centunis qimbjuain inulavit: 
“majoruin pentmm ” appellant, quos numero ulterurn tuntumailjecit. 
priores seutentiam rogabat, a se ad- “ l’nsteriores ” modo sub iisilem 
seitos “ inmoruin.” Cicero, de Re- nominibus qui additi erant appcllati 
publiun, 11. 2(i. sunt. Livy, 1. 36. 
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second centuries in the army were also second tribes 
and second curia 1 in the civil divisions of the state; 
and that the members of the new houses voted after 
those of the old o*es no less in the "Teat council, the 
eomitki of the curia 1 , than in the smaller council of 
thh senate. 

The causes which led to this enlargement of the old ’ 
constitution may he readily conceived. Whether Tar- 
'(juinius was a Latin or an Etruscan, all the stories 
agree in representing him as a foreigner, who trained 
the throne by his wealth and personal reputation. 
The mere growth of the Roman state would, in the 
natural course of things, have multiplied new families, 
which had risen to wealth, and were in their former 
country of noble blood; but which were excluded from 
the curia 1 , that is, from the rights of citizenship at 
Rome; the time was conn 1 to open to them the doors' 
of the t ommomvealth ; and a foreign king, ambitious 
of adding to the strength of his kingdom, if it were 
but for the sake of his own greatness, was not likely 
to refuse or put off the opportunity. Revond this we 
are involved in endless disputes and difficulties; who 
the Luceros were, and whether Tarquinius had any 
particular reasons for raising them to a level with the 
old tribes, we never can determine. That then 1 were 
only four vestal virgins before :ti , and that Tarquinius 
made them six, would certainly seem to show, that a 
third part of the state; had hitherto been below the 
other two-thirds, at least in matters of religion; for it 
was always acknowledged that the six vestal virgins? 
represented the three tribes of the Ramnenses, Titien- 
ses, and Encores, two for each tribe. Rut in the addi¬ 
tions made to the senate and to the centuries, the new 
citizens must have been more than a third of the old 
ones; and indeed here the story supposes that in mili- 
|S Sec Dionysius, III. 0; ; and compare Livy, X. 0. 
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chap, tary matters, at any rate, the Luceres wore already on 

'-— an equality with the Eamnenses and Titienses. It is 

enough therefore to sav, that there had arisen at 
Rome so great a number of distinguished families, of 
whatever origin, or from whatever causes, that an 
extension of the rights of citizenship became natm al 
and almost necessary: hut as these were still only a 
small part of the whole population, the change went 
no further than to admit them into the aristocracy ; 
leaving the character and privileges of the aristocracy 
itself, with regard to the mass of the* population, pre¬ 
cisely the same as they had been before, 
cwtitutimi ][ ]> u f a far greater change was effected soon after- 
it] bus. wards; unless than the establishment of a new con¬ 
stitution, on totally different principles. This consti¬ 
tution is no doubt historical, however uncertain may 
lie the accounts which relate to its reputed author. 
“The good king Servius and his just laws,” wore tilt 1 
objects of the same fond regret amongst the Roman 
commons, when suffering under the tyranny of the 
aristocracy, as the laws of the good king Edward the 
Confessor amongst the English after the Norman con¬ 
quest* and imagination magnified, perhaps, the merit 
of the one no less than of the other; yet the constitu¬ 
tion of Servius was a great work, and well deserves to 
he examined and explained. 

iris object Servius, like Tarquinius, is represented as a to- 

mi framing . . 1 . 

it. reigner, and is said also, like him, to have ascended 

the throne to the exclusion of the sons of the late 
king. According to the account which Livy followed, 
he was acknowledged 19 by the senate, but not by the 

« 

15 Primus injussu Populi, volnn- the people in their curia?, but not 
tate Patrmn re^navit. Livy, I. 41. confirmed by the senate. Cicero 
Dionysius, confusing as usual the says, “ Non commisit se Patnbus, 
curue and the commons, and sup- sed, Tarquinio scpulto, Popiilurn de 
posing that the most aristocrat leal se ipse consuluit, jussusque regnare, 
body in the state must needs be the legem dcnnperiosuocuriatamtulit.” 
senate, represents him as chosen by De Republic!, II. 21. If indeed 
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people; and this, which seemed contradictory so long chap. 
as the people, populus, and the commons, plehs, were —,— 
.confounded together, is in itself consistent and pro¬ 
bable, when it is understood that the people, who 
would not acknowledge Sonins, were the houses 
assembled in their great council of the curia', and that 
these were likely to he far less manageable, by the 
king whom they disliked, than the smaller council of 
.•their representatives assembled in the senate. Now 
• supposing* that the king, whoever ho may have been, 
was unwelcome to what was then the people, that is, 
to the only body of men who enjoyed civil rights; it 
• as absolutely necessary for him, unless he would 
maintain his power as a mere tyrant, through the 
help of a foreign paid guard, to create a new and 
different people out of the large mass of inhabitants 
of Kome who had no political existence, but who were 
free, and in many instances wealthy and of noble origin - ; 
who therefore, although now without rights, were in 
every respect well fitted to receive them. 

The principle of an aristocract is eipialit\ within , 


there existft! a genuine “ Lex Regia 
eun.ita fie imperio ” of the reign of 
Scrvms Tullius, then it must belong 
to a later period of Ins reign, when 
having established Ins power by 
means of his new constitution, the 
curia* would have had no choice hut 
to acknowledge him ; and tins ac¬ 
cording to Livy’s narrative was the 
case ; lor he says that after the in¬ 
stitution of the Cormtia Centuriata, 
Servms “atisns est ferre ad popuhmi, 
‘ vellent juberentne se regnarc?* 
tanto<]\ie consensu quanto baud 
quisfpiain jilins ante, rev e.st decla- 
ratus ” I 4 G. On the oilier hand, 
Livy, or the annalist whom lie bil¬ 
lowed, mav have added the circum¬ 
stance “ voluntute Patrnm regnavit,” 
because lie could not conceive how 
Servms could have reigned without 
the consent of either senate or cuua*. 


But if we adopt the Ktruscan story, 
and suppose that the king whom the 
Romans called Servms Tullius had 
gamed ins power m the (ii st instance 
as the leader of an army, which after 
various udventuies m Ktruna had 
been driven out from thence, and 
had taken possession of the Olmn 
lull m Rome, it is very conceivable 
that lie may have reigned Jit first in- 
de .cndenily of the consent of any 
put of the old Roman people, 
whether senate or burghers, and 
that he may only have asked for 
that consent after his creation of 
a new Roman people, formed per¬ 
haps in purl out of Ins own soldiers, 
when he would wish to reign ac¬ 
cording to all the old legal forms, 
and to he no longer king by the 
choice of a part of his subjects only, 
but with the approbation of all. 
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CHAP, its own body, ascendancy over all the rest of.the coin- 
V. _ * 1 \ 

'—— -— munity. Opposed to this is the system, which, reject- 

tlmtv tribes . - 11 , • ’ ’ v 

lor tli 0 cm- mg these extremes ol equality and inequality subjects 
no part of the community to another, hut gives a por¬ 
tion of power to all; not an equal portion however, 
hut one graduated according to a certain standard, 
which standard has generally been property. Accord¬ 
ingly, this s\stem has both to do away with distinc¬ 
tions and to create them; to do away, as it lias gene¬ 
rally happened, with distinctions of birth, and to 
create distinctions of property, dims at Home, in 
the first instance*, the tribes or divisions of the people 
took a different form. The old three tribes of Ham 
nenses, Titienses, and Luceros, had been divisions of 
birth, real or supposed; each was made up of the 
houses of the curia', and no man could belong to the 
tribe without first belonging to a curia, and to a 
house; nor could any stranger become a member of a 
house except by the rite of adoption, bv which he was 
made as one of the same race, and therefore a lawful 
worshipper of the same gods. Each of these tribes 
had its portion of the Ager Homanus, the old terri¬ 
tory of Home. Hut now, as many others had become 
Homans in the course of time, without belonging to 
either of these three tribes, that is, had come to live 
under the Homan kings, many in Home itself, and 
had received grants of land from tin* kings beyond 
the limits of the old Ager Homanus, a new division 
was made including all these; and the whole city and 
territory- 0 of Home, except the Capitol, were divided 

■° Ev< ry reader who is acquaint- tribes in the Servian constitution 
eil with the subject knows the diffi- weie six-und-twenty. lint the great 
cutties winch beset the whole ques- difficulty relates to three points: 
tion respecting the original number the Capitol, the Aventine, ami the 
of the tribes. On the whole 1 agree Ager Itomanus. The four city 
with Niebuhr m preferring the tribes Or regions, for tribe as a local 
. statement of Fabnis, preserved by division is synonymous with region, 
Dionysius, IV. 15, that the country included neither the Capitol, nor 
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into thirty tribes, four for the crtv, and twenty-six for fu.u*. 

* * 7 * ' - v 

the country, containing all the Homans who were not- 

members of the houses, and classing them according 
to the local situation of their property. These thirty 
tribes corresponded to the tiiirh curia' of the houses; 
for*the houses were used to assemble, not in a three- 

the Aventine. This we know from kot <*<ttv mKotWfj, and the a<rrv m 
that curious account preserved by the earliest times would be the Acro- 
\arro of the situation of the twenty- polls of a later age With regard 
four Argeau chapels in these re- to the Aventine, it must 1 conceive 
gions* a passage which has been lmvc been included in one of the 
considered and corrected both by country tribes; nor is this to he 
Muller and Bunsen, and may be now wondered at, us the Aventine was 
read in an intelligible form either still considered properly as a suburb, 
in Muller’s edition of Yarro, 1. § although it was included within the 
43*—54 ; or m Bunsen’s and Plat- walls. It. is not to he supposed that 
Tier’s Beschreihung Roms, Yol I. the w hob* oi the land m the country 
pp. Gys —702 But there is this tribes was the property of the pie- 
faitiler perjdexity, that tlie chapels buans; much of it undoubtedly i e- 
of the Argei are said by Yarro to mamed as donmm-land, and as such 
have been distributed tlnough bi came “ possi ^M'd,’’ m the Roman 
twentv-se\cn parts of the city; and sense of the term, by the patricians; 

}ct the wooden figures called Argei, as appears m the account of the 
which were eve ly a ear tin own by state of the Aventine lull, before 
the Pontificcs into the Tiber, arc !>\ the passing of the Lex hflia But 
\’arro lnuhself, ai folding to the as such possession or occupation 
MSS, said to have lxrn twenty- was not properly, the pat nouns 
four, and by lhomsius thirty, might possess land m a tribe with- 
[Anti(j(j. Rom 1. .JH ] Bunsen out becoming membi rs of it But 
adopts this latter number, and sup- it the Ager Romanus had formed a 
poses 1 hat the three cel he of the tribe, then we might he led to sup- 
('apitoline Temple, and the three of pose that the patricians must have 
• tlie old Capitol on the Qumnul, been members of this tribe, ami so 
weic included m the reckoning, the tubes would cease to he an ex- 
This appears to me unsatisfactory, olnsively plebeian body, which ic- 
hut I can oiler nothing better, huhr rightly, as I think, supposes 
However, the exclusion of theCapi- them to have been in tlie outsit. It 
tol from the four city tribes is coil- is possible however that the whole 
sistent enough ; for the Capitol, as territory, not excepting even the 
the citadel of Rome, and the seat of Ager Romanus, might locally have 
the three protecting gods of the city, been included within the tribes, m- 
was reserved exclusively foi the asmueh as no district would he 
patricians or old citizens, and no wholly without plebeian lands ; and 
plebeian might dwell on it- wheie- yet the patricians t hemseU es, us be- 
as m the other parts of the city longing to u different political body, 
both ciders dwelt promiscuously might have had nothing to do with 
till the famous Ionian law appropn- the tribe politically: just as the es- 
ated the Aventine to the plebeians tates of our peers are geographically 
alone, as the Capitol was appropn- included within some county, and 
ated to the patricians It will be yet no peer may be ducted as knight, 
remembered that, the LupatruUc at of the slure, nor even vote at any 
Athens were distinguished m the election, 
old state of things by the title ot 
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nup. f () ld division, according to their tribes, but divided 

'—v—' into thirty, according to their curia 1 : and the com¬ 
mons were to meet and settle all their own affairs in 
the assemhlv of their tribes, as the houses met and 
settled theirs in the assembly of their curia*. 

The mi- Thus then there were two bodies existing alongside 

times, a ° ^ 

imiion- of each other, analogous to the house of lords and the 

<ll\ ISIOII , to ' 

in<ludo i.oiii house of commons of our own ancient constitution, two 

the luirollers . , . 

nn.i tin- estates distinct from and independent of each othel, 

commons . . 

but with no means as yet provided tor converting them 
into states-general or a parliament. Nor could they 
have acted together as jointly legislating for the whole 
nation ; for the curia* still regarded themselves as form¬ 
ing exclusively the Homan people, and would not allow 
the commons, as such, to claim anv part in the highest 
acts of national sovereignty. There was one relation, 
however, in which the people and the commons felt 
that tliev belonged to one common country, in which 
they were accustomed to act together, and in which 
therefore it was practicable to unite them into one 
great body. This was when they marched out to war 
against a foreign enemy; then, arrayed in the same 
army, and fighting under the same standard, in the 
same cause, the houses and the commons, if not equally 
citizens of Home, felt that they were alike Homans. It 
has ever been the case, that the distinctions of peace 21 
vanish amidst the dangers of war; arms and counme, 
and brotherhood in perils, confer of necessity power and 
dignity. Thus we hear of armies " , on their return 
home from war, stopping before they entered the city 
walls to try, in their military character, all offences or 


21 “ For lie to-day who sheds Ins 
blood witli me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er 
so vile. 

This day shall gentle bis condi¬ 
tion." II l’ N it V V. 


22 This was the case at Argos, 
roc SptwvXXni' (h’U^ppani'Tf^ ev 
rto Xapufipto ovirtj) Wi; unu aTparuis 

OlKaS TTfHV (ITUl’Ill Kjuvovaw, Tjp^aVTO 

\tveiv. Thucyd. V. Go. 
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cases of misconduct which had occurred since, they had c ' H y u “- 
taken the field: whereas when once they had entered —■-— 
the walls, civil relations were reassumed, and all trials 
were conducted according to other forms, and before 
other judges. This will explain the peculiar constitu¬ 
tion of the comitia of centuries, which was a device for 
uniting the people and the commons into a national and 
sovereign assembly in their capacity of soldiers, without 
slocking those prejudices which as yet placed a barrier 
‘ between them as soon as they returned to the relations 
of peace. 

I Jut in order to do this with effect, and to secure in cimn-o 
tffis great assembly a preponderance to the commons, gani/almit 

° . 1 1 ... nUlll-aim 

a change in the military organization and tactic ol un- 
army became indispensable. In all aristocracies in an 
early stage of society, the ruling order or class has 
fought on horseback 3 or in chariots, their subjects or 
dependents have fought on foot. The cavalry service 
under these circumstances has been cultivated, that of 
the infantry neglected; the mounted noble has been 
well armed and carefully trained in warlike exercises, 
whilst his followers on foot have been ill armed and ill 
disciplined, and quite incapable of acting with equal 
effect. The first great step then towards raising the 
importance of the infantry, or, in other words, of the 
commons of a state, was to train them to resist cavalry, 
to form them into thick masses instead of a thin ex¬ 
tended line, to arm them with the pi Re instead of the 
sword or the javelin. Thus the phalanx order of battle 
was one of the earliest improvements in the art of war; 

23 Homer’s battles are a sufficient. Politics, IV. 13. i) ntv et upx 1 !* t 71 " 0 ' 
c Yam pie of tins : it explains also the XtreiVi fytvfro) tV to w lirnto >v. ri)v 
name of ImrTjs applied to the three yi<r\vv kiu riji> cv nit*. 

hundred Spartans of 1 lit* king’s vnitfvtTivo ■ju'.'h f/io? t v dwn fuv yap 
guard, and retained long after the <tvvtu £(on iixi>v irT,,v T< ' > on’Xirtrm', ai 
reality had ceased, and the guard nt/ii tu)v TiHoi'ra>»*€/i7m/H(u kuI 
no longer consisted of cavalry or tV t<hs ms ot\\ v7vr}f>x ( >i' t 

chariots, hut of infantry. See Thu- omit <V to is InnevaLi' cti/ai ti)v ur\vv. 
cyduies, V. 72. Sec also .Aristotle, 
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ciiap. and at the time we are now speaking of, this order was 

'—-- in general use in Greece, and must have been well 

known, if only through the Greek colonies, in Ital) 
also k Its introduction into the Roman army would 
he sure to make the infantry from henceforward more 
important than the cavalry; that is, it would emfhle 
the commons to assert a greater right in Rome than 
could be claimed by the houses, inasmuch as they could 
render better service. Again, the phalanx order of 
battle furnished a ready means for giving importance 
to a great number of the less wealthy commons, who 
could not supply themselves? with complete armour; 
while on the other hand it suggested a natural distinc¬ 
tion between them and their richer fellows, and thus 
established property as the standard of political power, 
the only one which can in the outset compete effectually 
with the more aristoeratical standard of birth ; although 
in a later stage of society it becomes itself aristoeratical, 
unless it be duly tempered by the mixture of a third 
standard, education and intelligence. In a deep pha¬ 
lanx, the foremost ranks needed to he completely armed, 
hut those in the rear could neither reach nor be reached 
bv the enemy, and only served to add weight to the 
charge of the whole body. These points being re¬ 
membered, we may now proceed to the details of the 
great comitia of Servius. 

Details*»f lie found the houses, that is to say, the nobility or 

tlie i list 1 1ii- . 9 , * . . , 

mm o tiio citizens ol Rome, tori cannot too often remind the 

The six reader that, in this early period of Roman history, these 

mi It lajjia ami , . * , 

i iii n three terms were synonymous, divided into three cen- 

kingils turies of knights or horsemen, each of which, in con¬ 

sequence of the accession to its numbers made by the 

Again, if Ser. Tullius was an were the weapons used by the Etrus- 
Et.rusean, he%ould have introduced cans as well as by the Greeks. See 
the tactic of Ins own country, in Diodorus Siculus, XXIII. 1.1’ragm. 
arming the Roman infantry with the Mai. 
long spear and shield ; for these 
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last king, contained within itself two centuries, a first chap. 

and a second. The old citizens, anxious in all things- 

to keep up the old form of the state, had then pre¬ 
vented what were really six centuries from being ac¬ 
knowledged as such in name; but the present change 
extended to the name as well as the reality; and the 
three double centuries of the Uamnenses, Titienses, and 
Luce-res, became now"’ the six votes (sex sufi'ragia) of 
(iie new united assembly. To these, which contained 
all the members of the houses, there wore now added 
twelve new centuries" of knights, formed, as usual in 
the Creek statc-s, from the richest members of the 
ewnnnmity, continuing, like the centuries below them, 
to belong to the thirty tribes of the commons. 

It remained to organize the foot soldiers of the state. The mi-: 

till H's <>( 

Accordingly, all those of the commons whose property ".itmt.y 

• . . 1 . 1 • I’ll,- live 

was sumeient to quality them tor serving even m the cUn. 
hindormost ranks of the phalanx, were divided " 7 into 
four classes. < )f these- the first class contaiia-d all 
whose property amounted to or exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds weight of copper. The soldiers of 
this class wen- required to provide themselves with 
the complete arms used in the front ranks of the pha¬ 
lanx; the greaves, tin- coat of mail, the- helmet, and 
the round shield, all of brass; the sword, and the pe¬ 
culiar weapon of the heavy-armed infantry, the long 
pike. And as these were to hear the brunt of every 
battle, and were the flower of the state's soldiers, so 
their weight in the great military assembly was to be 
in proportion'; they formed eighty centuries; forty of 
younger men, between the ages of fifteen and forty-five 
years * complete; and forty of elders, between lorty- 
iive and sixty; the first to serve in the field, tin- 

Festus in Sex Suffragia. census Livy, I. 4 3, and Dionysius, 

Livy, 1.43. Cicero, de Repub. IV. 10—19 
]I. 22 - >s See Niebuhr, Vol l p. 459. 

See for all this uccount of the Ed. 2. 
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chap, second to defend the city. The second class contained 
-—' those whose property tell short of one hundred thousand 
pounds of copper, and exceeded or amounted to 
seventy-five thousand. They formed twenty centuries, 
ten of younger men and ten of elders; and they wore 
allowed to dispense with the coat of mail, and to bear 
the large oblong wooden shield called scutum, instead 
of the round brazen shield, clipeus, of the first ranks 
of the phalanx. The third class contained a like 
number of centuries, equally divided into those of the 
younger men and elders; its qualification was property 
between fifty thousand pounds of copper, and seventv- 
five thousand; and the soldiers of this class wire 
allowed to lay aside the "reaves as well as the coat of 
mail. The fourth class again contained twenty centu¬ 
ries; the lowest point of its qualification was twenty- 
five thousand pounds of copper, and its soldiers were 
required to provide no defensive armour, but to g<> to 
battle merely with the pike and a, javelin. These 
four classes composed the phalanx; but a fifth class, 
divided into thirty centuries, and consisting of those 
whose property was between twenty-five thousand 
pounds of copper and twelve thousand five hundred, 
formed the regular light-armed infantry of the army, 
and wore required to provide themselves with darts 
and simps. 

Jn.Tvela™, 9 ' The poorest citizens 21 ’, whose property fell short of 

Proictarii thousand five hundred pounds, were considered 

in a manner as supernumeraries in this division. 
Those who had more than one thousand five hundred 
pounds of copper, were still reckoned amongst the tax- 

w See Niebuhr, ]>. 405, and the fully satisfied with bis results, I 
authorities there quoted I have have thought it best, to refer to his 
gone over the ground myself, and work, rather than to the origmol 
have verified tile accuracy of Nie- writers, as the combined view of 
buhr s quotations, if indeed any the several facts belongs to him and 
could suspect, it; and having been not to them. 
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pavers, Assidui, and were formed into two centuries, chap. 
called the Accensi and Velati. They followed the 
;trmv, hut without bearing' arms, being only required 
to step into the places of those who fell; and in the 
mean time acting as orderlies to the centurions and 
decurions. Below these came one century of the 1'ro- 
letarii, whose property was between one thousand live 
hundred pounds and three hundred and seventy-live, 

• These paid no taxes, and in ordinary times had no 
■military duty; hut on great emergencies arms wot 
furnished them hv the government, and they wen 1 
called out as an extraordinary levy. One century 
nmv included all whose property was less tlmn three 
hundred and sevimtv-live pounds, and who were called 
Capite Censi; and from these last no military service 
was at any time required, as we are told, till a, late 
period of the republic. 

Three centuries of a different character from all the vi'<- f%i>n, 

< hll tl l( 1 IK'S, 

rest remain to he -described, centuries defined not by #8i Tuin- 
the amount of their property, hut hv the nature of 
their occupation ; those of carpenters and smiths, 
Tahrorum; of hornhlowers, ('ornicines; and of trum¬ 
peters, Tuhicines, or, as Cicero calls them, Idticines. 

The first of these was attached to the centuries of the 
the first class, the other two to the fourth. The na¬ 
ture of their callings so connected them.with the ser¬ 
vice of the army, that this peculiar distinction was 
granted to them.. 

The position held in the eomitia hv the patricians’ 
clients is involved in great obscurity. We know that 
they had votes, and probably they must have’been en¬ 
rolled in the classes according to the amount of their 
property, without reference to its nature: at the same 
time Niebuhr thinks that they did not serve in the 
regular infantry along with the plebeians. It would 
M'om from the story of the three hundred Fabii, and 
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chap. 

v. 


The consti¬ 
tution was 
soon de¬ 
stroyed, and 
never en- 
tireh ie- 
stored. 


from the adventures related ot Cuius Marcias j(l , that 
the clients followed their lords to'the field at their 
])id(lin<r, and formed a sort of feudal force quite dis¬ 
tinct from the national army of the commons, like the 
retainers of the nobles in the middle ages, as distin¬ 
guished from the free burghers of the cities. 

Such is the account transmitted to us of the con¬ 
stitution of the eomitia of centuries. As their whole 
organization was military, so they were accustomed no 
meet 1 without the city, in the Field of Mars; they 
were called together not by lietors, like the eomitia of 
the curia 1 , hut by the blast of the horn: and their 
verv name was “ the Army of the City,” “ Exercbus 
FrbanusA” 

It is quite plain that this constitution tended to 
give the chief power in the state to the body of the 
commons, and especially to the richer class among 
them, who fought in the first ranks of the phalanx. 
For wherever there is a well-armed and well-disci¬ 
plined infantrv, it constitutes the main force of an 
army; and it is a true observation of Aristotle' 11 , that 
in the ancient commonwealths the chief power was 
apt to he possessed by that class of the people whose 
military scry ices were most important : thus, when the 
navy of Athens became its great support and strength, 
the government became democratic-ill; because the 
ships were chiefly manned hv citizens of the poorer 
classes. But we know, that for a very long period 
after the time of Semins, the commons at Borne, far 
from being the dominant part of the nation, were ex¬ 
cluded from the highest offices in the state, and were 
grievously oppressed both individually and ns a bodv. 
Nay, further, whenever we find any details given ot 


50 Dionysius, VII. 19, 20. 

• 1l A. Cltllius, XV. 27, quoted 
liuin La'll us Felix. 


3: Varro, de L. L. VI. 93. 

31 Politics, V. 4. VI. 7. Ed 
Bckktr. 
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the proceedings of the oomitia, or of the construction of chap. 
the army, we perceive a state of tilings very different — 
from that prescribed by the constitution of Servius. 

Hence have arisen the difficulties connected with it; 
for as it was never fully carried into effect, but over¬ 
thrown within a very few years after its formation, 
and onlv gradually and in part restored; as thus the 
constitution with which the oldest annalists, and even 
'the law-books which they copied were familiar, was 
not the' original constitution of Servius, but one 
bearing its name, while in reality it greatly differed 
from it; there is a constant confusion between the 
Nuo, and what is ascribed to the one mat often lie 
true only when understood of the other. 

< Mher good and popular institutions were ascribed s, ’ rv " 1 ‘' 

appoints 

to the reign of Servius. As he had made the com- J 1 "'^ i<t 

. # ti.c com¬ 

mons ail order in the state, so he nave them jud (fpg mom out of 

... . . ' . . i ' - their <>w li 

out oi their own body to try all civil causes; whereas <>i<icr. 
before they had no jurisdiction, lmt referred all their 
suits either to the king or to the houses. These 
judges were, as Niebuhr thinks, the eentumviri, the 
hundred men, of a later period, elected three from 
each tribe, so that in the time of Servius their number 
would probably have been ninctv. 

Jo give a further organization to the commons, he Ti.HVht.rais 
is said also to have instituted the festivals called Faga- tm'Smmi 
iialia and Compitalia. In the tribes in the country, 
many strong-liolds on high ground, pagi " 5 , had been 


M Dionysius calls these causes 
(ftiwriKM, as opposed to r« e\ to koi- 
rov (Ptftoin-a, IV. 25; hut afterwards 
he expresses himself more clearly, 
"hen lie calls these laws, laws which 
hindered the commons from being 
wronged by the patricians as former¬ 
ly. wept Tu rrvuftuXina, IV. 4 0 . The 

Dphori in like manner, at Sparta, 
were judges in tus tcov crvfxfioXiutov 
blKClS. Anstot. Polit. 111. l. Kd. 
Bekker. 


35 It, does not appear from Diony¬ 
sius* account whether there were 
one or more pagi in every tnhe. It 
would he most natural to suppose 
that there was but one, as other¬ 
wise the numbers of the people 
would have been taken according 
to a different division than that into 
tribes ; which does not seem proba¬ 
ble. The pagus was in a manner 
the town of the tribe, or rather 
would have become so, had this 
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fixed upon as a general refuge for the inhabitants and 
their cattle in case of invasion. Here they all met 
once a year, to keep festival, and every man, woman, 
and child, paid on these occasions a certain sum, which 
being collected by the priests gave the amount of the 
whole population. And for the same purpose !C , every 
one living in the city paid a certain sum at the temple 
of Juno Lucina for every birth in his family, another 
sum at the temple of Venus Libitina for even death/ 
and a third at the temple of Youth, for every son 
who came to the age of military service. The Com- 
pitalia 37 in the city answered to the Paganalia in the 
country, and were a yearly festival in honour of the* 
Lares or guardian spirits, celebrated at all the coin- 
pita, or places where several streets met. 


state of things continued. Diony¬ 
sius connects pagus with the (ireek 
irdyos, winch is likely enough; al¬ 
though afterwards the word merely 
signified a distort or canton, whe¬ 
ther in a plain country, or in a hilly. 
Nor do Varro’s words (1. 1. V. p. 
49 Edit Dordr. I 61 <),) " Ferae non 
poplili sed inontanorum modo, ut 
Pagumdibus. (jui suntaheujus pugi,” 
imply that the piigain were iiion- 
tam ; for the whole passage, when 
rightly stopped, and as Muller has 
now printed it, runs thus:—“Dies 
beptimontium, nominal us ab his 
eeptem montihus in queis sita urhs 
est, ferae non populi sell montuno- 
rum modo: ut Paganahhus, <jui 
sunt alicujus pugi ” “Montani,” 
refers to the inhabitants of the seven 
hills ; (the seven lulls of old Home, 
existing before the tune of Servius;) 
and Varro sajs that the Septunon- 
tiuin was a festival kept not by the 
whole people, but by the inhabitants 
of those hills only; just as at the 
Paganalia, the inhabitants of the 
pagus alone shared in the festival. 
See Festua, in Septunontio, “ Septi- 
montio ut ait Antistius Labeo, hisce 
montibus Feriae,” &c. 

46 Dionysius, IV. 15. 


37 Dionysius, IV. 14. What 
Dionysius here rails the Compituhn, 
and which he says were kept a lew 
days alter the Saturnalia, are not 
marked in tlie calendars, because, 
though the season at which they fell 
was fixed, the day was not so; they 
were amongst the “ conceptiv;e Fe¬ 
rae, ” or festivals announced every 
year by the magistrates, of which 
the precise day in some instances 
varied. (Maerohius, Satin-rial. I. 
16 ) They must not he confounded 
with the festival of the Fares I’ra'- 
stites on tne first of May. '1 he Lares 
were the spirits of the dead, baifu,vfs s 
who watched over their living pos¬ 
terity ; thence Dionysius calls them 
ijiiwts, because the heroes were del- 
lied men, like Hesiod’s ^aipocfr, 
whom he calls ijnAaefy OvrjTtov m'dpai- 
ttuiv. '1’he name of Lares is Etrus¬ 
can, Far is prince or mighty one. 
Yet as spirits, and belonging to the 
invisible world, they were called also 
the children of Mania (Maerohius, 
Saturna). 1. 7), a horrible goddess, 
whose name was given to frightful 
masks, the terror of children. 
Mania is clearly connected with the 
Dii Manes who were also the spirits 
of a man’s departed ancestors. 
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Other laws and measures are ascribed to Servius, chap. 

V. 

which seem to be the fond invention of a later period, —< 

when the commons, suffering' under a cruel and unjust ascribed to 
system, and wishing its overthrow, gladly believed" 
that the deliverance which they longed for had been 
dice given them by their good king, and that they 
were only reclaiming old rights, not demanding new 
ones. Servius, it is said 8 , drove out the patricians 
from their unjust occupation of the public land, and 
ordered that the property only, and not the person, of 
a debtor should be liable for the payment of his debt. 

Further, to complete the notion of a patriot king, 

•it was said that he had drawn out a scheme of popular 
government, bv which two magistrates, chosen every 
year, were to exercise the supreme power, and that 
he himself proposed to lay down his kingly rule to 
make wav for them. It can hardly be doubted that 
these two magistrates were intended to be chosen the 
one from the houses and the other from the commons, 
to be the representatives of their respective orders. 

III. But the following tyranny swept away the in-The w 

.. .. .*■,*’ , , slitutn',, of 

stitutions 'oi oervius, ami much more prevented the scrvmt, B uc- 
growth of that society for which alone his institutions tjkmly.’ 5 a 
were fitted. ISo man can tell how much of the story 
of the murder of the old king and of the impiety of 
the wicked Tullia is historical; but it is certain that 
the houses, or rather a* strong faction among them, 
supported Tarquinius in his usurpation: nor can we 
doubt the statement that the aristoeratical brother¬ 
hoods or societies served him more zealously than the 
legal assembly of the curia'; because these societies 
are ever to be met with in the history of the ancient 
Commonwealths, as pledged to one another for the 
interests of their order, and ready to support those 
interests by any crime. Like Sylla, in after-times, he 

** Dionysius, IV. 9. 
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crushed the liberties of the commons, doing away 
with the laws 35 of Servius, and, as we are told, de¬ 
stroying the tables on which they were written ; 
abolishing the whole system of the census, and con¬ 
sequently the arrangement of the classes, and with 
them the organization of the phalanx; and forbidding 
even the religious meetings of the Paganalia and 
Compitalia, in order to undo all that had been done 
to give the commons strength and union. Further it" 
is expressly said 1 ", that he formed his military force 
out of a small portion of .the people, and employed 
the great hulk of them in servile works, in the build- 
ing of the circus and the capitoline temple, and the* 
completion of the great drain or cloaca; so that in 
his wars, his army consisted of his allies, the Latins 
and Hernicans, in much greater proportion than of 
Homans. 11 is enmity to the commons was all in the 
spirit of Sylla; and the members of the aristocratieal 
societies, who were his ready tools in every act of con¬ 
fiscation, or legal murder, or mere assassination, were 
faithfully represented by the agents of Sylla’s pro¬ 
scription, by L. C’atilina and his patrician associates. 
But in what followed, Tarquinius showed himself, 
like Critias or Appius Claudius, a mere vulgar tyrant, 
who preferred himself to his order, when the two 
came into competition, and far inferior to Sylla, the 
most sincere of aristocrats, who having secured the 
ascendancy of his order, was content to resign his 
own personal power, who was followed therefore by 
the noblest as well as by the vilest of bis countrymen, 
by Pompcius and Catulus no less than by Catilina. 
Thus Tarquinius became hated by all that was good 
and noble amongst the houses, as well as by the com¬ 
mons; and both orders cordially joined to effect his 
overthrow. But the evil of his tyranny survived him; 

m Dionysius, IV. 43. 10 Dionysius, IV. 44. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OE THE STATE OF THE 
liOMANS UNDER THEIR KINGS. 


Ad nos vix tenuis fairur perlaliitur aura. 

VniQiL, .Tin. vn. 


The last chapter was long, yet the view which can he 
derived from it is imperfect. (.Questions must suggest 
themselves, as 1 said before, to which it contains no 
answers. Yet it seemed better to draw the attention 
first to one main point, and to state that point as tally 
as possible, reserving to another place much that was 
needed to complete the picture. For instance, the 
account of the classes of Servius leads naturally to 
questions as to the wealth of the Romans, its sources, 
its distribution, and its amount: the division of the 
people into centuries excites a curiosity as to their 
numbers: the mention of the change of the Roman 
worship, and the introduction of Etruscan rites, dispose 
us to ask, how these rites affected the moral character 
of the people; what that character was, and from 
whence derived. Again, when we read of the great 
works of the later kings, we think what advance or 
what style of the arts was displayed in them; and the 
laws of king Servius written on tables, with the poetical 
and uncertain nature of the story of his reign, make us 
consider what was the state of the human mind, and 
what use had as yet been made of the great invention 
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of letters. It is to these points, so far as I am able, that chap. 
the following chapter will be devoted. -—_—> 

I. Niebuhr has almost exhausted the subject of the ortiir 
Homan copper money. He has 1 shown its original low the Homans 
value, owing to the great abundance of the metal; that Inlet kings 
as it afterwards became scarce, a reduction in the weight money, 
of the coin followed naturally, not as a fraudulent de¬ 
preciation of it, but because a small portion of it was 
now as valuable as a large mass had been before. The 
plenty of copper in early times is owing to this, that 
where it is found it exists often in immense quantities, 
and (wen in large masses of pure metal on the surface of 
the soil. Thus the Copper Indians of North America 
found it in such abundance on their hills that they 
used it for all domestic purposes; but the supply thus 
easily obtained soon became exhausted; and as the 
Indians have no knowledge of mining, the metal is now 
comparatively scarce. The small value of copper at 
Home is shown not only bv the size of the coins, the 
as having been at first a full pound in weight, but also 
by the price of tin* war-horse, according to the regula¬ 
tion of Servius Tullius, namely, ten thousand 2 pounds 

1 Yol. I. p. 474. et seqq E<1. 2. V. p. 4 30, et seqq ) that in the year 
Set also Muller, Etrnskrr. 1 4, § 13. 1007 at the siege of Antioch an ok 

‘ “ Ad equos emendos dena nullia was sold cheap at five shillings ; and 
tens e\ publico data’' Livy, I 4.3. m 1223 at Verona, the average price 
It hits been doubted whether this of a horse was twenty-live pounds, 
sum he meant as the price of one This is reckoning by the Italian lira 
horse or two: Niebuhr supposes or pound, divided into twenty solidi 
that it includes the purchase of a or shillings : hut the value of both 
slave to act as groom, and also of a the pound and the shilling differed 
horse for him. And this seems con- so much in different tunes and 
firmed in some degree by Eestus, places, that. Ihe comparison can- 
who says that, the Romans used two not he depended on without further 
horses in battle, to have a fresh one examination. We should like to 
to mount when the first, one was know from what (Ireek writer Plu- 
tired; and that the money tfiven tareh borrowed his statement of 
to furnish these two hoises was th^ price of an ox in the time of 
called Pararium. Festus in “ Pa- Pubhcola. Was it from Tinueus, 
rarium,” and “ Paribus equis.” Yet from whom Pliny learnt that Servius 
I find in Yon R&umer’s Account of Tullius was the first person who 
the Prices of Things in the Middle- stamped money at Rome? And if 
ages, (Geschichte der Ilohenstaufen, so, at what did he reckon the as? 
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chap, of copper. This statement, connected as it is with the 
'-—- other details of the census, seems original and au¬ 

thentic; nor considering the great abundance of cattle 
and other circumstances, is it inconsistent with the 
account in Plutarch’s life of Publicola, that an ox in 
the beginning of the Commonwealth was worth ore 
hundred oboli, and a sheep worth ten; nor with the 
provisions of the Aternian law, which fixed the price 
of the one at one hundred ases and the other at ten. 
Thorprin- The sources of wealth amongst the Homans, under 
of wealth, their later kings, were agriculture, and also, in a large 
proportion, foreign commerce. Agriculture, indeed, 
strictly speaking, could scarcely he called a source of 
wealth ; for the portions of land assigned to each man, 
even if from the beginning they were as much as seven 
jugera, were not large enough to allow of the growth of 
much superfluous produce. The ager publicus, or un¬ 
divided public land, was indeed of considerable extent, 
and this as being enjoyed exclusively by the patricians 
might have been a source of great profit. Put in the 
earliest times it seems probable that the greatest part 
of this land was kept as pasture 3 ; and only the small 
portions of two jugera, allotted by the houses to their 
clients, to he held during pleasure, were appropriated 
to tillage. The low prices of sheep and oxen show 


Polybius reckoned the light ns of 
his tune at half an obolus, which 
would make the denarius, as it 
was already equivalent to sixteen 
ases, equal to eight oboli, or a 
drachm, and one-third (II. 15 ) 
Bv a comparison with the Aternian 
law, one would suppose that the 
obolus was meant to be equivalent 
to the as ; if so, copper bad so risen 
in value, that although the as of half 
an ounce weight was equal to half 
an obolus, the, as when it weighed 
twenty four times as much, that is 
a full pound, had only been worth 
twice as much; a diminution in 


value of twelve hundred per cent 
J “Dm,” says Pliny, XVIII. 3, 
“ pascua solum vectigal fuerant.” 
Varro says, “ duos agros non cole- 
bant propter Silvas, aut id genus ubi 
pecus posset pasci, et possuitbanf, 
ab usm siio Saltus nmninarunt.” 
De L. L. V. § 30. “ Possulere,” as 
Niebunr’s readers well know, is the 
proper term for the occupation of the 
public land. And the Scholiast on 
Thucydides, I 139, rightly considers 
yrjs t’wpia-rov to be equivalent to ov 
a-neipofMtirqs, becau^l undivided land 
was commonly left in pasture. 
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that cattle must have been abundant; the earliest ciiap. 
revenue according to Pliny was derived from pasture; —.— 
that is, the patricians paid so much to the state for 
their enjovment of the ager publicus, which was left 
uninclosed as pasture ground ; and all accounts speak 
of the great quantities of cattle reared in Italy from 
time immemorial. Cattle then may have been a source 
of wealth; hut commerce must have been so in a still 
' greater degree. The early foundation of (>stia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, ascribed to Ancus Marcius, could 
have had no object, unless the Homans had been en¬ 
gaged in foreign trade ; and the treaty with Carthage, 
already alluded to, proves the same thing directly and 
undeniably. In this treaty, the Homans are allowed to 
trade with Sardinia, with Sicily, and with Africa west¬ 
ward of the Fair Headland, that is, \\>th Carthage' 
itself, and all the coast westward to the pillars of 
Hercules; and it is much more according to tine 
common course of things, that this treaty should have 
been made to regulate a trade already in activity, than 
to call it for the first time into existence. I»v this 
commerce great fortunes were sure to he made, because' 
there were as yet so many new markets' open to the enter¬ 
prising trader, and none perhaps where the demand for 
his goods had been so steadily and abundantly supplied 
as to destroy the profit of his traffic. Hut although 
much wealth must thus have been brought into Horne, 
it is another question how widely it was distributed. 

AY as foreign trade open to every Homan, or was it con¬ 
fined to the patricians and their clients, and in a still 
larger proportion to the king ! The king had large 
domains of his own \ partly arable', partly pasture, and 

4 Thus Herodotus speaks of the xpovov. IV.152 
enormous profits trade hy a Samian 6 Cicero, de Repuhhca, V. 2 These 
ship which accidWtally found its were the Creek which the 

way to Tartessus: observing to <5e kings always had assigned to them. 
tp7ropiov tovto QKTjpciTov tovtov Toe See Herodot. IV. lf>l. 
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partly planted with«vines and olives; hence he was in 
a condition to traffic with foreign countries, and much 
of the Homan commerce was probably carried on by 
the government for its own direct benefit, as was the 
case in Judaea in the reign of Solomon. The patricians 
also, we may be sure, exported, like the Russian'no¬ 
bility, the skins and wool of the numerous herds and 
Hocks which fed upon their public land, and were the 
owners of trading ships, as it was not till three cen¬ 
turies afterwards that a law 0 was passed with the 
avowed object of restraining senators, a term then be¬ 
come equivalent with patricians, from possessing ships 
of large burden. Nor can we suppose that the m vv 
plebeian centuries of knights, who had been chosen 
from the richest of the commons, were excluded from 
those commercial dealings which their order in later 
times almost monopolized. All these classes then 
might and probable did become wealthy; hut it may 
be doubted whether the plebeian landholders had the 
same opportunities open to them. Agriculture was to 
them the business of their lives; if their estates were 
ill cultivated, they were liable to be degraded lrom their 
order; nor had they the capital which could enable 
them to enter with advantage upon foreign trade. It 
is possible indeed that foreign trade may have been one 
of the privileges of the higher classes, as it is at this 
day in Russia 7 ; but surely Niebuhr is not warranted by 
the passage which he quotes from Dionysius, in assert¬ 
ing that the plebeians were excluded from commerce 
as well as from handicraft occupations; retail trade 8 , 

9 By Cains Fiammius, a short to carry on foreign trade. Those of 
time before the second Punic war. the second guild may only trade 
See Livy, XXI OJ. within the Russian empire , those of 

7 Of the “ Merchants of the three the third guild may only carry on 
Guilds,” only those of the first guild retail trades. See Schnitzler, Sta- 
jiossessing a'capital of at least fifty tistique de l’Etmiire de Russie, p. 
thousand francs, (something more 117. ™ 

than two thousand pounds,) are 8 Ovrt KilirpXov ours yfiportyi t/v 
allowed to own merchant ships, and fDiov e\(iv, IX. 25. It is true that 
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which is all that Dionysius speaks of, was considered by 
the ancients in a very different light from the whole¬ 
sale dealings of the merchant with foreign countries. 

Beyond this we have scarcely the means of proceed¬ 
ing. Setting aside the tyranny ascribed to Tarquinius, 
and remembering that it was his policy to deprive the 
commons of their lately-acquired citizenship, and to 
treat them like subjects rather than members of the 
’stSte, the picture given of the wealfh and greatness of 
dudma under Solomon, may convey some idea of the 
state of Borne under its later kings. Bowerful 
amongst surrounding nations, exposed to no hostile 
infusions, with a flourishing agriculture, and an 
active commerce', the country was great and pros¬ 
perous* ami the king was enabled to execute public 
works of tin 1 highest magnificence, and to invest him¬ 
self with a splendour unknown in the earlier limes of 
the monarchy. The last Tarquinius was guilty of in¬ 
dividual acts of oppression, we may be sure, towards 
the patricians no less than the plebeians; but it was 
these last whom he laboured on system to depress and 
degrade, and whom he employed, as Solomon did the 
C'anaanites ’, in all the servile and laborious part of 
his undertakings. Still the citizens or patricians 


CHAP. 

VI. 


Dionysius had just before used the 
term f'piTroeov', lmt 1 think that it is 
(/X7r(>/)u)e which he uses in an impro¬ 
per sense, jind not. kuttt)\ov. Cicero 
distinguishes between them in a 
well-known passage. “ Sordidi 
etiarn putandi qui merrantnr a mer- 
eatoribus quod statim vendant: 
( KUTrrfkot ) opilicesque oinnes (\t//><*- 
Tfyin sordida arte versantur. 
* * * M ercatura antern si tennis est, 
sordida jmtnnda cst: sin magnu et 
copiosa multa undique appmtans, 
multisqne sine vanitate impertiens, 
nt>n est admodum vituperanda.” 
De Offieus, II. prrqje finem. Cicero 
" rote at a time when all tiade was 
considered degrading to a senator, 


and his language breathes the spirit 
of modern imstoeraey. ^ et even he 
distinguishes between the merchant 
and the petty trader or shopkeeper. 
The plebeians were excluded from 
following the latter callings hv posi¬ 
tive institution; from the former 
they might have been virtually ex¬ 
cluded by their poverty. 

Since writing Ihe above note, I 
see that Niebuhr has himself tacitly 
corrected Ins mistake m the second 
volume, p 4.V», ‘2nd Kd hv translat¬ 
ing KiinrjKov in this same passage of 
Dionysius, “ wer Krnm^nnfcL er- 
wahlte,” instead of “ Hunrfel.” 
“ Kranihandel ” is “ retail trade.” 

^ 1 Kings ix 20, 21. 
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chap, themselves found that the splendour of his govern- 

'—/—' merit had its burdens for them also; as the great ma¬ 
jority of the Israelites, amid all the peace and pros¬ 
perity of Solomon’s reign, and although exempted 
from all servile labour, and serving only in honourable 
offices yet complained that they had endured a griev¬ 
ous joke, and took the first opportunity to relieve 
themselves from it bv banishing the house of Solomon 
from among them Tor ever. 

Population. ()f the population of Home under its later kings 
nothing can he known with certainty, unless we con¬ 
sider as historical the pretended return of the census 
taken bv Servius Tullius, eightv-four thousand seven 
hundred. Nor is it possible to estimate the numbers 
of the armv front the account of the centuries. We 
are expressly told that the centuries "were very un¬ 
equal in the number of men contained in them; and 
even with regard to the centuries of the first class, we 
know not whether they consisted of any fixed number. 
It. is possible that the century in the Homan army, 
like the rditr; in the Athenian, bore two different 
senses; the Athenian heavy-armed infantry were 
divided into ten hut the number contained in; 

each of these must necessarily have been indefinite. 
\\ e read however of rd^oc and raimpyoi in particular 
expeditions, by which apparently we are to understand 
certain drafts from the larger ruluq with their com¬ 
manders, and the numbers here would he fixed accord¬ 
ing to the force required for the expedition. So the 
centuriie 1 of the different classes must have each fur¬ 
nished their contingents for actual service on a certain 
fixed proportion, and these contingents from the cen- 

10 1 Kings v. 22. Compare xii. to the period when we shall for 

4—1&* the first time have any historical 

11 I propose to reserve all consi- accounts in d^il of the military 
deration of the numbers and consti- operations of the Roman armies, 
tution of the early Roman leg^in 
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furies would be called centuries themselves; but we chap. 
do not know either their actual force or their force —-— J 
comparatively with one another; a century of the 
fifth class, consisting of light armed soldiers, must 
have contained many more men than a century of 
heav^t-armed soldiers of the first class. 

11. It is difficult to form a clear idea of the moral 
character of tin' Roman people under its kings, ho- c ''‘ l, . mtrr ,,f 

11 # 07 ihu Romans. 

YaJise we cannot he sure that the pictures handed 
down to us of that period wore not copied from the 
manners of a later time, and thus represent in fact the 
state of the Commonwealth rather than that of the 
.Monarchy, d ims the simple habits of Lucretia seem 
copied from the matrons of the republic in the time of 
its early poverty, and cannot safely he ascribed to the 
princesses of the magnificent house of the Tarqninii. 

Again, we can scarcely tell how far we may carry hack 
tin' origin of those characteristic points in the later 
Roman manners, the absolute authority possessed by 
the head of a family over his wife and children. Rut 
it is probable that they are of great antiquity; for tint 
absolute power of a hither over his sons extended only 
to those who were born in that peculiar form of mar¬ 
riage called Connubium, a connexion which anciently 
could only subsist between persons of tilt' same order, 
and which was solemnized by a peculiar ceremony 
called Confarreatio; a ceremony so sacred, that a 
marriage thus contracted could only be dissolved by 
certain unwonted and horrible rites, purposely ordered 
as it seems to discourage the practice of divorce. All 
‘ these usages point to a very great antiquity, and indi¬ 
cate the early severity of the Roman domestic man- 
» * 

ners, and the habits of obedience which every citizen 
learned under his father’s roof. Ibis severity how¬ 
ever did not imply an equal purity; connubium could 
only be contracted with one wife, but the practice of 
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chap, concubinage was tolerated, although the condition of 

•—^— a concubine is marked as disreputable by a law so old 
as to be ascribed to NumaA And the indecency of 
some parts of the ancient religious, worship, and the 
licence allowed at particular festivals, at marriages, 
and in the festal meetings of men amongst themselves, 
belong so much to an agricultural people, as well as 
to human nature in general, that these too may be 
safelv presumed to be coeval with the very origin,of 
the Homan nation. 

Theiriovcof I3 u t the most striking point in the character of the 

institutions ' 1 . 

ftiui law. Romans, and that which has so permanently influenced 
the condition of mankind, was their love of institu¬ 
tions and of order, their reverence for law, their habit 
of considering the individual as living only for that 
soeietv of which he was a member. This character, 
the very opposite to that of the barbarian and the 
savage, belongs apparently to that race to which the 
Creeks and Homans both belong, by whatever name, 
IVlasgian, Tvrrhenian, or Sikelian, we choose to dis¬ 
tinguish it. It has indeed marked the Teutonic race, 
but in a less degree; the Kelts have been strangers 
to it, nor do we find it developed amongst the nations 
of Asia: but it strongly characterizes the Dorians in 
Greece, and the Homans; nor is it wanting among 
the lonians, although in these last it was modified by 
that individual freedom which arose naturally from 
the surpassing vigour of their intellect, the destined 
well-spring of wisdom to the whole world. But in 
Koine, as at Lacedamion, as there was much less 
activity of reason, so the tendency to regulate and to 
organize was much more predominant. Accordingly, 
we find traces of this character in the very earliest 
traditions of Koman story. Even in Komulus, his in- 

12 IMle*.aram .Innonis ne tangito missis agnum (teminam cecdito. 
... si tanget, Junoni enmbus de- Festus in “ Pellex.” 
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stitutions go hand in hand with his deeds in arms; chat. 

o ' \ 1 

and tlie wrath of the gods darkened tilt' last years of ——> 
the warlike Tullus, because he had neglected the rites 
and ordinances established by Nunia. Kama and 
►Servius, whose memory was cherished most fondly, 
were»knmvn only as lawgivers; Ancus, like Komulus, 
is the founder of institutions as well as the conqueror, 
and one particular branch of law is ascribed to him 
•as*its author, the ceremonial to be observed before 
going to war. The two Tarquinii are represented as 
of foreign origin, and the character of their reigns is 
foreign also. They are great warriors and great kings ; 
thffv extend the dominion of Koine; they enlarge the 
city, and embellish it with great and magnificent 
works; but they add nothing to its institutions; and 
it was the crime of the last Tarquinius to undo those 
good regulations which his predecessor had appointed. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the works of art m tim muc 
executed in Home under the later knurs, whether 
architecture or sculpture ", were of htrusean origin; 
but what is meant by “ Etruscan,” and how far Etrus¬ 
can art was itself derived from (.irecce, is a question 
which lias been warmly disputed. 1 he statue ot 
Jupiter 5 in the capitol, and the tour-horsed chariot 

11 Intentus perficicndo tcinplo, riod later than lilt foundation of the 
fabns undiuue ex Etruria amt is, capitol 

&<•. Livy. 1 .6. fgl’liny, XXXV 12, quoted arn., 

11 Before tlie ornamenting of the as sating “ lurii.iinun a I'regelhs 
temple of Ceres, at Rome, near the aceitmn, cm locaret I arqumms 1 ns- 
Circus Maximus, by two Greeks, ons elligiem Jnvis in fill Polio ilu un- 
ltamoplnlus und (iorgusus, all works (lain” He hud just hi (ore sun 
of painting or sculpture, according that all the mmge.s of tins period 

t» Varro, had been Etmscun. were F.ti usean , how t hi n do \m hint 

■(l’liny, XXXV. 12.) Micali sup- the statue of .lupder liirnsi Ifg'ieril.- 
poses the temple here meant to hat e ed to an artist ol l'r> gi h.i , a u y Jan 
been the one vowed by A. I’oslminns, town on the I .ins, wit I. win. ti lie 
dictator at the battle of the lake Romans in lurquinius reign are 
Regillu.s, (Tacitus, Annul. 11 4 9,) not known to lias c had anvcmincx- 

descnbed us a temple, “l.ibcro, inn ' Bi sides, “ '1 urrinnus is upjia- 
Eiberaeque et Ccren, juxta Circum rently only another foi m <>i \rrR- 
MiiMimun ” At any rate the two nus,” ami seems to mark the artis 
(-*ieek artists must belong to a pe- as an Etruscan. Are we then to 
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chap, on the summit of the temple, together with most of 

'—v-’ the statues of the gods, were at this period wrought 

in clay; bronze was not generally employed till a later 
age. There is no mention of any paintings in Rome 
itself earlier than the time of the Commonwealth; 
but 1’linv speaks of some frescoes at Ardea ami at 
('awe, which he considered to he older than the very 
foundation of the city, and which in his own age pre¬ 
served the freshness of their colouring, and in His 
judgment were works of remarkable merit. The Ca- 
pitoline temple 6 itself was built nearly in the form of 
a square, each side being about two hundred feet in 
length; its front faced southwards, towards the for Inn 
and the Palatine, and had a triple row of pillars be¬ 
fore it, while a double row inclosed the sides of the 
temple. Those, it is probable, were not of marble, 
but made either of the stone of Rome itself, like 
the cloaca, or possible from Ihe quarries of Gabii or 
Alba. 

Lanpinec. The end of the reiini of the last kni<r of Rome falls 

ami mtel- n ~ 

read Eregenm instead of Fregella?, was introduced directly into Italy 
or are we to suppose the artist’s from (ireece itself, as is indicated in 
fame to have been so eminent that the story of 1 )emaratus mining Irom 
the people of Fregella* had first in- (’ormth to Tarquinn, with the artists 
vited him thither from his own Euelnr and Eugruimnus, “ (’unmn^ 
country, and the Homan king after- hand " and “ Cunning carver?” 
wards brought lum from Fregella? The paintings at Aidea and Caere 
to Home? In this manner Polycra- mentioned by Pliny both occur in 
tes of Samos sent for Pemucedes towns of lYlasgian origin; and the 
the physician from Athens; and the arts may have thus been cultivated 
Athenians had invited him from to a certain degree in Italy, even 
ypgiiua, where he had first settled before the beginning of any commu- 
after leaving Ins own country, Cro- mention with (ireece. Hut the vases 
ton Herodotus, III. 131. and other monuments now found in 

Hut the question still returns, Ktmscan towns, m the rums of Tar- 
vvhat is meant by Etiuscan art? quinu for instance, and of Vulei, 
Are we to understand this term of belong to a later period, and are 
the Etruscans properly so called, the either actually of (Ireek workman- 
conquerors of the T\nhernan Helas- ship, or were executed by Etruscans 
gians, or of these Tyrrheno-lYlas- to whom (ireek art was familiar, 
gians themselves, who must have See M. Bunsen's “ lhseours,” in 
held Agylla at least, if not other the 6th volume of the Annals of 
places on the coast, down to the the Antiquarian Institute of lloine, 
time of the last kings of Rome; or, p. 40 , &c. 
again, how much of Etruscan art 16 Dionysius, TV 7 . 61. 
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less than twenty years before the battle of Marathon. 
The aye of the Creek heroic poetry was lony since 
past; the evils of the iron-aye, of that imperteet ei\i- 
lization, when loyal oppression has suereeded to the 
more violence of the plunderer and the conqueror, 
had been bewailed by Hesiod three centuries earlier; 
Theoynis bad mourned o\er the sinkiny imp.irtance 
of noble birth, and the yrowiny intluence of riches; 
13,0 old aristocracies had been o\ertbrown by sinyle 
tvrants, and these ayain had every when' \ iclded to 
the power of aristocracies under a mitiyated form, 
ubicb in some instances admitted a mixture of popular 
fiVedom. Abacus and Sapplm had been dead tor 
more than half a century; Simonides was in the 
viyour of life; and prose histoiw had already been at¬ 
tempted In 1 lecataais of Miletus. Of the works of 
those last indeed onlv frayments have descended to us; 
but their entire writinys, toyothor with those ol main 
other earlier poets, scattered up and down tlnouyh a 
period of more than two hundred \ears, exited till 
the yeneral wreck of ancient literal mm and furnished 
abundant monumeiits of the \iyour of the Creek mind, 
lony before the period when history beyan faithfully 
•to record particular events. Hut of the Homan mind 
under the kinys, Cicero knew no more than wc do. 
lie had seen no works of that j.eriod, whether of his¬ 
torians or of poets; he had never heaid the n.nni ot a 
sinyle individual whose ycnius bad made it tanmus, 
and had preserved its memory together with bis own. 
A certain number of laws ascribed to the kinys, am 
• preserved, whether on tables of wood or bra.-s m the 
Capitol, or in the collection of the jurM 1’apirms, 
won* almost tlio solo monmnonK w\\u li tould i mtiaU 
the spirit of the earh ayes of the Umuan people. I’" 1 
even these, to judye from the tew extiai ts wit i w m i 
we are acquainted, must have been modernized m 
VoL. I. 


cir \p. 

\ i. 

—_ > 

U i tvi.il eliu- 
t i< ter of tho 
Homans 
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their language; for the Latin of a law ascribed t'o 
Servius Tullius is perfectly intelligible, and not more 
ancient in its forms than that of the fifth eenturv of 
Home; whereas the few genuine monuments of the 
earliest times, the Hymns of the Salii, and of the 
Brotherhood of Husbandry, Fratres Arvales, required 
to be interpreted to the Homans of Cicero’s time like 
a foreign language; and of the Hymn of the Fratres 
Arvales we can ourselves judge, for it has been acci¬ 
dentally preserved to our days, and the meaning of 
nearly half of it is only tube guessed at. This agrees 
with what Folvbius says of the language of the treaty 
between Home' and Carthage, concluded in the first 
year of the Commonwealth ; if was so unlike the Latin 
of bis own time, the end of the sixth and beginning of 
the seventh century of Lome, that even those who 
understood it best found some things in it which with 
their best attention the\ could seareeh explain. Thus, 
although verst's were undoubtedly made and sung in 
tilt' times of the kings, at funerals and at feasts, in 
commemoration of the worthy deeds of tlit* noblest of 
the Homans; and although some of the actual stories 
of the kings may perhaps have come down from this 
source, yet it dot's not appear that they were ever' 
written; and thus they wereydterod from one genera¬ 
tion to another, nor can any one tell at what time 
they attained to their present shape. Traces of a 
period much later than that of the kings may be dis¬ 
cerned in them; and 1 see no reason to differ from the 
opinion of Niebuhr, who thinks that as we now have 
them they are not earlier than the restoration of the 
city after the invasion of the Gauls. 

If this be so, there rests a veil not to be removed, 
not only on the particular history of the early Homans, 
but on that which we should much more desire to 
know, and which in the case of Greece stands forth in 
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such full light, the nature and power of their genius; 
what they thought, what they hated, and what they 
hived. Yet although the legends of the early Homan 
story are neither historical, nor vet coeval with the 
subjects which they celebrate, still their fame is so 
grettt, and their beauty and interest so surpassing, 
that it would he unpardonable to sacrifice them alto¬ 
gether to the spirit of inquire and of fact, and to ex- 
efude them from the place which they have so long 
held in lloman history. Nor shall 1 complain of m\ 
readers, it’ they pass over with indifference these at¬ 
tempts of mine to put together the meagre fragments 
ot’our knowledge, and to present them with an outline 
of the times of the kings, at once incomplete and 
without spirit; while they read with eager interest 
the immortal story of the fall ol Turquinius, and the 
wars with Horsenna and the Latins, as it has been 
handed down to us in the rich colouring of the old 
heroic lays of Home. 


CHAP. 

vi. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TI1E STORY OF THE BANISHING OF KING TARQUEHl'S 
AND Ills HOUSE, AND OF THEIR ATTIC 1U*TS TO utfr 
THEMSELVES BROUGHT BACK AGAIN. 


<l Vis et Tarquunos reges, anunaimjue superbam 
Ultoris Bruti, fiiscesquc vnlcrc reccptus ?’’ 

Virgil, tKii. vr. 


CHAIL 

VII 

IIow knur 
Tan)uniuis, 

nffi ioli toil li\ 
a prodigy in 
lll.S (KlllKC, 
srnt two of 
liiBsons with 

Rut ms Hi a¬ 
tus to con¬ 
sult tlu- 
emu le of 

Delphi. 


While king Tarquinius was at tlio height of his great¬ 
ness, it chanced upon a time, that from the altar' in 
the court of his palace there crawled out a snake, 
which devoured the offerings laid on the altar. So 
the kino thought it not enough to consult the sooth- 
shyers of the Etruscans whom he had with him, hut 
he sent two of his own sons to Delphi, to ask counsel 
of the oracle of the Greeks; for the oracle of Delphi 2 
was famous in all lands. So his sons Titus and Aruns 
went to Delphi, and they took with them their cousin 
Lucius dtmius, whom men called Brutus, that is, the 
Dullard; for lie seemed to be wholly without wit, and 
he would eat wild ties with honey . This Lucius 


1 Ovul, Fasti. II. 7M. 

Ecce, nefas visu, modus altanbus 
annuls 

Exit, ct extinctis ignibus exta rupit. 

* Livy, l fif>, maximc incbtmn in 
terns orandum The story of the 
last of the Roman kings sending to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, is in 
itself nothing improbable. We lead 
of the Agylkeans of Agylla or Core 
doing the same thing at an earlier 
period. Heiod-Aus, I. 107• These 


were Tyrrhenians, or lMasgums; 
and there was a sufficient mixture 
of the same race in the Roman 
people, to give them a natural con¬ 
nexion with the. religion of Greece. 

J A lVstumius Albums, cotem- 
porary with Cato the censor, quoted 
bv Macrohms, Saturriuha, II 1G. 
Grossulos ex mtlle edebat. “ Ex 
inelle,” dipping them into honey, 
and ea‘mg them when just taken 
out of it, t e. with the honey clinging 
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was not really dull, but very subtle; and It was for chap. 
fear of his uncle’s cruelty, that he made himself as —P— 
one without sense; for he was very rich, and he feared 
lest king Tarquinius should kill him for the sake of 
his inheritance. So when he went to Delphi he 
carried with him a staff of horn, and the staff was 
hollow, and it was filled within with gold, and he gave 
the staff to the oracle 1 as a likeness of himself; for 
though he seemed dull, and of no account to look upon, 
vet he bad a golden wit within. When fhe three 
young men had performed the king’s bidding, they 
asked the oracle for themselves, a?id they said, V M) 

T*ord Apollo, tell us, which of us shall he king in 
Home !" Then there came a voice from the sanc¬ 
tuary and said, u Whichever of you shall first kiss his 
mother." So the sons of Tarquinius agreed to draw 
lots between themselves, which of them should first 
kiss their mother, when they should have returned to 
Home; and they said they would keep the oracle 
secret, from their brother Sextus, lest he should, he 
king rather than they. Hut Lucius understood the 
mind of the oracle better; so as they all went doy\n 
from the temple, he stumbled as if by chance, and fell 
yvitli his face to the earth, and kissed the earth; for 
be said, u The earth is the true mother of us all.” 

Now when they came back to Home, king Tar- Ho " :,t „ 

* ' tll( H< go <lf 

quinius was at war with the people of Ardea : and as tfr 
the city was strong, his army lay a long while before ... 

n J . . pun .1 .ipiill 

it, till it should be forced to yield through famine, m, «.,.iti, „r 

all about them. Compare Plautus, 4 Per ambages elligiem liigenn 
Merc 1. 1 . 28. “ Rcsmarn e\ inelle sin I>i\y, 1. % 
de\ orato,” where the sense o( the b Pnv, 1. -V- 'Plus is one of the 
preposition can hardly he distin- incongruita s of the stor\. \rdea, 
gmshed from that ot “ cum/' (iro^si m the first year of the fommon- 
and grossuh are imperfect and un- wealth, is mentioned as one of the 
rtpe tigs ; either those of the wild dependent allies of Rome. See the 
tig which never come to perfec- famous treaty with Carthage, as 
tion, or the young fruit of the cul- given hy Polybius. III. 22. 
tivated tig, gathered before its tune. 
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C vn P ' ^ le Romans had leisure for feasting and for divert- 

—-’ ine themselves: and once Titus and Aruns 6 were 

tlicir wives, “ 

“ nd 1,ow supping with their brother Sextus, and their cousin 

Lucretia was ri . . . r 

jujKcd the Tarquinius of Collatia was supping with them. And 
they disputed about their wives, whose wife of them 
all was the worthiest lady. Then said Tarquinius of 
Collatia, “ Let us go, and see with our own eyes what 
our wives are doing, so shall we know which is the 
worthiest.” Upon this they all mounted their horses, 
and rode first to Lome; and there they found the 
wives of Titus, and of Aruns, and of Sextus, feasting 
and making merry. They then rode on to Collatia, 
and it was late in the night, hut they found Lueretki, 
the wife ot Tarquinius of Collatia, neither feasting, 
nor yet sleeping, but she was sitting with all her 
handmaids around her, and all were working at the 
loom. So when they saw this, they all said, “ Lucretia 
is the worthiest lady.” And she entertained her 
husband and his kinsmen, and after that they rode 
ba<*k to the camp before Anlca. 

ortho ] iut a spirit ot wicked passion 7 seized upon Sextus, 

'wicked deed 1 ^ 1 1 

.ifsi'xtim and a few days afterwards he went alone to Collatia, 

apunst and Lucretia received turn hospitably, for he was her 

Lucretia. , , ,, 1 . . . , . 

husband s kinsman. At midnight he arose and went 
to her chamber, and he said that if she yielded not to 
him, he would slay her and one of her slaves with 
her, and would saj to her husband that he had slain 


IT cm Lucre- 
tin, lu\ mg 
told the 
■wickedness 
to Tier 
husband 
and her 
futhci, slew 
licit*] L 


her in her adultery. So when Sextus had accom¬ 
plished Iris wicked purpose, he went back again to the 
mmp. 

Then Lucretia s sent in haste to Lome, to pray that 
her father Spurius Lucretius would come to her: and 
she sent to Ardea to summon her liusband. Her 
father brought along with him Publius Valerius, and 


r ' I.ivy, l 
r 1 .ivy , I 5s. 


H Livy, 1 5b 
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her husband brought with him Lucius Junius, whom chap. 
men call Brutus. When they arrived, they asked — —' 
.earnestly, “Is all well?” Then she told them of the 
wicked deed of Sextus, and she said, “ If ye he men, 
avenge it.” And they all swore to her, that they 
would avenge it. Then she said again, “ l am not 
guilty; vet must I too share in the punishment of this 
deed, lest any should think that they may he false to 
Jheir husbands and live.” And she drew a knife 
from her bosom, and stabbed herself to the heart. 

At that sight 11 her husband and her father cried """ hv ', 
aloud; but Lucius drew the knife from the wound, 

.111(1 I .111 I1H 

and held it up, and said, “ 1 »v this blood 1 swear, that »• .. $ 

t •• . . i . * , ri> .. nlnl tin- 

1 will Visit, this deed upon king 1 arquinnis, and ml 1 h<t'' u> 
bis accursed race; neither shall am man hereafter berm- r„ 
king in Lome, lest he do the like wickedness.” And iL hm,., 
lie gave tile knife to her husband, and to her lather, 
and to l’ublius Valerius. They marvelled to hear 
such words from him whom men called dull; but they 
swore also, and they took up the body of Lmretia, 
and carried it down into the forum; and they said, 

“ Lehold tin' deeds of the rvieked famifv of Tar- 
(juinius.”. .Ml the people of ('ollatia y\ere moyed, 
and the men took up arms, and they set a guard at 
the gates, that none might go out to carry the tidings 
to Tarquinius, and they followed Lucius to Lome, 
d here, too, all the people came together, and the crier 
summoned them to assemble before tlm tribune of the 
Celeres, for Lucius held that office °. And Lucius 


v Livy, I 59. 

10 The tnhune of the (Yleres w us 
to the Linjr, what the master of ilie 
horse was afterwards to the (helatot 
It is hardly necessary to point out 
the extravagance ot the ston, in re¬ 
presenting Bi ntus, though a reputed 
idiot, \et invested with such an im¬ 
portant nlliee. l'Ystus say s that 
Bi nt 11 ^ in old . Latin, w as synony¬ 


mous with (Jruvis, tins would show 
a connexion 1 m tween iheuonl and 
tin (t reek .■*(/, un ll Is \ er\ possi¬ 
ble that its rarlv momIL (1 tion, us it 
< iignoMu n, may ha\e d 1 II« ltd \erv 
hi t b- li o n tint of St virus When 
the sitfialieution of “ dulnesa ” eiimi! 
to he nioie confirmed, the s1or\ of 
Brutus’ pretended uliotey would he 
im enled to explum th" fa* t ul so 
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spoke to them of all the tyranny of Tarquinius and 
his sons, and of the wicked deed of Sextus. And the 
people in their curia? took hack from Tarquinius the 
sovereign power, which they had given him, and they 
banished him and all his family. Then the vouimer 


men followed Lucius to Ardea, to win over the 


aiany 


there to join them; and the city was left in the charge 
of Spurius Lucretius. Hut the wicked Tullia tied in 
haste trom her house, and all, both men and women*, 
cursed her as she passed, and prayed that the furies of 
her father’s blood might visit her with vengeance. 

Meanwhile 1 king Tarquinius set out with speed to 
Home to put down the tumult. Hut Lucius turned 
■aside from the road, that he might not meet him, and 
came to the cam]); and the soldiers jo\fully received 
him, and they drove out the sons of Tarquinius. King 
Tarquinius came to Home, hut the gates were shut, 
and the) declared to him, from theyvalls, the sentence 
ol banishment winch had been passed against him and 
his tamily. So he v iclded to his fortune, and went to 
live at (mere with his sons Titus and Aruns. 11 is 
other soil* Sextus 1 , went to (mini, and the people 
there, remembering how he had bet raved them to his 
father, slew him. Then the army left the cam]) before 
Ardei, and went hack to Home. And all men said, 
u Let us follow the good laws of the good king Servius; 
and let us meet in our centuries, according as he 
directed 1 ', and let us choose two men year hv year to 
govern us, instead of a king.” Then the people met 
in their centuries in the field of Mars, and they 
chose two men to rule over them, Lucius Junius, 


wise a man being called by such a have generally fallowed I.ivv, as the 
name. writer of the i>. st taste, and likely to 

11 Livy, I. 60 give the oldest and most poetical 

ia Lny, 1. (it). Dionysius makes version of them. 

Sextus live till the battle by the lake 1J Consules inde eonutirs centu- 
lteKillus, and describes him as killed riatis —ex cominentanis Ser. Tulin 
there. When the stories differ, I creati sunt. Livy, J. OO. 
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whom men called Brutus, and Lucius Ta rquinius of CHAP, 
Collatia. ——■ 

But the pcople' ; were afraid of Lucius Tarquinius u..« \,u u « 
for his name’s sake, for it seemed as though a Tar- A' T'X2\ 
quinius wore still kino- over them. So they prayed VLViV,!.' 
him* to depart from liome, and lie went and took all i'if fZvf 
his woods with him, and settled himself at Lav inimn. Mkl ' 
Then the senate and the people decreed that all the 
hjmse of the Tarqninii should he banished, even 
though they were not of the kino’s family. And the 
people met a wain in their centuries., and chose I’uhlius 
Valerius to rule over them towether with Brutus, in 
tlte room of Lucius Tarquinius of Collatia. 

Now at this time '' nianv of the laws of the wood ’■’»« i»»* ..f 
kinw Servius were restored, which Tarquinius lliH.m-sm»« 
tyrant had overthrown. For the commons attain 
chose their own judoes, to trv all causes between a 
man and his neiwljbnur; and they had attain their 
meetings and their sacrifices in the city and in the 
Country, even man in his own tribe and in Ins own 
district. And lest then 1 should seem to he two Lines 
instead of one, it was ordered that one only of the 
two should hear rule at one time, and that the lietors 
'with their rods and axes should walk before him 
alone. And the two were to hear rule month lu 
month. 

Then kinw Tarquinius 11 sent to Borne, to ask for h»« <<-it:mi 
all the woods that had belonwcd to him; and the n*'."- 

“ . 11 |.i.'tK 'i I.. 

senate after a while decreed that the woods should he m,,,,. i..«k 

I » B 111L' I .11 - 

given back. I Jut those w limn he had Miit t <» home .junmi** 
to ask for his woods, had mcetinws with many \omiw 
men of noble birth, and a plot was laid to brine back 
king- Tarquinius. So the yuan" men wrote letters to 
Tarquinius, pledping to him their faith, and amonw 

14 Livy. II. 2 

15 Diuiwsius, V. 2. 


15 Livy, II 3, 4. 
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them were Titus and Tiberius, the sons of Brutus. 
But a slave happened to overhear them talking to¬ 
gether, and when he knew that the letters were to be 
given to the messengers of Tarquinius, he went and 
told all that he had heard to Brutus and to Publius 
Valerius. Then they came and seized the young Vnen 
and their letters, and so the plot was broken up. 

After this there was a strange and piteous sight to 
behold. Brutus and Publius 17 sat on their judgnierh- 
seats in the forum, and the voung men wore brought 
before them. Then Brutus bade the lictors to bind 
his own two sons, Titus and Tiberius, together with 
the others, and to scourge them with rods, according 
to the law. And after they had been scourged, the 
lictors struck off their heads with their axes, before 
the eyes of their father; and Brutus neither stirred 
from his seat, nor turned awav his e\es from the sight, 
yet men saw as they looked on him that his heart was 
grieving inwardly 8 over his children. Then they 
marvelled at him, because he had loved justice more 
than his own blood, and had not spared his own 
children when they had been false to their country, 
and had offended against the law. 

Whim " king Tarquinius found that the plot was 
broken up, he persuaded the people of Yeii and the 
people of Tarquinii, cities of the Ktruseans, to try to 
bring him back to Pome bv force of arms. So they 
assembled their armies, and Tarquinius led them within 
the Homan border. Brutus and Publius led the Bo- 
mans out to meet them, and it chanced lhat Brutus, 
with the Human horsemen, and Aruns, the son of 
king Tarquinius, with the Etruscan horse, met each 
other in advance of the main battles. Aruns. seeing 


>• I .ivy, II r>. II. 5. 

Kmiiu’nte ammo pat no inter lJ Livy, 11. 0. 
publica' jmi'ibp ministcrmm Li\v, 
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Brutus in liis kin< a!v robe, and with the Tu tors of a cn \p. 

0 ‘ . 1 1 
kino around him, levelled his spear, and spurred his- > 

Torse against him. Brutus met him, and each ran his 
spear through the body of the other, and the\ both 
fell dead. Then the horsemen on both parts fought, 
and* afterwards the main battles, and the Yeientians 
were beaten, but the Tarquinians beat the Homans, 
and the battle was neither won nor lost; but in the 
ijight there tame a voice out of the wood that was 
hard by. and it said, ‘‘Hue man more " has fallen on 
the part of the Etruscans than on the part of the Ho¬ 
mans; the Homans are to conquer in the war.’" At 
this the Etruscans were afraid, and helie\ing the \oiee, 
thcv immediatelv marched home to their own country, 
while "the llomans took up Brutus, and carried him 
home and buried him; and Huhlius made an oration 
in his praise, and all the matrons of Home mourned 
for him for a whole year, because he had avenged 
Lueretia well. 

AY hen Brutus was dead 2 , I’ublius ruled over the n„w r.,i. 
prople himself; and ho bripin to build a <ivr at and 
strong house on the top ot the hill \ eha, which ♦ inks im- 
down ujion the forum 2 ’. Ibis made the people say, o, a 
*“ l’ublius wants to become a king, and is building a 
house in a strong place, as it tor a citadel where hr 
may live with his guards, and oppress us. But lie 
called the 1 people together, and when lie went down to 
them, the lietors who walked be* I ore him lowered the 
roils and the axes which they bore, to show that lie 
owned the people to be greater than himself. He 
• complained that they had mistrusted linn, and he said 
that he would not build his house on the top of the 
hill Yclia, but at the bottom of it, and his house 


*° l T no plus Iktni^rorum cecidisse 
in ;i< le; uixurc hullo ltoinamim. 

h\\ y . 11.7 
*' Li v \, 11 7 


H It is the D-iULf ground just 
und'T thu Oal.iMn* , up wluuh Uu* 
\ i.i Sami p:»ws. 1 11 l* ait li ul 1 itus 
is, on tht \ tliaii Hill. 
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chap, should he no stronghold. And he called on them to 

VII ° 

'-—make a law 23 , that whoever should try to make him¬ 

self kin"'' should lie accursed, and whosoever would 
might slay him. Also, that if a magistrate were going 
to scourge or kill anv citizen, he might earn his cause 
before the people, and they should judge him. Wjien 
these laws were passed, all men said, “ l'uhlius is a 
lover of the people, and seeks their good and he was 
called l’oplicola, which means, “ the people’s friend*” 
from that day forward. 

Tlien l’ublius called the people together 21 in their 
centuries, and they chose Spurius Lucretius, the father 
oT Lucretia, to be their magistrate for the rear, in the 
room of Brutus. But he was an old man, and his 
strength was so much gone, that after a few days he 
dic'd. Tliev then chose in his room Marcus lloratius ’. 

orti.c Now l’ublius and Marcus cast lots which should 

<l(“»ll< .ttlTI" ()f 1 1 . , . . 

the temple UCUlCHte llH‘ tlMliplC t<> Jll])lt(‘r Oil tlU‘ Hill oi tllO 

Capilol bv ( < ipitol, which king Tarquinius had built; and the 

r.LtnlA ' lot fell to Marcus, to the great discontent of the friends 
■of l’ublius A So when Marcus was going to begin 
the dedication, and had his hand on the door-post of 
the 1 temple, and was speaking the set words of prayer,, 
there came a man running to tell him that his son was 
dead. But be said, “ Then let them carry him out and 
bury him;” and he neither wept, nor lamented,for the 
words of lamentation ought not to be spoken when men 
are praying to the blessed gods, and dedicating a temple 
to their honour. So Marcus honoured the gods above 
hi s son, and dedicated the temple on the hill of the 
Capitol; and his name was recorded on the front of the, 
temple. 

If"" Uin R But when king Tarquinius found that the Yeientians 

I orscmia ° A 

Livy, It. 8. Brutusl another proof of the irre- 

'* Livy, 11.8. concileableness of the common story 

:s Tlie treaty with Carthage with the real but lost history, 
makes M. Uorut'us the colleague of Livy, II. 8. 
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and Tarquinians were not aide to restore him to his cir.\i*. 
kingdom, he went to C’lusium ” 7 , a city in the farthest ——> 
part of Etruria, beyond the Ciminian forest, and Ik *- llpoll tin* 
sought Ears l’orsenna ?8 , the king of Clusium, to aid make tin m 

O ' " like b u k 

him. So Eorsenna raised a great army, and marched r,,,,. i'.n- 
agifinst Home, and attacked the Homans on the hill 
.. oe.'ulum, the' hill on the outside of the city beyond 
the iiher; and he drove them down from the hill into 
tin' city. There was a wooden bridge o\er the 1 iher 
at the. bottom of the hill, and the Etruscans followed 
close upon the Homans to win the bridge, but a single 
man, namei 1 Iloratius (holes, stood fast upon the bridge or a,, ^ 

ifnd faced the Etruscans "; two otlnrs then resolud td llom till* 
to stay with him. Spurius Eartius and Titus 1 lerminius ; 
and these three men stopped the Etruscans, while the 
Homans, who had tied over the river, were busy in eiit- 
•tnig away the bridge. \\ hen it was nearly all cut away, 
Ilovatius e'-ide his two companions leave him, and pas* 
ov r tin bridge into the city. Then he sffnd alone 
on the bridge, and defied all the army of tlm ktrns- 
can.' ; and they showered their javelins upon him. and 
he cam.ht them on his shield, and stood yet unhurt. 

Hut just as the\ were rushing on him, to drive him 
from his post 1>\ main loree, the last beams ot the 
bridtre were cut away, and it all tell with a mighty 
crash into the river; and while ihe Etruscans won¬ 
dered, and stopped in their course, Horalius turned 
and praved to the god of the river, a < * hither' 0 I iher, 

Iprav thee to receive these arms, ami me who hear 
them,'and to let thy waters befriend and save me.’ 

Then he leapt into the river; and though the darts 


Livy. It a 

“ I .ius," like " JiH'iimo," e is 
an individual i ainc, I tut c\|irp-c 
till- rank of the |H-r-on, like .1 of 
Micali counrrts it witti Hiv IvutoiHC 
word “ laird 


’•> l.iii, It I". 

Si -■ | ilit ;n,r Jot' r, tr inotr- pre- 
anna <t liiiur mdilim |"<>- 
pit n > Hun 11 ne ariipi'-,- Lw } , IL 
to 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


How Caius 

M UPIUB 

sought the 
life oi king 
Porbennu; 
and how lie 
burned his 
own hand in 
the lire. 


fell thick around him, yet they did not hit him, and he 
swam across to the city safe and sound For this 
the llomans set up his statue in the comitium, and 
gave him as much land as he could drive the plough 
round in the space of a whole day. 

But the Etruscans still lay before the city, and the 
Ilomans suffered much from hunger. Then a young 
man of noble blood, Caius Mucius 2 by name, went to 
the senate, and offered to go to the camp of the 
Etruscans, and to slav king I’orscnna. So he crossed 
the river, and made his way into the camp, and there 
he saw a man sitting on a high place, and wearing a 
scarlet robe, and manv coming and going about hint; 
and, saving to himself, u This must be king Eorsenna,” 
he went up to his seat amidst the crowd, and when he 
came near to the man he drew a dagger from under 
his garment, and stabbed him. But it was the king’s 
scribe whom he had slain, who was the king’s chief 
officer; so lie was seized and brought before the king, 
and the guards threatened 1 him with sharp torments, 
unless he would answer all their questions. But he 
said, “See now, how little I care for your torments;” 
and he thrust his right hand into the fire that was 
burning there on the altar, and he did not move it till 
it was quite consumed. Then king Porsenna marvelled 
at his courage, and said, “Co thy way, for thou hast 
harmed thvself more than me; and thou art a brave 
man, and 1 send thee back to Home unhurt and free.” 


81 Poll bins says that he was killed, 
VI. 5a. It is vain to attempt to 
write a history of these events; and 
none can doubt that the poetical 
story, which alone I am wishing to 
preserve, wa9 that {riven liv Livy. 

j; “Adolescens nobi is,” Livy, If. 
12 Niebuhr doubts whether the 
old story called him bv any other 
name than Caius. Mucius, he 
thinks, was a later addition; be¬ 


cause tile Mucii had the same cog¬ 
nomen of Scicvola; and he considers 
it. inconsistent, because the Much 
were plebeians. 

3J Here I have followed Dionysius 
rather than Livy, because in Lily’s 
story Mucius tells Porsenna in re¬ 
ward of Ins generosity no more than 
he had told linn at tirst as a mere 
vaunt to frighten hun. 
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But Caius answered, “ For this thou shah wet more ch\i\ 

“ \ 11 

of my secret than thy tortures could have forced from-' 

me. Three hundred nohle youths of Home have hound 
themselves hy oath to take thy life. .Mine was the 
first adventure; hut the others will each ;n his turn 
lie hi wait for thee. I warn thee therefore to look to 
thyself well.” Then Cains was let go, and went hack 
again into the city. 

But kin<r Borsenna was greatlv moved ' 11 , and made 01 ii.. ]v»o 

. • ’ 11): i■ I ■ In- 

the Homans offers ot peace, to which they listened j»nr k,,,.. 
gladly, and gave up the land beyond the Tiber which i.a ii,. 
had been wyu m former times irom the \ ciontmns: m.i oi ii,«- 
and lie gave back to them the hill danieulum. Besides r.i'ii!.- 1 
this the Homans gave hostages to the king, ten youths "uiYu 
and ten maidens, children of noble lathers, as a pledge 
that they would trulv keep the peace which they had 
made. But it chanced as the camp of (he Klruscans 
was near the Tiber, that ( Telia, one oi ihe maidens, 
escaped with her fellows and tied to the brink of tin* 
river, and as the Klruscans pursued (hem, ('India 
spoke to the other maidens, and persuaded them, and 
they rushed all into the water, and swam across the 
river, and got sately over. At this king Borsenna 
'marvelled more than ever, and when the Homans sent 
hack ('India and her fellows to him, lor they kept 
their faith trulv, he hade her go home tree, and he 
gave her some ot the youths also who were hostages, to 
choose whom she would; and she chose those who were 
of tenderest age, and king Borsenna set them free. 

Then the Homans gave lands to ( aius, and set up a 
■ statue of Cloelia in the highest part ot the Sacred \\ ay ; 
and king Borsenna led away his army home in peace. 

After this king Borsenna ’ made war against the 
Latins, and his army was beaten, and fled to Borne; ( 

and the Homans received them kindly, and took care Lm.*.. 

» Livy, II. 13. 35 W. 11 14 - 15 ‘ 
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ciiap. of those who were wounded, and sent them back safe 
—v- —' to king Porsenna. For this the king gave back to the 
llomans all the rest of their hostages whom he had 
still with him, and also the land which they had won 
from the Yeientians. So Tarquinius, seeing that there 
was no more hope of aid from king Porsenna,* left 
Clusium and went to Tusculum of the Latins, for 
Mamilius < Ictavius, the chief of the Tusculans, had 
married his daughter, and he hoped that the Latins 
would restore him to Pome, lor their cities were many, 
and when he had been king he had favoured them 
rather than the Homans. 


of the war ,So after a time thirtv cities of the Latins joined 

between the * •> 

Knmamtiinii together and made (Ictavius Mamilius their general, 

Latins «n _ t 

ar,mmt oi and declared war against the Homans. Now Publius 


:ic< mint <>( 
Tarquinius 


Valerius was dead, and the Homans so loved and 
honoured him that thev buried him within the city 36 , 
near the hill \ tdia, and all the matrons of Home had 
mourned for him for a whole year : also because the 


Homans 37 had the Sabines for their enemies as well as 


the Latins, they had made one man to be their ruler 
for a time instead of two; and In* w as called the Master 
of the people, or the commander, and he had all the 
power which the kings of Home had in times past. 
So Aldus Postumius was appointed Master of the 
people at ibis time, and Titus gEbutius was the chief 
or Master of the horsemen; and they led out the 
whole force of the Homans, and met the Latins by 
the lake Hegillus, in the country of Tusculum: and 
Tarquinius himself was with the army of the Latins, 
and his son and all the houses of the Tarquinii; for 
this was their last hope, and fate was now to deter¬ 
mine whether tin' Homans should be ruled over by king 
Tarquinius, or whether they should be free for ever. 


315 Plutarch in l’utilicola, 23. I.ivy, II. 10 
l,ny, II. IS. 
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There were many Romans who had married Latin CHAP. 
wives 58 , and many Latins who had married wires',-——' 
.from among the Romans. So before the war hi til \\o- 

it was resolved that the women on both sides might «o. Li 
leave their husbands if they chose, and take their i.ii-i'ikn"' 1 
virgin daughters with them, and return to their ow n i.'.'iumi." 1 " 
country* And all the Latin women, except two, re¬ 
mained in Lome with their husbands: but the l’oniau 
$omen loved Ilonu' more than their husbands, and 
took their young daughters with them, .and came home 
to the 1 houses of their lathers. 


Tlum the Romans and the Latins joined battle by ot a,,- 
the lake Regill us There might urn see king Tar a., nu 
quinius, though far advanced in tears, yet mounted on 
his horse and bearing his lance in bis band, as bravely 
as though he were still young. There was bis son 
Tarquinius, leading on to battle all the band of the 
house of the Tarquinii, whom the Romans bad banished 
for their names’sake, and who thought it a proud thing 
to win back their country by their swords, and to be¬ 
come again the royal house, to give a king to the 
Romans. There was < tetavius Maudlins, of Tuscu- 
lum, the leader of all the Latins, who said, that be 
'would make Tarquinius his father king once more in 
Rome, and the Romans should help the Latins in all 
their wars, and Tusculum should be the greatest ol 
all the cities whose people went up together to sacri¬ 
fice to Jupiter of the Latins, at his temple on the 
high top of the mountain of Alba. And on the side 
of the Romans might be seen Aulas I’ostumius, the 
. Master of the people, and 1 it us yLhutius, the Master 
of the horsemen. There also was Iitits llerminius, 
who had fought on the bridge b\ the side of Iloratius 
Codes, on the day when they saved Rome Irotn king 
Rorsenna. There was Marcus \ alerius, the brother 


i11 


33 Dionysius, VI. 1. . 
VOL. I. 


31 I.ivy, II. Itt 

It 
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chap, of Publius, who said he would finish by the lake Pe- 
—v— 1 gillus 40 the glorious work which Publius had begun in 
Home; for Publius had driven out Tarquinius and 
his house, and had made them live as banished men, 
and now they should lose their lives as they had lost 
their country. So at the first onset king Tarquirfius 
levelled his lance, and rode against Aldus ; w and on 
the left of the battle, Titus ALbutius spurred his horse 
against Octavius Mamilius. Put king Tarquinius, 
before he reached Aldus, received a wound into his 
side, and his followers gathered around him, and bore 
him out of the battle. And Titus and < >ctavius met 
lance to lance, and Titus struck (>etavius on the 
breast, and Octavius ran his lance through the arm of 
Titus. So 'Titus withdrew from the battle, for bis 
arm could no longer wield its weapon; but Octavius 
heeded not bis hurt, but when he saw his Latins giv¬ 
ing ground, he called to the banished Pomans of the 
house of the Tarquinii, and sent them into the thick 
of till 1 fight. < hi they rushed so fiercely that neither 
man nor horse could stand before them; for they 
thought how they bad been driven from their country, 
and spoiled of their goods, and they said that they 
would win back both that day through the blood of 
their enemies. 


ITow two 
horsemen, 
on white 
horses, ap¬ 
pealed m ll 
kittle, and 
fought for 
the Roman: 


Then Marcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, 
levelled his lance and rode fiercely against Titus Tar- 
<■ (juinius, who was the hauler of the hand of the Tar¬ 
quinii. Put Titus drew back, and sheltered himself 
amidst his hand; and Marcus rode after him in his 
fury, and plunged into the midst of the enemy, and a 
Latin ran his lance into his side, as he was rushing 
on; but his horse stayed not in Ids career, till Marcus 
dropped from him dead upon the ground. Then the 


10 DomesticA etiam gloria accen- reges erunt, ejusdem interfecti fo- 
sus, ut eujus familix decus ejeeti rent. Livy, II. 20. 
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Romans feared yet more, and the Tarquinii charged 
yet more vehemently, till Aulas, the leader of the 
•Romans, rode up with his own chosen hand; and he 
hade them level their lances, and slay all whose faces 
were towards them, whether they were friends or 
fo.*s. So the Romans turned from their flight, and 
Aulus and his chosen band fell upon the Tarquinii; 
and Aulus prayed, and vowed that he would*raise a 
temple to Castor and to Pollux 11 , the twin heroes, if 
they would aid him to win the battle; and he pro 
raised to his soldiers that the two who should he the 
first to break into the camp of the enemy should re¬ 
vive a rick reward. Adieu behold there rode two 
horsemen at the head of his chosen hand 1 ', and they 
were taller and fairer than alter the stature and 
beauty of men, and they were in the first bloom of 
youth, and their horses were white as snow. Then 
there was a fierce battle, when ( tetavius, the leader of 
the Latins, came up with aid to rescue the Tarquinii; 
for Titus Ilerminius rode against him, and ran bis 
spear through his body, and slow him at one blow; 
but as be was spoiling him of his arms, he himself 
was struck by a javelin, and he was borne out of the 
fight and died. And the two horsemen on white 
horses rode before the Romans; and the enemy fled 
before them, and the Tarquinii were beaten down and 
slain, and Titus Tarquinius was slain among them; 
and the Latins fled, and the Romans followed them to 
their camp, and the two horsemen on white horses 
were the first who broke into the camp. Ihit when 
the camp was taken, and the battle wus fully won, 
Aulus somdit for the two horsemen to give them the 
rewards which he had promised; and they were not 
found either amongst the living or amongst the dead, 


CHAP. 

VII. 


II 2 


11 Livy, II. 20. 


** Dionysius, VI. 13. 
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C yj', i> ' only there was seen imprinted 43 on the hard black 
——' rock 44 , the mark of a horse’s hoof, which no earthly 
horse had ever made; and the mark was there to bo 
seen in after-ages. And the battle was ended, and 


ITow the 
two horse¬ 
men ap- 
ncaroil .it 
Koine in the 
evening:, and 
told that 
the battle 
was won. 


The two 
lioi semen 
weic the 
twin heroes, 
(’astor and 
Pollux. 


the sun went down. 

Now they knew at Home !5 that the armies had joined 
battle, and as the day wore away all men longed for 
tidings* And the sun went- down, and suddenly there 
were seen in the forum two horsemen, taller and fairer 
than the tallest and fairest of men, and they rode on 
white horses, and they were as men just come from 
the battle, and their horses were all bathed in foam. 
They alighted by the temple of Vesta, wliqjre a spring 
of water hubbies up from the ground and tills a small 
deep pool. There they washed awav the stains of the 
battle, and when men crowded round them, and asked 
for tidings, they told them how the battle had been 
fought, and how it was won. And they mounted their 
horses, and rode from the forum, and were seen no 
more; and men sought for them in every place, hut 
they wen* not found. 

Then Aulus and all the Romans knew how Castor 
and l'ollux, the twin heroes, had heard his prayer, and 
had fought for .the Romans, and had vanquished their 
enemies, and had been the first to break into the ene¬ 
mies’ camp, and had themselves, with more than 
mortal speed, borne the tidings of their victory to 
Rome. So Aulus built a temple according to his vow 
to Castor and Pollux, and gave rich offerings, for lie 
said, ‘‘ These are the rewards which I promised to the 


43 Cicero, de Nutura Deorum, 

III. 5. 

41 The lake of Rcgillus is now a 
small ami weedy pool surrounded 
by erater-hke banks, and with much 
lava or basalt about it, situated at 
some height above the plain, on the 
right band of the road as von de¬ 
scend from the high ground under 


La Colonna, Labicum, to the ordi¬ 
nary level of the Cainpngna, in going 
to Rome. Cicero speaks of the 
mark being visible “in sihee;” and 
silex is the name given by the Ro¬ 
man writers to the lava and basalt 
of the neighbourhood of Rome. 

45 Dionysius, VI. 13. 
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two who should first break into the enemies’ camp; chap, 

and the twin heroes have won them, and they and no 

* 

, mortal men have won the battle for Home this day." 





4fi Livy, II. 21. 
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VIII 

Tin' Rom,in 
lfW»r) i8 
still meagre 
ami uncer¬ 
tain. 


HOME AFTER THE END OF THE MONARCHY—THE DIC¬ 
TATORSHIP—THE TRIBUNES OF THE COMMONS. 


Hpeis Sc iwClpai' ram aplfrrav fVcXc^ciircf opiXlpv rouronri mpidtiopd' To 
KpuTof iv yap fir) tiivtokti kui m’roi icrup(8(i — HeroDOT. III. 81. 


Men lovo to complete wlmt is imperfect, and to realize 
what is imaginary. The portraits of king Fergus and 
his successors in Holyrood palace were an attempt to 
give substance to the phantom names of the early 
Scotch story; those of the founders of the oldest col¬ 
leges in the gallery of the Bodleian library betray the 
tendency to make much out of little, to labour after a 
full idea of those who are only known to us by one 
particular action of their lives. So it has fared with 
the early history of Rome: Romulus and Nurna are 
like king Fergus; John of Balliol, and Walter of 
Merton, are tne counterparts of Servius Tullius, and 
Brutus, and Boplicola. Their names were known, 
and their works were living; and men, longing to 
image them to their minds more completely, made up 
by invention for the want of knowledge, and composed 
in one case a pretended portrait, in the other a pre¬ 
tended history. 

There have been hundreds, doubtless, who have 
looked on the portrait of John of Balliol, and, imposed 
upon by the name of portrait, and by its being the 
first in a series of pictures, of which the greater part 
were undoubtedly copied from the life, have never 
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suspected that the painter knew no more of the real YJ'iiV' 

features of his subject than they did themselves. So-' 

it is that we are deceived by tlit* carle historv of the 
Homan Commonwealth. It wears the form of annals, 
it professes to mark accurately tin* events of succes¬ 
sive vears, and to distinguish them In the names of 
the -uecesshe consuls, and it begins a history, which 
going on with these same forms and pretensions to 
iiecuracv, becomes after a time in a \erv large propor¬ 
tion really accurate* and ends with being as authentic 
as am history in the world, ’let the earliest annals 
are as unreal as John of Haldol's portrait ; there is in 
both cases the same deception. I cannot as vet give 
a regular history of the Homan people; all that can 
he done with the first \ears of the Commonwealth, as 
with the last of the Monarchy, is to notice the origin 
and character of institutions, and for the rest, to he 
contented with that faint outline which alone can he 
relied up n as real. 

The particulars of the expulsion of the last king of TiH c.m- 
llome, and his tamih and house, can nnl\ be gi\en as «'*»»mag 
they already have been, in their poetical form. It by p.i-mn 
no means follows that none of them are historical, but ,l " |U 
we cannot distinguish what are so. Hut we max be 
certain, whether Hrutus belonged to iTte commons, as 
Niebuhr thinks, or not, that the commons immediately 
after the revolution recovered some of the rights of 
which the last king had deprived them; and these 
rights xvere such as did not interfere with the political 
ascendancy of the patricians, but yet restored to the 
commons their character of an order, that is, a dis¬ 
tinct body with an internal organization of its own. 

The commons again chose their judges to decide ordi¬ 
nary civil causes’ when both parties belonged to their 
own order, and they again met in their Compitalia 

1 illKClS 7T ( j)\ TOiV (JVflfiokuiWV, 1 ) 100 \ bl UH, \ . 2. 
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Foreign re¬ 
lations ol 
Home 
Kii|»tine of 
the u11i.uk e 
■with the 
jjiitins. 

'The tern- 
toi \ on the 
riglit blink 
ol the 1’iht i 
in con<iueietl 
1)Y the 
F,trusca»8. 


and Paganalia, the common festivals of the inhabitants 
of the same neighbourhood in the city and in the 
country. They also gained the important privilege of 
being, even in criminal matters, judges of their own 
members, in case of an appeal from the sentence of 
the magistrate. As a burgher might appeal to the 
people 1 or great council of the burghers, so a com¬ 
moner might appeal to the commons assembled in 
their tribes, and thus in this respect the two orders of 
the nation were placed on a footing of equality. It is 
said also that a great many of the richest families of 
the commons who belonged to the centuries of knights, 
or horsemen, were admitted as new patrician house 1 
into the order of the patricians, or burghers, or people' 
of Home; for 1 must again obserxe, that the Homan 
people or burghers, and the Homan commons, will 
still for a. long period require to be carefully distin¬ 
guished from each other. 

In the first year of the Commonwealth, the Homans 
still possessed the dominion enjoyed In their kings; 
all the cities of the coast of Latium, as we have already 
seen, were subjected to them as far as Terraeina. 
"Within twelve' years, we cannot certainly sav how 
much sooner, these were all become independent. 
This is easily intelligible, if we only take into account 
the loss to Home of an able and absolute king, the 
natural weakness of an unsettled government, and the 
distractions produced by the king’s attempts to recover 
his throne. The Latins may have held, as we are told 
of the Sabines 2 in this very time, that their depen¬ 
dent alliance' with Home had been concluded with 
king Tarquinius, and that as he was king no longer, 
and as his sons had been driven out with him, all 
covenants between Latium and Home had become null 
and void. Hut it is possible also, if the chronology of 
- Dionysius, V. 40. 
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the common story of these times can be at all depended chap. 
on, that the Latin cities owed their independence to ■— 
t\p‘ Etruscan conquest of Rome. For that war, which 
has been given in its poetical version as the war with 
l'orsenna, was really a great outbreak of the Etruscan 
jiowir upon the nations southward of Etruria, in the 
very front of whom lay the Romans. In the very 
next vear after the expulsion of the king, according to 

the common story, and certainly at some time within 

* * * 

the period with which wo arc now concerned, the 
Etruscans fell upon Rome. The result of the war is, 
indeed, as strangely disguised in the poetical story as 
( liarlomagnc's invasion of Spain is in the romances. 

Route w;w completely conquered ; all the territory 
x\liich the kings had won on the right bank ot the 
l iber was now lost ; . Rome itself was surrendered to 
the Etruscan conqueror'; bis sovereignty was fully 
acknowledged ’, the Romans gave up their arms, and 
recovered dieircity and territory on condition of re¬ 
nouncing the use of iron 1 ’ except for implements of 
agriculture. Rut this bondage did not last long, the 
Etruscan power was broken bv a great defeat sustained 

3 Tins is ronfi S'.cmI m the poetical by the form preserved by Livy, I. 3S. 

story only it is added that Pors< n- The senate, says Dionysius, V. 

mi, out of admiration lbr the Ro- 3 4, voted him un ivory throne, a 
minis, nave the conquered land back sceptre, a golden crown, and trnnn- 
agam to them after the war Hut ph:d robe. These \ ery same honours 
Niebuhr has well observed, that the had been voted, according to the 
Human local tribes, which wete same writer, to the Roman king 
thirty in number in the days of Ser Tanpnnuis Prisons by the Etruscans, 

Tullius, appear reduced to twenty us an acknowledgment of Ins biipre- 
m the earliest mention of them alter macy. Ill (>2 

the expulsion of Tarquinius; and it 3 4 * 6 Pliny, XXXIV. 14. In fmderc 
appears from the account of the quod evjmlsis regilms populo Ro- 
Veientian war of 271 that the Roman mano dedit Porsenna, nounnatmi 
territory £<mld not then have ex- comprehension invenimus, ne ferio 
tended much beyond the lull Jam- nisi in ngri< nil lira utereniur. Cinn- 
culuin. pare 1 Samuel xui. l‘>, *2n I hesc 

4 Tacitus, llistor. III. 72. Se- passages from 'i'anlus and Pliny 
dein Jovis ojitinu inaxuni, - quam were tir^t noticed by Beaufort m his 
non Porsenna dedita. urhe, neque Essay on the l T ncertainty of the 

Galli capta, temerare potuisSent. Early Roman History. 

XVliat “ Deditio f * meant may be seen 
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C vm R before Aricia; for after the fall of Borne the eon- 

1 —v— querors attacked Latium, and while besieging Aricia, 
the united force of the Latin cities, aided by the 
Greeks 7 of Cunne, succeeded in destroying their army, 
and in confining their power to their own side of the 
'Tiber. Still, however, the Homans did not recover 
their territory on the right hank of that river, and the 
number of their tribes, as has been already noticed, 
was consequently lessened by one-third, being reduced 
from thirty to twenty. 

Relations "f Thus within a short time after the banishment of 

Homo witli tit. 

the Sabines, tlio last king, the Romans lost all their territory on 
the Etruscan side of the Tiber, and all their dominion 
over Latium. A third people were their immediate 
neighbours on the north-east, the Sabines. The cities 
of the Sabines reached, says Yarro, from Keate, to the 
distance of half-a-day’s journey from Home, that is, 
according to the varying estimate of a day’s journey 8 , 
either seventy-five or an hundred stadia, about ten or 
twelve miles. But with the more distant Sabines of 
Heate, and the high valley of the Yclinus, our history 
has yet no concern. The line of mountains which 
stretches from Tiber to the neighbourhood of Narnia 
was a natural division between those Sabines who lived 
within it, and those who had settled without it, in the 
lower country nearer Homo. These last were the 
Sabines of Cures 9 , twenty-four miles from Home, of 
Lretum, five miles nearer to it, of Momentum, about 
the same distance, ot Collatia and Begillus, southward 
of the Anio, and in the midst of Latium: and at a 
more ancient period, these same Sabines possessed 
Crustumerium, Lamina, Antennae, and, as have 

7 Dionysius, V. 35, et VII. 2—11. 53. 

8 Herodotus reckons the day’s “ Hansen, “ Antichi Staliilimenti 
journey in one place at two hundred Italic!,” in the “ Annali dell’ Insti- 

studia, IV. KOI, and in another place tnto di f’orrispondenza Archeolo- 
at one hundred and fifty stadia, V. gica,” Vol. VI. p. 133. 
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seen, two of the very hills which afterwards made up chap. 
the city of Rome. But living so near to or even in the '— v — 
midst of the Latins, these more lowland Sabines had 
become in some degree Latinized, and some of their 
cities partook in the worship of Diana on the Aven- 
tine;° together with the Romans and the Latins, 
during the reign of the last king of Rome. Perhaps 
they also were his dependent allies, and, like the 
Latins, renounced their alliance with Rome imme¬ 
diately after his expulsion. At any rate, we read of a 
removal of wars between them and the Homans lour 
years after the beginning of the Commonwealth, and 
it js said, that at this time Attus Clauses", a citizen 
of Regillus, as he strongly opposed tilt' war, was 
banished bv his countrymen, and went over to (he 
Romans with so large a train of followers, that he was 
himself received immediately as a burgher, gave his 
name to a new tribe, which was formed out of those 
who wen! out with him, and obtained an assignment 
of lands luwond the Anio, between Fideme and Fieulea. 

Rut when we read of the lake Regillus as belonging to 
the territory of Tuseulum ", and when we also find 
Momentum included amongst the thirty cities of the 
Latins, which concluded the great alliance with Rome, 
in the consulship of Spurius Cassius, we are inclined 
to suspect that the lowland Sabines about this time 
were forced to join themselves some with the Romans 
and some with the Latins, being pressed by both on 
different quarters, wlicn the alliance'between the three 
nations was broken up. Thus Collalia, Regillus, and 
Momentum fell to the Latins; and then it may well 
’have happened that the ('laudii and Rostumii, with 
their followers, may have preferred the Roman Iran- 

10 As appears from the story in 12 Livy, II ID, “ad laemn Uegil- 

Livy, 1.4 5. " luin in agro Tusiulano.’* 

11 Livy, II 16. Dionysius, V. 40. 
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chap, chise to the Latin, and thus removed themselves to 

VIII ... 

v -— v —' Koine; while if Niebuhr’s conjecture be true, that the 
Crustuminian tribe as well as the Claudian was created 
at this time, we might suppose that Crustumeria, and 
other Sabine cities in its neighbourhood, whose very 
names have perished, united themselves rather-with 
the Homans: certain it is that from this time forward 
we hear of no Sabine city nearer to Rome than 
Eretum, which as I have already said was nineteen 
miles distant from it. It is certain also that the first 
enlargement of the Roman territory, after its great 
diminution in the Etruscan war, took place towards 
the north-east, between the Tiber and the Anio; and 
here were the lands of the only new tribes that were 
added to the Roman nation, for the space of more than 
one hundred and twenty rears 1,1 after the establish¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

or the pro- The chronology of this period is confessed by Livy" 

terule,I r<- 1 . . J 

turns of the to be one mass ot contusion; it was neither agreed 

C( . n bus 

<iui.uu tins when the pretended battle at the lake Regillus was 

11 fought, nor when the first dictator was created; and 

accordingly Dionysius sets both events three years 
later than they are placed by Livy. Rut a far more 
surprising disorder is indicated by the returns of the 
census, if we may rely on them as authentic; for these 
make the number of Roman citizens between fifteen 
and sixty years of age to have been one hundred and 
thirty thousand l5 , in the year follow ing the expulsion 
of the Tarquinii; to have risen to one hundred and 
fifty thousand seven hundred 16 at the end of the next 
ten years, and again five years later to have sunk to 

13 'l’he number of tribes continued tis magistratibus, ut nec qui con- 
to be twenty-one till three years suits secundum quosdam, nec quid 
after the invasion of the Gauls: quoque anno actum sit, in tanta 
when four new ones were added, vetustate non rerum modo sed etiam 
Livy, VI. 5. auctorum digerere possis. 

11 II. 21. Tanti errores impUcant 15 Dionysius, V. 20. 
temporum, aliter apud alios ordina- 11 Dionysius, V. 75 . 
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©no hundred and ten thousand 7 . Tt should he added 
that these same returns pave eighty-four thousand 
seven hundred, as the number of citizens, at the 
.first census of Servius Tullius; and for this amount, 
Dionysius quotes expressly the tables of the census. 
Kow* Niebuhr rejects the census of Servius '1 ullitis as 
unhistm Seal, but is disposed to admit the authenticity 
of the dthers. Yet surely if the censor’s tables are to 

•In* believed in one ease, they may be in the other; a 

• * 

penuinc record of the census of Servius Tullius mipht 
just as well have been preserved as that of Sp. Lucre¬ 
tius and F. N alerius Toplieola. And it is to be noted, 
that although Dionysius pises the return of the census 
taken by the dictator T. Lartius, as one hundred and 
liftx thousand seven hundred, vet he makes Appius 
(’laudius, five years afterwards, pive the number at one 
hundred and thirty thousand 1 '’; and then; althouph 
Appius (puites this number as applying to the actual 
state of tUfJips, yet the return of the census, at the end 
of that same year, pives only one hundred and ten 
thousand. 1 am inclined to suspect, that the actual 
tables of tin' censors, before the invasion of the (iauls, 
perished in the destruction of the city ; and that they 
Acre afterwards restored from thft annalists, and from 
the records of different families, as was the case with 
tin 1 Fasti ( apitolini. If this were so, different annalists 
mipht pive different numbers, as they also pive the 
names of consuls differently; and exasperation mipht 
creep in here, as in the list of triumphs, and with 
much less difficulty. For althouph Niebuhr’s opinion 
is no Dgs probable than inpenious, that the returns of 
the census include the citizens o( all those foreipn 
states which enjoyed, reciprocally with Lome, each 
other’s franchise, still the numbers in the period under 
review seem inconsistent, not only with the common 

17 Dionysius, V. 96. ** Dionysius, \ n. 


CHAP. 
VI11. 
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chap, arrangement of the events of these years, but with any 

'—v- ‘ probable arrangement that can be devised. For if the 

Latins and other foreigners are not included in the 
census of Poplieola, the number of one hundred and 
thirty thousand is incredibly large; if they arc in¬ 
cluded, with what other states can we conecivt- the 
interchange of citizenship to have been contracted in 
the ten following years, so as to have added twenty 
thousand names to the return made at the end of that 
period ? I am inclined, therefore, to think that the 
second pretended census of the Commonwealth, taken 
by the dictator T. Lartius, which gives an amount of 
one hundred and fiftv thousand seven hundred citizens 
within the military age, is a mere exaggeration of the 
annalist or poet, whoever he was, who recorded the 
acts of the first dictator. 

Progress of Put the really important part of the history of the 
imiongbt ti.o first years of the Commonwealth is the tracing if 

commons, * . , 

possible, the gradual depression ot the commons to 
that extreme point of misery which led to the institu¬ 
tion of the tribuneship. Wo have seen that, imme¬ 
diately after the expulsion of the king, the commons 
shared in the advantages of the revolution; but within 
a few years we find them so oppressed and powerless 
that their utmost hopes aspired, not to the assertion 
of political equality with the burghers, but merely to 
the obtaining protection from personal injuries, 
itspjirtiou- The specific character of their degradation is stated 
ter.tiuitti.cy f 0 have been this; that there prevailed 11 * among them 

bivaim- in- # 1 “ 

voiveil in severe distress, amounting in many cases to actual 

debt. . ' 

rum; that to relieve themselves from their poverty, 
they were in the habit of borrowing money of the 
burghers; that, the distress continuing, they became 
generally insolvent; and that as the law of debtor and 
creditor was exceedingly severe, they became liable in 

11 See the story of the old centurion, in Livy, II. 21. 
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their persons to the cruelty of tl# burghers, were chap. 
treated bv them as slaves, confined as sucb in their '—--—j 
workhouses, k(>pt to taskwork, and often beaten at 
the discretion of their taskmasters. 

In reading this statement, a multitude of questions 
sueoi'st themselves. Explanations and discussions 
must, (h euj)V a large space in this part of our history, 
for when the poetical stories have been once given, 

-thfjre are no materials left for narrative or painting; 
and general views of the state of a people, where our 
means of information are so seantv, are little suscep¬ 
tible of liveliness, and require at cverv stop to he de¬ 
fended and developed. The perfect character of his- 
torv in all its freshness and fulness is incompatible 
with imperfect knowledge; no man can step holdlv or 
gracefullv while he is groping his wav in tlu* dark. 

A population of free landowners naturallv engages ti»- 

, . . , , , . * ' u Iih li led (n 

the imagination; out such a state of society requires ti,.... 

either an ample territory or an uninterrupted state of i'i„- ,,im<- 
]»eace, it' it hi* dependent on agriculture alone. Tlu * 'ions ol the 
Homan territorv might he marched through in a <lay ; 
and after the overthrow of the powerful government 
of Tarquinius, which hv the extent ol its dominion 
Ifept war at a distance', the lands of the Homan com¬ 
mons were continuallv wasted by the incursions of 
their neighbours, and were actually to a largo extent 
torn avvav hv the Etruscan conquest. The burghers 
suffered less, because their resources were creator: 
the public undivided land, which they alone enjoyed, 
was of a verv different extent from the little lots as¬ 
signed to each commoner, and besides, as being chiefly 
left in pasture, it suffered much less from the incur¬ 
sions of an enemy; a burgher’s cattle might often hi- 
driven off in time to one of the neighbouring strong¬ 
holds, while: a commoner’s corn and fruit-trees were 
totallv destroyed. Again, if commerce were forbidden 
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chap, to a commoner, i®bcrtainly was not to a burgher; and 

'—•.—• those whose trade with Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
was sufficiently important to he made the subject of a 
special treaty, were not, like the commoners, wholly 
dependent on a favourable season, or on escaping the 
plundering incursions of the neighbouring people. 
Thus it is easy to conceive how on the one hand the 
commoner would he driven to borrow, and on the other 
how the burgher would he able to lend. 

Tin-inL'ii The next step is also plain. Interest was as vet 

mli’ ol m- 1 a 

u ' litL wholly arbitrary; and where so many wore anxious to 
borrow, it was sure to he high, d ims again the com¬ 
mons became constantly more and more involved and 
distressed, while the burghers engrossed more and 
more all the wealth of the community. 

TiK-Mvmty Such, a state of things the law of the Israelites had 

ol the law ot r? 

(k-i'torumi endeavoured by every means to prevent or to mitimite. 

credit ol. » » i ~ 

Jf a small proprietor found himself ruined by a suc¬ 
cession of unfavourable seasons, or by an inroad of 
the Philistines or Midianitcs, and was obliged to bor¬ 
row of his richer neighbour, the law absoluteh forbade 
his creditor to take any interest at all. If he were 
obliged to pledge his person for payment, he was not 
to serve his creditor without hope, for at the end of 
seven years, at the farthest, he was restored to his 
freedom, and the whole of his debt cancelled. Or if 
he had pledged his land to his creditor, not only was 
the right secured to him and to his relations of re¬ 
deeming it at any time, but even if not redeemed it 
was necessarily to return to him or to his heirs in the 
year of jubilee, that no Israelite might by any distress 
be degraded for ever from the rank of a freeman and 
a landowner. A far different fate awaited the ple¬ 
beian landowner at Home. When he found himself 
involved in a debt which he could not pav, his best 
resource was to sell himself to his creditor, on the 
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condition that, unless the debt were previously dis- ciiap 
charged, the creditor, at the expiration of a stated - V" 1 
term, should enter into possession of his purchase. 

This was called, in the language of the Homan law, 
the entering into a nexuin "°, and the person who had 
tlnw conditionally sold himself was said to be “nexus.” 

"When the day came, the creditor claimed possession, 
and the magistrate awarded it; and the debtor, thus 
given over to his purchaser, addietus, passed with all 
that belonged to him into his power; and as the sons 
wore considered their father’s property, they also, un¬ 
less previously emancipated, were included in the 
s;|le, and went into slavery together with their father. 

Or if a man, resolved not by his own act to sacrifice 
his own and his children’s liberty, refused thus to sell 
himself, or, in the Homan language, to enter into a 
nexuin, and determined to abide in his own person 
the consequences of his own debt, then he risked a 
fate still more fearful. If within thirty days after the 
justice of the claim had been allowed, he was unable 
to discharge it, his creditor might arrest him, and 
bring him before the court; if no one then offered to 
lie his security, he was given over to bis creditor, and 
•kept bv him in private custody, bound with a chain 
of fifteen pounds’ weight, and fed with a pound ol 
corn daily. If he still could not, or would not, come 
to any terms with bis creditor, he was thus confined 
during sixty days, and during this period was brought 
before the court in the comitium, on three successive 
market-days, and the amount of bis debt declared, in 
order to see whether any one would yet come forward 
in his behalf. On the third market-day, il no Iriend 
appeared, he was either to be put to death, or sold as 
a slave into a foreign land beyond the liber; that is, 

' Ji for tliis explanation of tbe p. 601, et teipp Ed. 2. 
term “ Nexus,” see Niebuhr, Vul. I 

YOE. t. 
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char into Etruria, where there was as yet no interchange 

—--' of franchise with Iiome, amidst a people of a different 

language. < )r if there were several creditors, they 
might actually hew his body in pieces, and whether a 
creditor cut off a greater or smaller piece than in pro¬ 
portion to his debt 21 , he incurred no penalty. 

Aulus (Jellius, who wrote in the age of the An- 
tonines, declares that he had never heard or read of a 
single instance in which this concluding provision 
had been acted upon. But who was there to record 
the particular cruelties of the Roman burghers in the 
third century of Rome '! and when we are told gene¬ 
rally that they enforced the law against their debtors 
with merciless severity, can we doubt that there were 
individual monsters, like the Xhjlock and Front do 
Bumf of fiction, or the Earl of Cassilis of real history, 
who would gratify their malice against an obnoxious 
or obstinate debtor, even to the extremest letter of 
the law ! It is more important to observe that this 
horrible law was continued in the twelve tables, for 
we cannot suppose it to have been introduced there 
for the first time; that is to say, that if made a part 
of a code sanctioned by the commons, when the\ were 
triumphant over their adversaries. This shows, that 
the extremest cruelty against an insolvent debtor a as 
not repugnant, in all eases, to the general hading of 
the commons themselves, and confirms the remark of 

o Sep the Extracts from the law se (ranch; esto ” (“se” is the nhl 
of the XII tables in A. < lellius. XX form for “sine”). Resoles, the 
1, § -1'', et set|<|. Some modern wri- last penalty, reserved for him who 
ters have imagined that the words continued obstinate, was likely to he 
“ partes seeanIo," were to be under- atrocious in its severity. \\ hat do 
stood of a division of the debtor’s we think of the “ peine forte et 
property, and not of h 13 person, dure” denounced by the English 
Hut Niebuhr well observes, that the law against a prisoner who re¬ 
following provision alone refutes fused to plead ? a penalty not re- 
such a notion; a provision giving pealed till the middle of the last cen¬ 
to the creditor that very security m tury. and ijuite as cruel as that of 
the infliction of his cruelty which the law of the XII. tables, and not 
Shylock had in his bond omitted to less unjust, 
insert, “Si plus minusve secuerunt. 
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(iellius, that the Homans had the greatest ahhorrenee chai\ 
of breach of faith, or a failure in performing engage- -—^ 
jnents, whether in private matters, or in public. It 
explains also the long patience of the commons under 
their distress, and, a hen at last it became too grievous 
to fndure. their extraordinarv moderation in remedy¬ 
ing it. Sevcrih against a careless or fraudulent 
debtor seemed to them perfectly just; they only de¬ 
sired protection in eases of unavoidable misfortune or 
wanton crueltc, and this object appeared to he fulfilled 
b\ the institution of the trihuneship, for tho tribune’s 
power of protection enaliled him to interpose in de¬ 
fence of the unfortunate, while he suffered the law to 
take its course against the obstinate and the dis¬ 
honest. 

Such a state of things, however, naturally accounts n>*- ill-in^ 
tor the political degradation of the commons, and the .. 

1 i* 1 • . , rn r .,. tin n wc.ik- 

ih‘ 12 U‘ct oi the constitution nr »Sc»r\ms J minis. 1 lie p„iin- 
ht ruscan i out pK'st had deprived the Homans of their' '' 
arms: how amidst such general distress could the 
commons acaiti provide themselves with the full arms 
of tlie phalanx : or how could ihey afford leisure for 
that fmpienl training and practice in warlike cxer- 
cises, winch were essential to the eflieienev of the 
hea\v -armed infantry ' It ma\ be gone too far to 
say that the tactic of the phalanx was never in use 
after the establishment of the ('ommomvealth; but it 
clear!} never existed in am perfection. It is quite 
manifest, that if the beau-armed infantry had con¬ 
stituted the chief force of the nation, and if that in¬ 
fantry, according to the constitution of Semins Tullius, 
had consisted exclus’n el\ of the commons, the commons 
and not the burghers would soon have been the masters 
of Home; the eomitia of the centuries would have 
drawn all power to itself, the eomitia of curia- would 
have been abolished as incompatible with the sove- 



chap, reign ty of the true Roman people. The comitia of 
—v—' the tribes would have been wholly superfluous, for 
where could the commons have had greater weight 
than in an assembly where they formed exclusively 
every century except six ! whereas the very contrary 
to all this actually happened; the commons remained 
for more than a century excluded from the govern- 
ment; the curia 1 retained all their power; the comitia 
of tribes were earnestly desired by the commons as the 
only assembly in which they were predominant; and 
when, alter many years, we can trace any details of 
the comitia of centuries, we find them in great mea¬ 
sure assimilated to those of the tribes, and the pecu¬ 
liarity of their original constitution almost vanished. 


Mucnrc llut the comitia of ecuturics avci’c not an assembly 

exempt I nv J 

ti,c I'.udarM i n w hich tlu' commons were all-powerful. Wo are ex- 

through 1 

thouiI h’ho, pressly told 2 - that the burghers’ clients voted in these 

on the < cum- 1 J t ~ 

ti;i <»t tojitu centuries; and these were probably become a more 

TUB. 1 

wealthy and a more numerous body, m proportion as 


the commons became more and more distressed and 


miserable. If a third part of the commons had lost 
their lands by the event of the Etruscan war, if a 
large proportion of the rest were so involved in debts 
that their property was scarcely more than nominally 
their own, we may feel quite sure that there would be 
many who would voluntarily become clients, in order 
to escape from their actual misery. What they lost 
indeed by so doing, was but little in comparison of 
what they gained ; they gave up their order, they 
ceased to belong to a tribe, and became personally de¬ 
pendent on their patron;, but on the other hand, they 
might follow any retail trade or manufacture; they 
retained their votes in the comitia of centuries, and 
were saved by the protection of their patron from all 


■- Livy, II. 04. Irata plebs inter- Per patres, clientesque patrum con- 
tsse cunsularibus coimtus noluit. sales crcati. 
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the sufferings which were the lot of the insolvent chat. 
commoner. For as the patron owed his client protec- '—-v—' 
jinn, he was accounted infamous if he allowed him to 
he reduced to beggary; and thus we read of patrons 
granting lands to their clients, which although held 
hv them only at will, were yet under present circum- 
stanc*. - a far more enviable possession than the tree- 
holds of the commons. And whilst the clients had 

thus become more numerous, so tliev would also, from 

• 

the same causes, become more wealthv, and a greater 
number of them would thus be enrolled in the higher 
classes, whilst the commons on the other hand were 
cwntinualh sinking to the lower. 

Act amidst the general distress of the commons, wo s, 

. , , . . . of tin ru her 

moot with an extraordinary statement m mu * 01 till* < imni mns 
speeches"- in Dionvsius, that more than four hundred „uinn 
persons had been raised in one year from the infantry "" kl 
to the cavalry service, on account of their wealth. 

This, strange as it seems at first, is probable and full 
of instruction. AVlien money bore so high a rate of 
interest, capital was sure to increase itself rapidly, 
and in a time of distress, whilst many become poorer, 
then' are always some also who trom that very circum¬ 
stance become richer. The rich commons were thus 
likely to increase 1 their fortunes, whilst the poorer 
members of their order were losing every thing. It 
was then the interest of the burghers to separate these 
from the mass ot the commons, and to place them in 
a rlass which already seems to have acquired its cha¬ 
racter ot a moneyed and commercial interest; a class 
which resigned the troubles and the honours of po¬ 
litical contests fur the pursuit and safe, enjoyment of 
riches, further, the removal of the richest com¬ 
moners trom the infantry service rendered the or< r a- 

™ T hat of M \ alenus on resign- See Dionysius, VI. 43 — 45. 
mg lm dictatorship m the year 260. 
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chap, nization of the phalanx more and more impracticable, 

'—v-’ and thus preserved to the burghers, whether serving as 

cavalry or heavy-armed infantry, their old superiority; 
for that the burghers in these times did sometimes 
serve on foot - 1 , although generally they fought on 
horseback, is proved not only by the story of L. Tar- 
quitius, whose poverty it is said had forced him to do 
so, but by tin 1 legend of the valiant deeds of Cains 
Marcias, and of the three hundred Fabii who esta¬ 
blished themselves on the Cremera. It is probable 
that, when occasion required it, they were the prin- 
cipes in rich armour who fought in the van of the 
infantry, although in ordinary circumstances they 
fought on horseback; and as the infantry of the 
neighbouring nations was not better organized than 
their own, the horsemen in these carlv times are con¬ 
stantly described as deciding the issue of a battle. 

ThoRovoni- Thus the monarchy was exchanged for an exclusive 

luent l»c- * ^ 

.o.'.fH an aristocracy, in which the burghers or patricians pos- 

<‘X( lusivc - ^ " 1 1 

nnsturrip'. sessed the whole dominion of the state. For mixed 
as was the influence in the 1 assembly of the centuries, 
and although the burghers through their clients exer¬ 
cised no small control over it, still they did not think 
it sail' to entrust it with much power. In the election 
of consuls, th(> centuries could only choose out of a 
number of patrician or burgher candidates; and even 
after this election it remained for the burghers in 
their great council in the curia? to ratify it or to 
annul it, by conferring upon, or refusing to the per¬ 
sons so elected “ the Imperiling” in other words, that 
sovereign power which belonged to the consuls as the 
successors of the kings, and which, except so far as it 
was limited within the walls of the city, and a circle 

- 1 Instances of battles won by the by Dionysius, VI. 33, and VIII. 67 , 
cavalry when they had left their and by Livy, II. 65, III. 62, IV. 38. 
horses and fought on foot, are given 
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0 f one mile without them, hy the right of appeal, was citap. 

absolute over life and death. As for any legislative ■-' 

power, in this period of the Commonwealth, the eon- 
sals were their own law. No doubt the burghers had 
their customs, which in all great points the consuls 
would duly observe, because otherwise on the expira¬ 
tion of their office they would he liable to arraignment 
before the curiae and to such punishment as that 
sovereign assembly might please to inflict; but the 
Commons had no such security, and the uncertainty ot 
the consuls’ judgments was the particular grievance 
which afterwards led to the formation of the code of 
the twelve tables. 

* AVe are told however that within ten years of the 
first institution of the consuls, the burghers found it 
neeessarv to create a single magistrate with powers 
still more absolute, who was to exercise the full sove- 
rcigntv of a king, and even without that single check 
to which the kings ot Home had been subjected. 1 he 
Alaster of the people-', that is, of the burghers, or, as 
he wa- otherwise called, the Dictator, was appointed, 
it is true, tor MX months only ; and therefore liable, 
like the consuls, to be arraigned, after the expiration 
of his office, for am ac ts of tvranny which he might 
have committed during its continuance. lint whilst, 
be retained Ins office he was as absolute within the 
walls of the eitv, as the consuls were without them; 
neither commoners nor burghers had any right to 
appeal from his sentence, although the latter had en¬ 
joyed this protection in the times of the Monarchy. 

This last circumstance seems to prove that the oi igttial 
appointment of the dictator was a measure of p |r < no¬ 
tion against a partv amongst the burghers themselves, 
rather than against the commons; and gives a pi oha- 

55 “ Maffivtcr populi.” Set Vur- et l'Vstus m "Optima lew ” 
ro tie Ling Lat \ .'•>2. Eil Muller, 
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chap, bility to that tradition 2C which Livy slighted, namely, 

'—-—- that the consuls, who were for the first time super¬ 
seded by “ the Master of the burghers,” were inclined 
to favour the return of the .exiled king. It is not 
likely that they were the only Romans so disposed: 
and if a strong minority amongst the burghers thorn- 
selves, and probably a large portion of the commons, 
were known to favour the restoration of the old 
government, it is very intelligible that the majority of 
the burghers .should have resolved to strengthen the 
actual government, and to appoint an officer who 
might summarilv punish all conspirators of whatever 
rank, whether belonging to the commons or to tbs; 
burghers. 

If tlu‘ consuls were superseded by the dictator be¬ 
cause 1 they could not he relied upon, we may be quite 
sure that the appointment was not left to their free 
choice 17 . One of the consuls received the name of 
the person to be declared dictator from the senate; 
he then declared him dictator, and he was confirmed 
and received the imperium by a vote of the great 
council of the curia 1 . The dictator must previously 
have held the highest magistracy in the state ' 8 , that 
is, he must have been pnetor, the old title of the 
consuls. Thus afterwards, when the powers of the 
original pra-tors were divided between the consuls and 
pradors of the later constitution, any man who had 
been praetor was eligible to the dictatorship, no less 
than one who had been consul. 

Ti.t Master Together with the Master of the burghers, or die- 

ofllio p 

kmpits or tator, there was always appointed the Master ot the 
knights or horsemen. In later times this officer was 

O 

26 Ex factione Tarquinia essent I p. 591, et seqq. 

(consults), id quoque enim tradi- “ (lonsulnres legfire.” Livy. II. 

tur, parum creditum sit. Livy, II. IS. Tins in the language of the 
81. rime would have been “prsetonos 

37 See on this point Niebuhr, Yol. legfire.” 
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always named bv the dictator himself, but at first it chap. 

• * 111 . 

seems as if both alike were chosen by the senate. The 1 — J 

blaster of the knights was subject, like every other 
citizen, to the Master of the burghers; but bis own 
authority was equally absolute within his own juris¬ 
diction], that is, over the knights and the rest of the 
common-. Lvdus expressly says that from his sen¬ 
tence there was no appeal; Yarro says that his power 
w«s supreme® over tin* knights and over the aceensi; 
but who are meant by this last term it is difficult to 
determine. 

Fifteen years after the expulsion of Tarquinius, the s<'om«s* of 

coinmons, driven to despair by their distress, and ex- nm..-1.. tin- 

• . . , . ; . . , ..snuii nap 

posed without protection to the capricious cruelty of „a ins 

tin' burghers, resolved to endure their degraded state tin. tilburies 
no longer, The particulars of this second re\obit ion 
are as uncertain as those of the oven brow of the 
Monarchv; but thus much is certain, and is remark¬ 
able, that the commons sought safet\, not victory; 
tliev desired to escape from Koine, not to govern it. 

It mav he true that the commons who were left in 
Koine gathered together 0 on the Aventinc, the quarter 
appropriated to their order, and oe< upied the hill 
as a fortress; but it is universally agreed that the 
most efficient part of their body, who were at that time 
in the field as soldiers, deserted their generals, and 
inarched off to a bill 3 beyond the Anio; that is, to a 
spot, beyond the limits of the Ager Komanus, the 
proper territory of the burghers, but within the dis¬ 
trict which had been assigned to one of the newly- 
created tribes of the commons, the Crustuminian A 

“Mapister equitum, quod and Sallust, l'ra^m llistur I. 2. 
surnma potestas hujus in cquites ct Jl “Trans Auii-ncm atnncm cat.” 
accenoos.” Varro, de L. L., V. H2. Livv, It 32. 

Ed. Muller. 3; Hence Yarn) calls it “ seceasio 

30 “ Piso auctor est in Aventinum Crustumenna," de L L., V. 81. Ed. 
Becessionein factain.” Livy, II. 32. Mutter. 

So aliio Cicero, de Repubhca, It. 33, 
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CHAP. Here they established themselves, and here they pro- 
—v—' posed to found a new city of their own, to which they 
would have gathered their families, and the rest of 
their order who were left behind in Rome, and have 
gi yen up their old city to its original possessors, the 
burghers and their clients. , 

Rut the burghers were as unwilling to lose the ser¬ 
vices of the commons, as the Egyptians in the like 
case to let the Israelites go, and they endeavoured Ijy 
everv means to persuade them to return. To sluhv 
how little the commons thought of gaining political 
power, we have only to notice their demands, they 
required 31 a general cancelling of the obligations git 
insolvent (Editors, and the release ot all those whose 
persons, in default of payment, had been assigned over 
to the power of their creditors: and inrther they 
insisted on having two' 1 ' of their own body acknow¬ 
ledged by the burghers as their protectors; and to 
make this protection effectual, the persons of those 
who afforded it were to be as inviolable' as those ot 
the heralds, the sacred messengers ot the gods; who- 


33 Dionysius, VI 83—89- 
31 “ Two ” is the number given by 
]’iso, (Livy, II. :>S,) and by Licero, 
Fragui.pro (’orneho, 23. lbd Nobb , 
et de Kepubhea, 11. 34. “Two,’ 
according to Livy and Ihonysms, 
were originally created, and then 
three more were added to the num¬ 
ber immediately. According to Piso, 
there were only two for the first 
twenty-three years, and by the Pub- 
lilian law they became five. Four¬ 
teen years after this, in 297, the 
number, according to Livy and I bo¬ 
ny mus, was raised to ten. (Livy, 
III. 30. Dionys X. 30.) But Ci¬ 
cero, in his speech for the tribune 
Cornelius, says that ten were chosen 
in the very next jear after the lirst 
institution of the office, and chosen 
bv the comitni euriata So great 
are the varieties in the traditions ol 


these times. Possibly, however, the 
number really was altered backwards 
and forwards , and it may have beoi. 
raised to ten m the year 201, when 
Sp. ('assius was consul, and after¬ 
wards reduced to its original number, 
when Ins popular measures were re¬ 
pealed or set aside by the opposite 
party. With regard to the curur, 1 
agree with Niebuhr, that their share 
in the appointment of the tribunes 
must have been rather a confirm¬ 
ation or rejection of the choice of 
the centuries, than an original elec¬ 
tion. fins the curia? would claim 
at every election made by the cen¬ 
turies; and it was the object of the 
Pubhlian law to get rid of this claim, 
amongst other advantages, by trans¬ 
ferring the appointment to the co- 
mitia of the tribes. 
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soever harmed them was to he held accursed, and chap. 
might he slain by any one with impunity. To these — 
terms the burghers agreed; a solemn treaty was con¬ 
cluded between them and the commpns, as between 
two distinct nations; and the lmrghers swore for 
themselves, and for their posterity, that they would 
hold inviolable the persons of two officers, to be chosen 
by the centuries on the field of Mars, whoso business 
. it*should be to extend full protection to anv commoner 
against a sentence of the consul, that is to shy, who 
might rescue any debtor from the power of his creditor, 
if they concern'd it to be capriciously or cruelly ex¬ 
erted. The two officers thus chosen retained the name 
winch the chici officers of the common-, had borne 
before, they were called Tribuni,or tribe masters; but 
instead of being merel\ the officers of one particular 
tribe, and exercising an aufhorit\ onl\ own- the mem¬ 
bers of their own order, they were named tribunes of 
the common- at large, and their power, as protectors 
in stopping any exercise oi oppression towards their 
own body, extended oyer the burghers, and was by 
them solemnly acknowledged. 1 he number of the 
tribunes wa.- probably suggested by that of the con¬ 
suls then' y\ere to be two chief officers of the com¬ 
mons as there were of the burghers. 

"When tb i'se conditions had been formally agreed to, 
the commons returned to Home. The spot on wltiih 
this great deliyeranee had been achieved became to 
the Homans what Hunnymede is to Knglishmen : the 
top of the hill f> xvas left for ever unenclosed and con¬ 
secrated, and an altar was built on it, and sacrifices 
offered to Jupiter, yvho strikes men with terror and 
again delivers them from their fear; because the com- 

Z ' J Or, us Niebuhr supposes, by tnhune of its own. l»ut tin- odd 
the number of tribes, at tins time number, t\v< nt \-one, may seem to 
reduced to twenty-one, so that each make against this supposition, 
deoury of tubes should have one Ihonssius, VI. 
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mons had fled thither in fear and were now returning 
in safety. So the hill was known for ever by the name 
of the Sacred Hill. 

Thus the dissolution of the Roman nation was 
prevented; the commons had gained protection; their 
rights as an order were again and more fully recog¬ 
nized; their oppressions were abated; better times 
came to relieve their distress ; and they became 
gradually more and more fitted for a higher condition, 
to become citizens and burghers of Rome in the 
fullest sense, sharing equally with the old burghers 
in all the benefits and honours of their common 
country. 



CHAPTER IX. 


srrrjus tassius—tiie league with the la tits and 

•[ILJINICANS—THE AGHAKIAN LAW—A.l'.C. 2C1-2UH. 

“ The noble Hriitus 
Hath tol<] you, Ca-siir was ainlntious. 

If it wete so, it was a griewms fault, 

Ami grievously hath C.esar answereil it." 

0( TTpniTTUTlll Till' tit'ipnv, OTf TToXf [XlKa\ yil’llllTI), TVjUll'l'lul (VfTiVhlTo' 
Trams he roeru t tiynai: i rra nn Trurm th m s, 'j <>i tthttis ')v i ) 

t) 7r/ius Tiivs irhivniuvs. —AriMOT. Politic X f>, 


EiiUTrs and Ronlicola were no doubt real characters, ni.\r. 

J ... 7 1 \ 

yd fiction has boon so base with their notions, that —.— 

history cannot ventnre to admit them within her own 

proper domain. I!\ a at ranee compensation of fortune, 

the first Homan whose greatness is realK historical is 

tile man whose deeds no poet sane, nnd whose memory 

the early annalists, repeating the lanpuafyc of the party 

who destroyed him, lia\e branded with the charge of 

treason and attempted tyranny. T his was Spurius 

Cassius. Amidst the silence and the calumnies of his 


enemies, he is known as the author of three works to 
which Rome owed all her future greatness; he con¬ 
cluded tin* league with the Latins in his second con¬ 
sulship, in his third he concluded the league with the 
Ilernicans, and procured, although with the price of 
his own life, the enactment of the first agrarian law. 


I. We know that the Latins were in the first ye Jir Lna^nie With 
of the Commonwealth subject to Rome. We know ** 
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citap. that almost immediately afterwards they must have 

<—^—> become independent; and it is probable that they may 
have aided the Tarquinii in some of their attempts Jo 
effect their restoration. But the real details of this 
period cannot be discovered: this only is certain, that 
in the year of Borne 2(11, the Latin confederacy,'con- 
sistimr of the old national number of thirty cities, con- 
eluded a league with Borne on terms of perfect 
equality; and the record of this treaty, which existed 
at Borne on a brazen pillar 1 down to the time of 
Cicero, contained the name of Spurius Cassius, as the 
consul who concluded it, and took the oaths to the 
Latin deputies on behalf of the Bomans. It may be 
that thi' Boman burghers desired to obtain the aid of 
the Latins against their own commons, and that tin 1 
fear of this union led the commons at the Sacred Hill 
to be content with the smallest possible concessions 
from their adversaries; but there was another cause 
for the alliance, no less natural, in the common danger 
which threatened both Borne and Latium from the 
growing power of their neighbours on the south, the 
Oscan, or Ausonian, nations of the LEquians and the 
Yolseians. 

a r c %r The thirty cities which at this time formed th<* 

Jhetlmtv - 

hcite* ot f a- Latin state, and concluded the league with Home, were 

tium Cm,- 7 . ° ’ 

ditionrt of these 2 : Ardea, Aricia, Bovilhc, ’Bubentum, Corni- 

the league. .. . . 

culuni, ( arventum, Circen, Corioli, Corbio, Cora, 
Fortuna or Foretii, Gabii, Laurentum, Lanuvium, 
Lavinium, Lavici, Momentum, Norba, Brameste, 
Pedum, Guerquetulum, Satricum, Scaptia, Setia, 
Tellcna, Tibur, Tusculum, Toleria, Tricrinum, Yeli- 
tra*. The situation of several of these places is un¬ 
known; still the list clearly shows to how short a dis- 


1 Cicero pro Btillio, 23. Livy, MS. given in the various readings 

It. 33. in Iteiske's Edition, with Niebuhr's 

2 Dionysius, V. 61. I have fol- corrections, Yol. II. p. 19. 2nd Ed. 
lowed the readings of the Vatican 
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tanco from the Tiber the .Roman territory at this time 
extended, and how little was retained of the great 
dominion enjoyed by (be last kind's of Home. Re tween 
ibis Latin confederacy and the Romans there was con¬ 
cluded a perpetual league' 1 : “There shall be peace 
between them so lone as the heaven shall keep its 
place abo\e the earth, and the earth its place below 
the hea\en ; they shall neither brine nor cause to be 
bfougbt any war against each other, nor give to each 
other’s enemiel a passage through their land; they 
shall aid each other when attacked with all their 
might, and all spoils and plunder won b\ their joint 
ar*ns shall bo shared equally between them. Rebate 
causes shall be (h'cided within ten da\s, in the courts 
of that citv wIutc tin* business which ga\c occasion to 
the dispute may have taken place.” further it, wag 
agreed, that the command of the Roman and Latin 
armies, on their joint expeditions, should one jour* be 
given to the Roman general and another to the Latin: 
and to this league nothing was to be added, and no- 


1 Dionysms, VI. 0">. 

A (’int ms de (’onMihun To!t stair, 
quoted b\ lestus m “ Pr.etor ad 
J’ortam " '1'lu 1 whole pa-sage is re¬ 

markable “C’mcms ait, Alhatios 
rerun) potitos UMpie ad l ull 11 n 1 te- 
em . Alba delude diruLi usque ad 
* Deeium Murcm cos. populos La¬ 
tinos ad caput heientime, quod est 
suh Monte Alhano, consukre solitos, 
et unpeiuun roimmim eonsiho atl- 
mimstrare. 1 tuque quo anno Ro¬ 
manos unperutoris ail exert ltuin 
mitt ere oporterct jussu noinims I>a- 
tmi, eomplures nostros in Capitolio 
a sole oriente auspicus oj)eram dare 
Bolitos. I hi aves adtlixissent, ini- 
litem illurn tpn a coinmurii Ratio 
missus esset, ilium quein aves ad- 
dixerant praUorem ‘•ahit are sodium, 
qm earn provmnam ohtineret pr«e- 
toris nomine/' (.’incius lived in tlie 
tune of the second Punic war, and 
his works on various points of Ro¬ 


man law ami antiquities were of 
Inh value. Him slalement, vvhu It 
hears on the lace oi it a charucti r of 
uuihentx its, is quite m ugiecmcnt 
with what 1)ioii)mum reports oi the 
triatv its* If, and only gives an ad¬ 
ditional proof of the ‘■vstematie 
falsehood oi tlie Roman annals m 
the ir accounts of the relations of 
Rome with foreigners It is true 
that the words of (’meins, “quo 
anno,” do not expressly assert that 
the command was laid h\ a Roman 
every other year; and it may he 
that after tin IlcrnKans joined tlie 
alliance, tin* Romans had the com¬ 
mand only once in three \ cars lilit 
as the Latin statics were (onsidend 
us forming one people, and the Ho¬ 
mans another, it is most likely that 
so long as the alliance subsisted be¬ 
tween these two parties only, the 
command shifted from the one to 
the other year by year. 


CHAP. 

IX. 
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chap, thing taken awJ^, without the mutual 
—d—' the Romans and the confederate cit 
Latins. 


A.U.C. 2G0. 
League 
with tlio 
Homicana. 


11. Seven years afterwards, the same 8 
sius, in his third consulship 5 , conclude 
league with the cities of the Hcrnicans. 


nicans were a Sabine, not a Latin peopl 
country lay chiefly in that high valley w 
the line of the Apennines at Rrameste, : 
towards the south-east, falls at last into 
the Liris. The number of their cities \\ 


sixteen; but with the exception of Anag 
Alatrium, and Ferentinum, the names of 
known to us. They, like the Latins, li: 
dependent allies of Home under the last 
they too had broken off this connexio 


establishment of the Commonwealth, a 
moved it on more equal terms for mutui 
against the FFquians and Volseians. T 
of their country indeed rendered their c 
of peculiar danger; it lay interposed 
midst of the country of these enemies, 
yFquians on the north, and the Volsc 
south, and communicating with the Lati 
with Rome only by the opening in tin 
already noticed under the citadel of Ti¬ 


the other hand, the Romans were glad t 
willing aid of a brave and numerous ] 
position enabled them to threaten the 
Volseians, so soon as they should lire 


s Dionysius, VIII. GO. Tar irp'it one third part. 1 
tg :'it’f yv civTfii by the annalist \v 

S’ r/(Tuv uiTtypa<p<>L ran 1 TTfnis Aart- m a most evtraord 
vovi yei’nfj.(vu}v. Amongst other represented the II 
clauses therefore of the treaty was deprived by the tri 
one. which secured to the Hermcans of their own land, 
their equal share of all lands con- fuulus ictum, a^ri 
queied by the confederates ; namely t:e ” Livy, 11.41 
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their mountains upon the plain of Latium or the ( ' I ] T X VI> - 
hills of Alba. '—-—" 

Thus hv these two treaties with the Latins and ''“T"'" 1 '' 0 
ITernicans, Spurius Cassius had, so far as was possible, 
repaired the losses occasioned to the Homan power by 
the'expulsion of Tarquinius, and had re-orpanized that 
eontedi raev to which under her last kinps Home had 
been indebted for her greatness. The wound was 

healed at the very critical moment, before the storm 

• * 

of the profit Volseian invasions burst upon Latium. 

It happened of necessity that the Latin-*, from their 
position, bore the first brunt of these at tacks; Home 
e#uld onlv be reached when they were conquered : 
whereas, had it not been for the treats concluded 
by Spurius Cassius, the Yolscians, on their first ap¬ 
pearance in Latium, mipht June been joined by the 
Latins ; or the survivinp cities of the emd'ederacy, 
after the compiest of some of their number, nnylit 
have taken refuse under the j)rotection of the con¬ 
querors. 

lint in restorin'; the leaune with the Latins ami s r . .- 

}« r "[iu-( s iU 

Ilernicans, Spurius ('as.-ius had onl\ adopted a part 
of 1IH‘ ^wtom of the Roman kin<^. Another, and a 
•far more difficult part, \et remained; to strengthen 
the state within ; to increase the number of those 
who, as citizens, claimed their share of the public 
land, and out of this public land to relieve the poverty 
of those who united the two inconsistent characters of 
citizenship and bepparv. Spurius ( assius proposed, 
what tradition ascribed to almost every one of the. 
kurns as amongst In- noblest acts, an agrarian law. 

Hut he was not a kino; and it i- but too often a I hank¬ 
ie-- act in tin- eve* of an arKtoi rac\. when one of their 
own member' endeavours to benefit and to raise the 
condition of those who are not of his own order. 

Il, amoimst Niebuhr’s countless services to Homan -| ' h ' 

Cll 11 <ii U. I <d 

VOL. I. K 
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chap, history, any single one may claim our gratitude beyond 

'-' the rest, it is his explanation of tin* true nature and 

tin; ri'ji'M inn _ 

kw»w:i»hrei character of the agrarian laws. 1 wentv-four years 

explained by , . . 

Miebuiir. have not vet elapsed since he hrst published it. hut it 
has already overthrown the deeply-rooted false impres¬ 
sions which prevailed universally on the subject; 'and 
its truth, like Newton’s discoveries in natural science, 
is not now to he proved, hut to be taken as the very 
corner-stone of all our researches into the internal 
state of the Human people. I am now to ciTpy so much 
of it as may he necessary to the right understanding 
of the views and merits of Spurius Cassius. 

or the i'ui' 1 jt seems to have been a notion generally entertained 

01 (lnncKne ■ 

iami m tin- hi the ancient world, that every citizen of a country 

umieiitiom- ’ J 

nmnwiMitiii, should he a landholder, and that the territory of a 

illltl IU Oil'll- 

i>n 11 on state, so far as it was not left unenclosed or reserved 

for public purposes, should he divided in equal por¬ 
tions amongst the citizens. 1 Jut it would almost 
always happen that a large part of it was left unen¬ 
closed; the complete cultivation of a whole country, 
without distinction of soil, being only the result of an 
excess of population, and therefore not taking place 
till a late period. The part thus left out of cultiva¬ 
tion was mostly kept as pasture, and a revenue was 
raised from it, not only from every citizen who had 
turned out sheep or cattle upon it, but also from 
strangers, who, although incapable of buying land, 
might yet rent a right of pasture for their flocks and 
herds. 15ut when a new territory was gained in war, 
the richer parts of it already in cultivation were too 
valuable to he given up to pasture, while, on the other 
hand, if they were divided, the division could only 
follow the general rule, and allot an equal portion to 
every citizen. In these circumstances it was the 
practice at Rome, and doubtless in other states of 
Italy, to allow individuals to occupy such lands, and 
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to enjoy all the benefits of them, on condition of chap. 
paving to the state the tithe of the produce as an —'—* 
qeknowlcdgment that the state was the proprietor of 
the land, and the individual merely the occupier. 

A Vi th regard to the state, the occupier was merely a 
tenant at will; hut with respect to other citizens, he 
was like ilic owner of the soil, and could alienate the 
land w hich he occupied either for a term of years, or 
ti>r ever, as much as if lie had been its actual pro¬ 
prietor. 

This public land thus occupied was naturally looked 
to as a resource on every admission of new citizens. ,o 

* new ( itiicns. 

Xhe y were to receive their portion of freehold land, 
according to the general notion of a citizen’s condi¬ 
tion ; hut this land could only he found by a division 
of that which belonged to the public, and b\ the con¬ 
sequent ejectment of its tenants at will, lienee in 
the Greek stales, e\cry large accession to the number 
of citizens'' was followed In a call for a division of 
the public land; and as this division involved the 
sacrifice of many existing interests, it was regarded 
with horror In the old citizens 7 as an act of revolu¬ 
tionary violence. For although the land was un- 
•doubtedly the property of the state, and although the 
occupiers of it were in relation to the state mere 
tenants at will, vet it is in human nature that a long 
undisturbed possession should give a feeding of owner- 

r ‘ AfoiTtroi— 7 roAirai' r€ fVry/tn- would allow no di\ ision of the land 
y^ui’To 7toXAol-s, Kd'i o brjfjLo^ Tt)i‘ yi)v of the Athenians (I )<_m<»st hen. Ti- 
(7rtj'of l ui’uddacurflai Thucvd V. inoerat. j>. by wlu< h if was 

4 So ajgam when the (’\rena'ana not meant that there was any dream 
in Africa wished to increase the of a diviMon of the pn\ale property 
number of their cit lzeus, they m\ i ted of \t lie man citizens, but oi the pub- 
o\ er any Greek that chose to come, lie land ol the (’ommonwealth, which 
holding out the temptation of an buiitf benefit tally enjoved by the 
allotment of land. Herodotus, IV. e\ntintf citizens, could not without 
1 '><#. loss to them be allotted out to furnish 

' Hence it was a clause of the freehold propertied, xXfipot, for any r 
<>Gh taken by every' member of the citizens newly admitted to the fran- 
e* mii> of 11e 1 1 a■ a ut Athens, that he cluse. 

k :2 
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CHAP, ship, the more so, as while the state’s claim lay dor- 
1 — v- —> mant, the possessor was in fact the proprietor; and 
the land would thus he repeatedly passing by regular 
sale from one occupier to another. And if there was 
no near prospect of the state’s claiming its right, it is 
manifest that the price of land thus occupied would, 
after some years of undisturbed possession, be nearly 
equal to that of an actual freehold. 

The or™- 1 ndcr such circumstances the Engdish law, with its 

pu*rs of the , , ... ... 

imi.iie lami characteristic partiality to individual and existing in- 
he ejn tel hi terests, would no doubt have decided, as it did in the 
oi the state. somewhat similar ease of copyholds, that the occupier 
could not be ejected so long as he continued to pay 
his tithe to the state. Tin* Homan law, on the other 
hand, in a spirit no less characteristic, constantly as¬ 
serted the utterly precarious tenure of the occupier 8 , 
whenever the state might choose to take its property 
into its own hands. And accordingly, most of the 
kings of Home are said to have carried an agrarian 
law, that is. to have divided a portion, more or less, 
of the public land amongst those whom they admitted 
to the rights of citizenship. Yet it was understood 
that these new citizens, the Homan commons, although 
they received their portion of land as freehold, when¬ 
ever the public land was divided, had still no right to 
occupy it 1 while it lay in the mass unallotted; while 

fl I have need the words “ oceujia- word “ puldici ” to “ ajeri,” because 
turn" and “occupier," rather than the word •• pnssidere ” could not in 
“possession" ami “possessor," to a legal sense apply to private pro¬ 
express the Latin terms “ possession 1 *' perty, although there is no doubt 
and “ possessor,” because the long- that in common language .it is often 
lish word “ possession " is often used found m that signification, 
to denote what is a man’s own pro- ’ Tins was because the plebs was 
perty, wheieas it Was an essential not yet considered to he a part of 
part of tile definition of “ possessio,” the pnpubis , fij/iin and ®ilXu were 
that it could relate only to what was still carefully distinguished, and the 
not a man's own property lienee State, or people, or burghers, claimed 
the clause m the Liciniun law, “ Ne the exclusive administration of n hat 
mils plusipungentajugera agri po«si- may he called the corporate property 
ileret,” was understood by every Ro- of the state. Those who are uc- 
man without the addition of the quamted with the affairs of the col- 
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the old burghers, who enjoyed exclusively the right of chap. 

occupation with regard to the undivided public land, 1—■< 

had no share in it whatever when it was divided, 
because they already enjoyed from ancient allotment a 
freehold property of their own. Thus the public land 
was wholly unprofitable to the commons, so long as it 
was undivided, and became wholly lost to the burghers 
whenever it was divided. 

• oS'ow twenty-four \ears after the expulsion of Far- w cun™ 

• . * *, , . . I.1\V W.IN 

qunnus, there must have been at least as great need -i.-.nu 

, . 1 , • 1 ■ 1 Nctnh 'I -it 

of an agrarian law as at any lorimT jhtiou ot the tin- |..no.i 
Homan history. The loss of territory on the right 
lwnk of the Tiber, and all those causes which had 
brought on the general distress of the commons, and 
overwhelmed them hopelessly in debts, called aloud lor 
a remedy; and this remedy waste be found, accord¬ 
ing to precedent no less than abstract justice, in an 
allotment of the public land. For as the burghers 
who occupied this land had even grow n rich amidst 
the distress of the commons, so they could well afford 
to make some sacrifice; wbile the reservation to them 
of the exclusive right of occupying the public land 
till it was divided, held out to them the hope ol ac- 
•quiring fresh possessions, so soon as the nation, united 
and invigorated bv the proposed relict, should be in a 
condition to make new conquests. 

Spurius Cassius accordingly proposed an agrarian ^ 


lc^fs of the Knghsh universities will 
recollect the somewhat bimilai prac¬ 
tice there with regard to fines \\ hat- 
ever benefits arise out of the adminis¬ 
tration of the college property belong 
exclusively to the ruling part of the 
society , the fellows engross the fines 
to themselves, just as the burghers 
ut Rome enjoyed the exclusive right 
of occupying the public land. But 
Uic rents of college lands are divided 
Hi ituin fixed proportions amongst 


the fellows anil scholars, the populus 
and plebs of the society A nd a law 
which should prohibit the practice 
of taking a fine on the renewal of a 
lease of college property and should 
order the land to he let at its lull 
value, in order to secure to the 
S( holars their due share in all the be¬ 
nefits arising out of the college pro¬ 
per! v, would gne no had idea of the 
nature and objects of an agrarian 
law at Rome. 
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chap, law 10 for the division of a certain proportion of tlie 

'-—’ public land, while from the occupiers of the remainder 

law, wine]) he intended to require the regular payment of trip 
oi^cd ' tithe, which had been greatly neglected, and to apply 
burgiicrs. the revenue thus gained, to paying the commons when¬ 
ever they were called out to serve as soldiers. Had 
he been king, he could have carried the measure with¬ 
out difficulty, and would have gone down to posterity 
invested with the same glory which rendered sacred 
the memory of the good king Scrvius. I Jut his col- 
league, Proeulus Virginius ", headed the aristocracy 
in resisting his law, and in maligning the motives of 
its author. His treaties with the Latins and Herni- 
eans were represented as derogating from the old 
supremacy of Lome; and this cry roused the national 
pride even of the commons against him, as, four cen¬ 
turies afterwards, a similar charge of sacrificing the 
rights of Lome to the Italian allies ruined the popu¬ 
larity of M. Drusus. Still it is probable that the 
popular feeling in favour of his law was so strong, 
that the burghers yielded to the storm for the moment, 
and consented to pass it 12 . They followed the eon- 


10 l have here followed Niebuhr 
(Vol. II. p. 188, 2nd lbd ) in assum¬ 
ing as the original proposal of Cas¬ 
eins, what is represented in Dionysius 
as the proposal of A. Scmpronius 
Atrutnms, to which the senate as¬ 
sented. Dionysius, VI11. 75, 70. 

11 Livy, II. 41. This was the 
great quarrel between the nobles and 
the commons in Castile. The com¬ 
mons complained that the crown 
domains had been so granted away 
to the nobles, that now, as the 
nobles were exempt from taxation, 
the commons were obliged to defray 
all the expenses of the public service 
at their own private cost. And it 
was the commons’ insisting that the 
nobles should give up the domains 
as being strictly public property, 
which determined the nobles to take 


part with the crown, in the famous 
war of the commons in the reign of 
Charles V. See Ranke, Furstcn und 
Yolker von ttud-Kuropa. Vol. I. 
p. 2IS. 

12 See Niebuhr, Vol. II. p 196 . 
lie argues, that as the tribunes before 
the Pnbhhan laws had no power of 
originating anj legislative measure, 
and as we hear of their agitating the 
question of the agrarian law year 
after year from the death of Cassius, 
the fact must have been that the law 
was passed, and its execution frau¬ 
dulently evaded : and that the tri¬ 
bunes demanded no more than the 
due execution of an existing law. 
And he supposes that the words of 
Dionysius, tovto to boy/xa els top 

bl)[M)V €l(7(P€\6fV 7 TOV T€ K UUCTLOV 

(7rav(T€ rrjs dtjfiay<oyias kci\ Trjv avap- 
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stant policy of an aristocracy, to separate the people citap. 
from their haulers, to pacify the former bv a mo- ■—'—• 
mentary resignation of the point in dispute, and then 
to watch their time for dcstnning the latter, that so, 
when the popular party is deprived of its defenders, 
they may wrest from its hands that concession which 
it is then unable to retain. 

V hen theretore the year was over, and Spurius Spuritp. f‘us- 
i’assius was no longer consul, tin* burghers knew that i>.i>.a'" 
their hour of vengeance had arrived. Ser. ('ornelius 
and (Quintus Fabius were the new consuls: Ka'soII'’ 
Fabius, the consul’s brother, and Lucius Valerius" 1 '" 1 ’ 
\jcrc the inquisitors of blood, qiucstores parricidii, 
who, as they tried all capital offences subject to an 
appeal to the burghers or commons, were also em¬ 
powered to bring am offender at once before those 
supreme tribunals, instead of taking cognizance of his 
case themselves, ('assius was charged with a treason¬ 
able attempt to make himself kino, and the burghers, 
assembled in their curia', found him guilt v. He 
shared the fate of Agis and of Marino Falieri; he 
was sent(“nced to die as a traitor, and was. according 
to the usage of the Homan law, scourged and beheaded, 

. and his house razed to the ground. 

pnri(i)f.ui’T]v (k to)v TTfVTjTon' (muni/ and this u people” must. have been 
ni'tc f uure TrepaiTt/Ko TT/K>f\0tiv, \ 111 . th( j burghers 111 11 KMr euil<(\ and bv 
70, are taken from some Roman its bt ing stated that tin bringing the 
annalist, who by the words “ad measure before the people put an 
populum latum ” meant the old po- end to the agitation, it must surely 
pul ns, the assembly ol the burghers he eoneeued that the meastue was 
in their eutuv. At an\ rate, the words not rejected hut passed lmr the 
(Is top btpiov (\Siif seem to ini- words ((T<jufKiv m Tunk/^oi' as sig- 
p'y inoie than the mere coinmiiiii- mRing '* to submit a measun tollie 
rating to the people the knowledge people tor tlmr cmifinnation of it, 
of a decree of the senate They it can lunlK be net essan to <juoie 
must apparently signify that the instances, rmi e , 77t , 'W’ <m ~~~ £ r y~ 
decree of the senate, as a 7 rpo>or- yjjii\J/(ti'Tm yi'u>/op' fonc/xui' top 
\ ft/j«,was submitted to the people <Vjpoe I hi m*\* 1 \ III. to. 
for its acceptance and ratification; 11 Li\y, 11.41. 



CHAPTER X. 


ASCENDANCY OF THE ARISTOCRACY —TIIE FABII AND 
TIIEIR SEVEN CONSULSHIPS—TIIE PUKLILIAN LAW.— 

a.u.c. 2 ( 19 - 283 . 


'Hrryyini' fI\(V n Sij/iOf m\ KttTttTr'\i]t;iv TinavTTjv w(TT( KtfibtiS ij fir/ naa^m’ 

ti Iiiumi 1 , fi ku'l (n-yforp fVilpgf.—T iivcyd. VIII. 06. 

“ Lcs alms rerens avaient brave la force et dcpasse la prevoyance ties 
aneiennes lots : )1 fallail des jjuranlies nouvclles, explicates, reveilles de la 
sanction tin parlement tout entier ("elait tie rien fiure que de renouveler 
vajruemcnt. des prom esses taut de fois violees, des stafuts si lump temps 
oublies."— (iui/.ot, Revolution d’Anpdeterrc, l.ivre I, p. 15. 


ciAP. Tnu release of all existing debts by tbe covenant ron- 
tvTuEiC c ‘b |( b'd a * tbe Sacred Hill, and tbe appointment of the 
thecx 1111 tribunes to prevent any tyrannical enforcement of tbe 
(lionr ap- law of debtor and creditor for the time to come, bad 

pouitinont , 1 

oi the con- relieved tbe Roman commons from the extreme of 

Bills. 

personal degradation and misery. Rut their political 
condition bad made no perceptible advances; their 
election of their own tribunes was subject to the ap¬ 
proval of tbe burghers; and their choice of consuls, 
subject also to tbe same approval, was further limited 
to such candidates as belonged to the burghers’ order. 
Even this "however, did not satisfy the burghers; the 
death of Spurius Cassius enabled them to dare any 
usurpation; while on the other hand they needed a 
more absolute power than ever, in order to evade 
their own concession in consenting to his agrarian 
law. Accordingly, they proposed to elect 1 the con- 
1 See Niebuhr, Yol II. p. 202, et seqej. Dionysius and Livy both as- 
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sills themselves, and only to require the confirmation 
of them by the centuries; a form which would he as 
unessential as the crowd’s acceptance of the king at 
an English coronation, inasmuch as it was al\\a\s bv 
the vote of the burghers in their curia' that the im- 
perium or sovereignly was conferred; and alien a 
consul was already in possession of this, it mattered 
little whether the centuries acknowledged his title or 
.n<*t. In this manner were Lucius EEmilius, and 
Ka'so Fabius the prosecutor of Spurius Cassius, chosen 
consuls by the burghers; and it was in vain that the 
commons demanded the execution of the agrarian 
law,; the consuls satisfied the object of those who had 
elected them, and the law remained a dead letter. 
The same spirit was manifested in the elections of the 
following \ear, and was attended wilh the same result ; 
the other prosecutor of Cassius, E. Valerius, was now 
chosen In the burghers, and with him another member 
ol the Fabian house, Marcus, the brother of Ka'so 
and of Ouintus. 

liui the complete usurpation of the consulship bv 
the burghers served to call into action the hitherto 
untried powers of the tribuneship. In the \ear'_'7i, 
the tribune Cains Mamins ' set the first example of 
extending the protection of his sacred office to those 
of the commons who on public grounds resisted the 
sovereignty of the consuls, by refusing to serve as 
soldiers. This was the weapon so often used from 
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crihe the election of AmdiIius and 
I'aluus to the influence of the patri¬ 
cians; but Diomsius (VIII. 83) 
further notices their comm# into 
oflue as a marked period in the 
Unman history, and mentions the 
d:iit , and the name of the archon at 
ViIhti'- for that year; as if there had 
been some important alteration then 
riJu ^ in the constitution. And Zo¬ 
nal a-, who copies Dion Cassius, 


says expressly that flic commons, m 
the year 273, insisted on electing 
one of the consuls, for at that time 
both were chosen by the patricians. 
It seems therefore probable, that the 
period from 2/0 to 27 t was marked 
by a decided usurpation on the part 
of the burehers, and that during 
that time they alone elected both 
consuls. 

3 Dionysius, VIII. 87- 
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CHAP. 

X 


Tlic centu 
1 h*b rci on t 
till' |)(1N\('I 
appointing 

one out of 
the two 
consuls. 


A U.C 27 


this time forwards in defence of the popular cause: 
-■ the Bo man commons, like those of England, sought to 
obtain a redress of grievances by refusing to aid the 
government in its wars; they refused to furnish men, 
as our fathers refused to furnish money. But the 
first exercise of this privilege was overborne with a 
high hand; the consuls held their enlistment of soldiers 
without the city; there the tribunes’protection had 
no force; and if any man refused to appear, and kept 
his person safe within the range of the tribunes’ aid, 
the consuls proceeded to lay waste his land, and to 
burn and destroy his stock and buildings, by virtue of 
that sovereign power which, except within the w;dls 
of the city, was altogether unlimited. Accordingly 
the tribunes’ opposition totally failed, and the consuls 
obtained the army which they wanted. 

But there is an undying power in justice which no 
° r oppression can altogether put down. Cains Mamins 
had failed, but his attempt was not entirely fruitless; 
a spirit was excited amongst tin; commons which in¬ 
duced the burghers the next year, after long disputes 
2 and delays, to choose for one of the consuls a man 
well affected to the cause of the commons; and the 
year afterwards it was agreed by both orders that the 
election should be divided between them; that one 
consul should be chosen by the burghers in their 
curiae, and the other by the whole people in their cen¬ 
turies. Still however it must not be forgotten that 
the votes of the burghers’ clients were at this time so 
numerous in the centuries, as to give to their patrons 
no small influence even in the election of that consul 
who was particularly to be the representative of the 
commons. Yet the commons regarded the change as 
a triumph, and it was marked as a memorable event 3 
in the annals, that in the year 273, Kaeso Fabius was 

3 Zonaras, VII. 17. Dionysius, IX 1. 
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again chosen consul by the burghers, and that Spn- chap. 
rius Furius was elected as his colleague, by the people - x , 
ip their centuries. 

The refusal of the burghers to execute the agrarian \ re -jrn 
law still rankled in the minds of the commons; and !’ii, 
when men were again wanted to serve against t he i 
Jiquians and Yeientians, S])urius Ficiniusone of 1,1 
the tribunes, again offered his protection to those who 5,'VV 
• refused to enlist. 1 >u t his colleagues be traced him, 
and either as being a majority of the college over¬ 
ruled the opposition of Ficinius, or In an abuse of 
their peculiar power offered their protection to the 
consuls in enforcing their orders against the refract on. 
dims an army was raised; but the soldiers wlm bil¬ 
lowed K;eso Fahius into the field, regarded him and 
the burghers as more their enemies than the Veien- 
tians, and according to the Homan annalists they re¬ 
fused to conquer, and retreated before an eneim whom 
they could have vanquished if they would. This is 
merely the habitual style of Homan arrogance; but 
that brave men mav be found capable of allowing 
themselves to be slaughtered by the enemy rather 
than risk the possibility of winning a victors far a 
Commander whom they detest, we know, not mereh 
from the suspicious accounts of the Homan writers, 
hut from the experience of our own naval service in 
the last war, in one memorable instance,, as melan¬ 
choly as it was notorious. 

Marcus Fabius was again chosen as the burghers’ \ i <• trn 
consul for the next \ear, and ( n. Manlius ' was .,i ii» iv..i 
elected by the centuries. Another attempt to stop „i n..- 
the raising ( ,f an armv was made In the tribune'""" 1 
I iberius Hontifieius", and was again bathed In the 

4 1 -ivy, 11.41. flat nr. Livy, II. -43. 

Put res—M. Labium consulem 6 Lny. II 44. 

Fabio collega Cn. Manlius 
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chap, opposition of his colleagues. But this year witnessed 

'--- 1 an accession to the cause of the commons, of import¬ 

ance more than enough to compensate for the defec¬ 
tion of the majority of the tribunes. The Fabian 
house had now been in possession of one place in the 
consulship for six years without interruption, a clear 
proof that no other house among the burghers could 
compare with them in credit and in power. Standing 
at the head of their order, they had been most zealous 
in its cause, and had incurred proportionably the 
hatred of the commons. But they had men amongst 
them of a noble spirit, who could not bear to be so 
hated by their countrymen, as that their own soldi-rs 
should rather allow themselves to be slaughtered by 
the eneim than conquer under the command of a 
Fabius. d ims the new consul, Marcus Fabius, was 
resohed to conciliate the commons 7 ; he succeeded so 
far as to venture to give battle to the \ cicntians; in 
the battle 6 he and his brothers fought as men who 
cared for nothing else than to recover their country¬ 
men’s love: (Quintus Fabius, the consul of the year 
272 , was killed; but the Romans gained the victory. 
TlnSn the Fabii, to show that they were in earnest, 
persuaded the burghers to divide amongst their houses 
the care of the wounded soldiers; they themselves 
took charge of a greater number than any other 
house, and discharged the duty which they had under¬ 
taken with all kindness and liberality. Thus, when 
the burghers named Fatso Fabius to be again their 
consul, he was as acceptable to the centuries as his 
colleague, whom they themselves appointed, Titus 
Virginias. 

Migration'of ^ a ‘ su hid not delay an instant in showing that his 

7 Neque immemor ejus quod ini- 47, ad fin. 
tio consulates linbibc-rat, reconcile s Livy, II. 45 — 47. 
amli aminos plt'bis, &c. Livy, II. 
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sense of the wrongs of the commons was sincere: chap. 
lie immediately 9 required that the agrarian law of ——< 
Spuvius Cassius should be duly carried into effect. a..- c.V 
But the burghers treated him with scorn; the consul , tin v u» t Ut 
they said, had forgotten himself, and the applauses of \ UCUtUllb. 
the commons had intoxicated him. Then Ka-sq and 
all his house, finding themselves reproached for having 
deserted their former cause, resolved to quit Borne 
• altouether. The war with the Veientians showed 

• C" 1 

them how thev might still he useful to (heir old 
countrv: thev established themselves on the ('remora, 
a little stream that runs into the Tiber from the west, 
a «few miles above Borne. Here thev settled with 
their wives and families 10 , with a large train of 
clients ", and with some of tin 1 burghers also who were 
connected with them by personal ties, and who re¬ 
solved to share their fortune. The T abii left Koine 
as flu 1 Claudii had left Begillus a few years Indore; 
thev wished to establish themselves as a Latin colony 
in Ktruria, serving the cause of Borne even while they 
had renounced her. But two voars allerwards they 
fell victims to the Veientians, who surprised them, 
put them all to the sword, and destroyed their a rc m. 
settlement. 

1 he commons had gained strength and confidence 'iin* 

“ , . . . inoia till- 

Irom the coming over of the Fabii to their cause ; e " i a» 

w * 1 t t (oimiils tor 

thoy fatefully honoured tin* spirit whirl) had made .lUumjHin 
them leave Borne, and when thev heard ot their over-,ui..n 
throw, thev at once accused the lmrghers o! having 
treaeherouslv betrayed them. 1 itus Meneiiiits, one ot 

the consuls, had boon quietly lying encamp'd near 
the Cremera when the l’ahii were cut of). He was 

v l.n v, II. 4K, " II.Vir.^Tf tm\ >"■>-'<-!<:■/■- 

' S.4 Nii Imhr, Vol. II. p 5111 fic.u v;,i" n luilr 

\nliis (icllnis suvs, et trerenti Itilow, to /' f cAnor '■' / 'g"’' T ' >caL 

t - "i cum f.uniliis .sms—cii’LUin- '/r linin'sms, 1. 1 

'si,' iicrunt. I- 1 '\, It >-• 
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A U.C. 278 


A.U.C.279 


Gonu< ms 
irn|)c.u lies 
till' ( OIlMjls 
for irsistino 
the c\< ( ii- 
tion of the 
ugi.ui.m 
law. 


Arc. 280 


A r C 281 
is found 
d< .id m lus 
hi d lx-foi e 
the fii.il. 


Other ns- 

RUbHimitionb 

the ti ilium 
Voleio ]*llh 
liliiis t omes 
forward 


accused therefore in the following year of treason, and 
was condemned; hut the tribunes themselves pressed 
for no heavier sentence than a tine, although he 
actually died from vexation and shame at having been 
subjected to such a sentence. In the next year 13 
another consul was accused by the tribunes because he 
had been defeated in battle by the Veientians, but he 
defended himself manfully, and was acquitted. 

This habit of acting on the offensive for two suc¬ 
cessive years emboldened the commons, and thev now 
lieiran again to call for the execution of the agrarian 
law of Cassius. The consuls L. Furius and 0. 
Manlius resisted this demand during their year, of 
office, hut as soon as that was expired, Cn. (ienucius ", 
one. of the tribunes, impeached them both before the 
commons for the wrong done to that order. 

The burghers were now alarmed, for they saw that 
the commons were learning their own strength, and 
putting it in practice. They desired, at any risk, to 
produce a reaction, and they acted at Home, as the 
Spartans some years afterwards treated their Helots, 
or as the Venetian nobles in modern times silenced 
those bold spirits whom they dreaded. (hi the night 
before the day fixed for the trial of the consuls, 
(Ienucius the tribune was found dead in his bed 

The secrecy and treachery of assassination arc 
always terrifying to a popular party, who have neither 
the organization among themselves to he able to con¬ 
cert reprisals, nor wealth enough to bribe an assassin, 
even if no better feeling restrained them from seeking 
such aid. Besides, the burghers were not satisfied 
with a single murder; others whom they dreaded were 
put out of the way by the same means as (ienucius; 
and like the Athenian aristoeratieal conspirators in 

13 Livy, II. 52. 

H Livy, 11. 54. 


Livy, II. 54. 
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tin' Peloponnesian war, they freely used the assassin's ctiap. 
dagger to secure their ascendancy Thus the tri- '——' 
bijnes for awhile were silenced, and the consuls pro¬ 
ceeded to enlist soldiers to serve against the .Papuans 
and Yolscians. Amongst the rest was one Yolcro 
Puhlilius l7 , who had served he fore as a centurion, and 
who was now called on to serve as a common soldier; 
he refused to obey, and being a man of great vigour 
• and activity, he excited the commons to support him, 
and the consuls am] their lictors were driven from the 
forum. Here the disturbance rested for the time, but 
Yolcro was chosen to he one of the tribunes for tilt' 
year ensuing. 

Yolcro was a man equal to the need. The trilm- A <’ <' 

1 . • . , IS« I'nl.li 

mtian power might be crippled by the mnuence ol Lm u, 
the burghers at ihe elections; the burghers’clients 
were so numerous in the centuries, that they could 
elect whom they would; and thus, in ordinary times, 
the college of tribunes might perhaps contain a 
majority who were the mere tools of the burghers, and 
who could utterly baffle the eiibrts of their colleagues. 

This Yolcro was impatient to prevent, and, taking 
advantage of the excitement of the moment, whim the 
commons were enraged by the murder ot (fenucius, he 
proposed a law that the tribunes for the time to come 1 
should he chosen by the votes of the commons in their 
tribes, and not by those of the whole people in their 
centuries. 

No tribune could be persuaded to betray the cause io-'w 
of liis order and of public freedom bv opposing V olero i^.i the 
on this occasion; but the year passed away, and the 
burghers w T cre thus long successful in obstructing the 
further progress of the law. It should be remembered 
that Yolero could but propose his measure to the 

lr * Zonaras, VII. 17. Dion Cass. 

Fragm Vatic. XXII. 


17 Livy, II 55. 

18 Livy, II. 56. 
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commons assembled in their tribes, and that even if 
accepted by them, it did not therefore become a law, 
but rather resembled the old petitions of the bouse of 
commons, which required the Sanction of the king and 
the house of lords before they could become the law of 
the land. So any resolution of the tribes was no more 
than a petition addressed to the senate and burghers; 
but there is a moral power in such petitions which is 
generally irresistible, and the burghers well understood 
the policy of an aristocracy, to tight its battle in the 
assembly of the commons themselves, rather than to 
commit their order in an open contest with the whole 
order of the commons. Accordingly the burghers 
laboured to prevent Volero from carrying bis petition 
in the assembly of the tribes. With this view their 
method was delay: tlie tribes met to transact business 
only once in eight days, once, that is, in a, Homan 
week 1 ”; and no; measure could be proposed unless 
notice had been given of it two full weeks beforehand, 
while any measure that was not carried on the day 
when it was brought forward was held to be lost, and 
could not be again put to the vote till after the lapse 
of two full weeks more. The object, therefore, of the 
burghers was so to obstruct the course of business 
whenever the tribes met, as to spin it out to sunset 
without a division; then the measure was lost, and 
could not be brought on again till after a fortnight’s 
internal. And they interrupted and delayed the busi¬ 
ness of the tribes, by appearing with their clients in 
the forum, and purposely exciting a disturbance with 
the commons. Jlesides, we are told that Home was 

10 In the Roman Kidrmlars which before the ides ; the term norm-, like 
have been preserved to us eigit let- that ol nnndm.e to express the 
ters are used to mark the several weekly market-day, having rofer- 
ihixs of the month, just, as seven are cnee to the inclusive manner of 
used by us. Thus the nones of the reckoning, common to all the na- 
liiontli fill always one Roman week turns of antiquity. 
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tliis year visited with a severe epidemic disorder, chap. 
which, though it lasted only a little while, was exceed- •—id —• 
inglv fatal. This was an interruption to ordinary 
business, and this, together with the arts of the 
burghers, prevented the commons from coming to a 
resolution in favour of their measure throughout the 
whole course of the year. 

Volero was re-elected tribune" 0 ; Annins Claudius ait eisa. 
was chosen consul by the burghers, and 1. (^uintius uur-j 
was elected as his colleague bv the centuries. A ith 
Volero there was chosen also another tribune more 
active than himself, Cains La'torius- 1 ; the oldest of 
ajl the tribunes, but a man endowed with a resolute 
spirit, and well aware of the duty of maintaining the 
contest vigorously. Fresh demands were added to 
those contained in Volero’s first law: the asides were 
to be chosen bv the tribes as well as the tribunes, and 
the tribes were to be competent " to consider all tpies- 
tions affecting the whole nation, and not such only as 
might concern the commons. Thus the proposed law 
was rendered more unwelcome to the burghers than 
ever, and Appius determined to resist it by force. 
La'torius was provoked by the insulting language of 
• the consul, and he swore that on the next, day on 
which the law could be brought forward, he would 
either get it passed bv the commons before evening, 
or would lay down his life upon the place A Accord¬ 
ingly when the tribes assembled* Appius stationed 
himself in the forum, surrounded by a multitude of 
the younger burghers and of his own clients, ready to 
interrupt the proceedings of the commons. La'torius 
called the tribes to vote, and gave the usual order 
that all strangers, that is. all w ho vlid not belong to 

O'- 


ln Livy, II. 56. VII. 17. 

rtionvsmi, IX 40. SJ Livy, II. 50. 

I »i mi)sms, IX. 43. Zonaras, 
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any tribe, should withdraw from the forum. Appius 
■> refused to stir !) ; the tribune sent his officer to enforce 
obedience, but the consul’s lictors beat off the officer, 
and a general fray ensued, in which Ladorius received 
some blows ; and matters would have come to ex¬ 
tremity, it is said, had not T. t^uintius interposed, 
and with great difficulty parted the combatants. This, 
however, appears to be one ot the usual softenings ot 
the annals, which delighted to invest these early time.* 
with a character of romantic forbearance and inno¬ 
cence. 2loth parties were thoroughly in earnest; 
Ladorius had received such injuries as to rouse the 
fury of the commons to tin 1 utmost ; again had the 
sacred persons of the tribunes been profaned bv vio¬ 
lence, and laetorius might soon share the fate of 
Gcnucius. Accordingly, the commons acted this time 
on the offensive; they neither withdrew to the Sacred 
Hill, nor shut themselves up in their own quarter on 
the Aventine; but they attacked and occupied 2: ’ the 
Capitol, and held it for some time as a fortress, keep¬ 
ing regular guard, under the command of their tri¬ 
bunes, both night and day. The occupation of the 
citadel in the ancient Commonwealths implied an 
attempt to effect a revolution; and a popular tribune-- 
thus holding the Capitol with his partisans might, at 
any instant, make himself absolute, and establish his 
tyranny, like so many of the popular leaders in Greece, 
upon the ruins of the old aristocracy. The senate, 
therefore, and the wiser consul, T. Quintius, resisted 
the violent counsels of Appius and the mass of the 
burghers ; it was resolved that the law, which we 
must suppose had been passed by the commons imme¬ 
diately before they took possession of the Capitol, 
should be immediately laid before the senate, to re¬ 
ceive the assent of that body. It received the senate’s 

2S Dionysius, IX. 48. 


51 Livy, II. 56. 
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sanction 2G , and with this double authority it was chat*. 
brought before the burghers in their curia 1 , to receive '—X— 
their consent also; the only form wanting to give it 
the force of a law. But the decision of the wisest 
and most illustrious members of their own body over¬ 
came the obstinacy of the burghers; they yielded to 
necessity; and the second great charter of Homan 
liberties, the Bublilian Law, was finally carried, and 
became the law of the land. Some said that even the 
number of tribunes was now for the first time raised 
to five, having consisted hitherto of two only. At any 
rate the names of the first five tribunes, freely chosen 
Uv their own order, were handed down to posterity; 
they were Siccius '' 7 , L. Numitorius, M. Duilius, 

Sp. Jeilius, and L. Maudlins. 

In this list we meet with neither Yolero nor La> 
torius. Yolero, as having been already tribune for 
two years together, and having been less prominent in 
the final struggle 1 , may naturally have been passed 
over;.but Lmtorius, like Sextius at a later period, 
would surelv have been the first choice of the com¬ 
mons, when they came to exercise a power which they 
owed mainlv to his exertions. Was it then that his 
• own words had been prophetic; that he had in fact 
given up his life in the forum on the day when he 
brought forward the law; that the blows of Appius’ 
burghers were as deadly as those of Kacso Guinetius, 
or of the murderers of Genucius, and that Latorius 
was not only the founder of the greatness of his order, 
but its martyr also ! 

Thus after a period of extreme depression and 
danger, the commons had again begun to advance, and 
the Publilian Law, going beyond any former charter, 
was a sure warrant for a more complete enfranchise- 

Dionysius, IX. 40. 

Livy, II. 58. He borrows the names from the annals of Piso. 
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ment vet to come. The commons could now elect 
their tribunes freely, and they had formally obtained 
the right of discussing all national questions in their 
own assembly. Thus their power spread itself out on 
every side, and tried its strength, against that time 
when from being independent, it aspired to become 
sovereign, and swallowed up in itself all the powers of 
the rest of the community. 



CHATTER XI. 


WARS WITH THE JEQUIANS AM) VOLRCIANS—LEGENDS 
*. CONNECTED WITH THESE WARS— STORIES Of CORIO- 
LANUS, AND OF CINCINNATI'S. 


“ l’amlite nunc Ilelicona I fc;r, cantusquc moveto: 

Urn belli) cxciti reges : quae qucinquc scent.c 
Coniplennt campus aeies ; qinltus Itala jam turn 
Fluruerit terra alma vins, quibus arsmt armis.” 

Virgil, -Kn. VII. G4L. 

Nothing conveys a justcr notion of the greatness of fii.u*. 
Roman history than those chapters in Gibbon’s work, 1 —--— 
in which he brings before us the state of (lie east and 
of the north, of I’ersia and of Germany, and is led !',’,)V 
unavoidably to write an universal history, because all 
nations were mixed up wijh the greatness and the 
• decline of Rome. This indeed is the peculiar magnifi¬ 
cence of our subject, that the history of Rome must 
be in some sort the history of the world; no nation, 
no language, no country of the ancient world, can alto¬ 
gether escape our researches, if wc follow on steadily 
the progress of the Roman dominion till it reached 
its greatest extent. (>n this vast field wo are now 
beginning to enter; our view must bo carried a little 
beyond the valley of the Tiber, and the plain of the 
Campagna; we must go as far as the mountains which 
divide Latium from Campania, which look down upon 
the level of the Tontine marshes, and even command 
the island summits of the Alban hills: we must cross 
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cttat. the Tiber, and enter upon a people of foreign extrac- 
'——’ tion and language, a mighty people, whose southern 
cities were almost within sight of Ileme, while their 
most northern settlements were planted beyond the 
Apennines, and, from the great plain of the Kridanus, 
looked up to that enormous Alpine barrier which 
divided them from the unknown wildernesses watered 
by the Ister and his thousand tributary rivers. 

T,10 °'"" In the davs of Thucydides, the (Ireek citv of Cuma 1 
is described as situated in the land of the (hticans. 

:mil tin- t\w> _ 1 

t. > onV"tm'" ( 'ph'ans, ()scans, or Ausonians, for the three 

uii' v'T nainos express the same people, occupied all the 
»oaus. country between (Enotria and Tyrrhenia, that is to 
say, between the Silarus and the Tiber; but the sea- 
const of this district was full of towns beloneiim to 
people of other nations, such as the ( ireek cities of 
Cuma and Neapolis, and those belonging to the Tyr¬ 
rhenian IVlasgians, such as Tarraeina, Cerceii, An¬ 
ti uni, and Ardea. Tin* ( )]>ieans were an inland 
people 1 , and it was only by conquest that they at last 
came down to the sea-coast, and established them¬ 
selves in some of the Tyrrhenian towns. They had 
various subdivisions ; buf the two nations of them 
wi th whom the Homans had most to do, and whose 
encroachments on Latium we are now to notice, are 
known to us under the name of the /Equians and 
Volscians. 

It is absolutely impossible to offer any thing like a 
connected history of the Yolscian and rEquian wars 
with Homo during the first half century from the be¬ 
ginning of the Commonwealth. But in order to give 
some clearness to the following sketch, I must first 
describe the position of the two nations, and class 
their contests with Home, whether carried on singly 
or jointly, under the names respectively of the /Equian 

1 Thueyil. VI. 4. 
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and Yolscian wars, according to the quarter which chap. 
was the principal field of action. >—L J—< 

The Yolscians, when they first appear in Homan ti,™ 
history, are found partly settled on tlie line of high- posmmi." cal 
lands overlooking the plain of Latium, from near 
Trameste to Tarracina, and partly at the foot of the 
hills in the plain itself. It has been already noticed 
that just to the south of Trameste a remarkable break 
occurs in this mountain wall, so that only its mere 
base has been left standing, a tract, of ground 2 barely 
of sufficient elevation to turn the waters in different 
directions, and to separate the source of the Trents, 
which feeds the Laris, from the streams of the Cam- 
pagna of Lome. This breach or gap in the mountains 
forms the head of the country of the llernieans, who 
occupied the higher part of the valley of the Trents, 
and the hills on its left bank downward as far as its 
confluence with the Liris. Ilut at Trameste. the 
mountain wall rises again to its full height, and con¬ 
tinues stretching to the northward in an unbroken 
line, till it is again interrupted at Tilmr or 1 ivoli by 
the deep valley of the Anio. Thus from the Anio to 
the sea at Tarracina, the line of hills is interrupted 
• only at a single point, immediate!) to the south ot 
Trameste, and is by this breach divided into two parts 
of unequal length, the shorter one extending from 
Tibur to Trameste, the longer one reaching from the 
point where the hills again rise opposite to Trameste 
as far as Tarracina and the sea. < >i this mountain 
wall the longer portion was held by the \ olscians, 
the shorter by the JEquians. 


* Tatung a parallel case from southward from this point, overlook- 
Knijlish geography, the gap in the m^ the has plain o( W arwickslure, 
oolitic limestone chain of hills winch may rrprest nt respectively the nmii- 
occurs in Warwickshire, between tnes ot 1 he . 1 .ipuans and \ olseians; 
t'’arnborou)(h and Edge Hill, may whilst Banbury and the valley of the 
be compared to the gap at IVicneste; Cherwell answer to the country of 
the line of hills northward and the Hermcans. 
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chap. But it is not to be understood that the whole of 

'—- —' this highland country was possessed by these two 

Seat of p T f ’ ) l 

the w.i« Opican nations. Latin towns were scattered along 

■ffiquiuns; the edge of it overlooking the ])lain ot hatium, such 
as Tibur and l'ramcstc in the .Lquiau portion ot it, 
and in the A olscian, (Irtona, ( ora, Nor ha, and Setia. 
The .Lquians dwelt rather in the interior of the 
mountain country ; their oldest scats were in the 
heart of the Apennines, on the lake ot l ucinus, from 
whence tliev had advanced towards the west, till they 
had reached the edge overhanging the plain. Nor is 
it possible to state at what time the several Latin 
cities of the Apennines were first conquered, or how 
often they recovered their independence. Tibur and 
l’ramcstc never fell into the hands ot the .Lquians, 
their natural strength helping probably to secure 
them from the invaders. The .Lquians seem rather 
to have directed their efforts in another direction 
against the Latin towns of the Alban hills, pouring 
out readily through the breach in the mountain line 
already noticed, and gaining thus an advanced position 
from which to command the plain of Home itself. 

■with tiio r ['] 1( . Yolseian conquests, on the other hand, were 

VoIm lulls, \ . 

VuIm'i.ui effected either in their own portion ot the mountain 

coii(|iusts in . , ,* , 

Laimui. line, or m the plain nearer the sea, or finally, on the 
southern and western parts of the cluster of the Alban 
hills, as the .Lquians attacked their eastern and 
northern parts. Tarracina 3 appears to have fallen 
into their hands very soon after the overthrow of the 
Itoman monarchy; and Antiuni < was also an early 

* It is mentioned as a Yolseian seems therefore to have fallen soon 
town under the name of Amur in alter the date of the treaty with Car- 
the year 34 >, (Livy, IV. 39 ) Its thane, in which it. is spoken of as a 
capture by the Yolseians is nowhere Latin city. 

recorded; but in the earliest Vol- 1 It belonged to the Yolseians in 
soian wars, after the expulsion of the year 201, the year in which the 
the Tarqmns, the seat of war lies Roman league with the Latins was 
always on the Roman side of it. It concluded. Livy, II. 33. 
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conquest. In the year 201, Bovillir, Circeii, Covioli, chap. 
Lavinium, Satricum, and Velitrsp, were still Latin '—- -—- 
cities; but all ’ these were conquered at one time or 
other by the Yolscians, so that at the period of their 
greatest success they must have advanced within 
twelve miles of the gates of Lome. The legend of 
Coriolanus represents these towns, with the exception 
of Yclitrag as having been taken between the years 
2(K> and 200, in the great invasion conducted jointlv 
hv Coriolanus and by Attius Tullius. But Niebuhr 
has given reasons for believing that these conquests 
were not made till some years later, and that they 
we tic effected not all at once, but in the course of 
several years. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
some of the towns thus taken, Satricum, for instance, 

Circeii, and A elitnc, remained for many vears in pos¬ 
session of the Yolscians. Corioli was destroyed, and 
is no more heard of in historv, while Bovilhc and La¬ 
vinium were in all probability soon recovered cither 
by the Homans or In the Latins. 

Whilst the Yolscians were thus tearing Latium to .t’qmnn 
pieces on one side, the JLquians were assailing it with 
equal success on the other. Their conquests also are 

^ The present text of Dionysius revolt of a Homan colony, as if the 
has BfjXa? or RaiXai (X III 20) descendants of the colonists ‘■rnt 
lMntarch has BnXXtiy (('oriolanus, there after its first conquest in 200, 

29); but it appears that Bovilhc had always continued m possession 
and not Bola 13 meant, because the of it, yet the well-known insniptjoii 
corujuest of Bola is mentioned sepa- found here, known by the name of 
ratelv by both writers, and because “La Lamina Yolsea" or “ Borgia- 
Pl utarch gives the distance of BoX- na, v is written in the Osean lan- 
Xfit from Koine at one hundred sta- gunge, and contains the Osean title 
dia, which suits BoviHac but is too “ Medix.” >>ee Lanzi, Baggio di 
little for Bola. 'flic conquest of Lingua Ktrusca, Vol III p Old. 

(lrceii, C’onoli, Lavmmm, and Sa- I believe Niebuhr is 1 * 1*4 Lt in eonsi- 
tricum, is noticed by Livy, II. 39. derm# such pretended re\olts of Ro- 
\ elitrjp was taken by the Romans man < olonies to have been properly 
from the Yolscians in the year 260 , a revolt of the old inhabitants, in 
but it must afterwards have been which the Roman colonists as a 
lost again: for we find it in arms matter of course were expelled or 
with the Yolscians against Rome, massacred See X ol. II. p. 44, 4u. 
and afterwards with the Latins; Kng Transl. 
and though tins is spoken of as the 
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all assigned by the legend of Coriolanus to his famous 
invasion, when he is said to have taken Corbio", Vitel- 
lia, Trebia, Lavici, anil Pedum. All these places, 
with the exception of Trebia, stood either on the 
Alban hills, or close to them, and three of them, 
Corbio, Lavici, and Pedum, are amongst the thirty 
Latin cities which concluded the treaty with Spurius 
Cassius in the year 201. They were retained for 
many years* by their conquerors; and thus Tibura.nl 
Prameste were isolated from the rest of Latium, and 
the fEquians had established themselves on the Alban 
hills above and around Tuseulum, which remained 
the only unconquered Latin city in that quarter, mid 
was so thrown more than ever into the arms of Pome. 

Low, had all these conquest)! been indeed achieved 
as early as the year 200, and within the space of one 
or two years, what could have prevented the rKquians 
and Volseians from effecting the total conquest of 
Pome, or what could their armies have been doing in 
the years from 273 to 27K, when the Homans were 
struggling so hardly against the Yeientians ? < >r how 

comes it, as Niebuhr well observes, if the rKquians 
bad taken Pedum, and Corbio, and Lavici, in 200, 
that their armies are mentioned as encamping on Al- 
gidus for the first time in the year 2Sf); a spot which 
from that time forwards they continued to occupy 
year after year till Pome regained the ascendancy 'l 
.It is much more probable that the first years of the 
war after 203 were marked by no decisive events: 
that the league with the Ilerbicans in 208 opposed an 
additional obstacle to the progress of the Opican na- 


Livy, II. 3Q. Latin confederacy again, when H 

7 Lavici was conquered by the shook off the Volscmn yoke; it it 
Homans in 346. (Livy, IV. 47.) mentioned in the time of the great 
Corbio in 297- (Livy, III. 30.) No Latin war as taking an active pari 
recapture of Pedum is mentioned; on the Latin side, 
but the town probably joined the 
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tions; but that subsequently the wars with the Yeien- chap. 

tians, and the domestic disputes which raped with '—_ > 

more or less violence from the death of Spurius Cas¬ 
sius, to tile passing- of the Publilian law, distracted 
the attention of the Romans, and enabled the vEquians 
and Volscians to press with more effect upon the 
Latins and Hernieans. Rut Antium was wrested 
from the Volscians by the three confederate nations 
jn 4i8(5, and the great period of the Roman disasters 
is to be placed in the ten years following that event ; 
unless we choose to separate the date of the Yolsciafi 
conquests from those of the ./Lquians. Wo must 
they suppose that Corioli, Satricum, Lavinium, and 
(hi! towns in that quarter, had been taken by the 
Volscians between 2l><> and 2S(>, that some of these 
were afterwards recovered, and that the Romans 
during the latter part of the period had been regain¬ 
ing their lost ground, till in 2H(I thc\ became, in their 
turn, the assailants, and conquered Antium. Then 
the fEquians united their arms more zealously with 
the Volscians; the seat of the war was removed to 
tin frontier of Latium, bordering on the gLquians, 
and then followed the invasion of that frontier, the 
establishment of the .Kquians on Algidus, and the 
repeated ravages of the Roman territory between Tus- 
culum and Rome. 

The period between the year 2S(! and the end of Tir.i g r„„i 
the century, was marked by the visitations of pesti- 
lenee as well as by those of war. A short hut mosl 

o-i i |m '•tjlcncc'. 

severe epidemic had raged in tlie year 2x2 ; it broke 
out again in 288 9 , and then in 2,91 l0 , when its ravages 
were most fearful. It carried off both the consuls, 
two out of the four augurs, the Curio Maximus, with 

8 Ihonysius, IX. 42. ,n Livy, III. 0,7- iMonysius, IX. 

' J l.n v, II I. 2. Dionysius, IX. 67. 

Go 
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a great number of other persons of all ages and con¬ 
ditions : and this sickness, like the plague of Athens, 
was aggravated by the inroads of the Alquians and 
Yolseians, which had driven the country people to fly 
with their cattle into Koine, and thus crowded a large 
population into a narrow space with deficient accom¬ 
modations, while the state of the atmosphere was in 
itself pestilential, even had it been met under circum¬ 
stances the most favourable. It is manifest that 1 at 
this time the Romans were in possession of no forti¬ 
fied towns between Rome and the vEquian frontier; 
when the Roman armies could not keep the field, the 
enemv might march without obstacle up to the very 
walls of Rome itself; and there was nothing for them 
to win except the plunder of the Roman territorv, and 
the possession of the capital. 

Perhaps, too, these disastrous times were further 
aggravated by another evil, which the Roman annals 
were unwilling openlv to avow. "When matters came 
to such a crisis that tin* commons occupied the Capitol 
in arms, as was the case immediately before the 
passing of the Kublilian law, when we read of dissen¬ 
sions so violent, that the consuls of three successive 
years were impeached by the tribunes, and a tribune 
was on the other hand murdered hv the aristocracy; 
when again, at a somewhat later period, we read ot 
the disputes about the Terentilian law, and hear ot 
the banishment of K;eso (piinetius for his violences 
towards the commons on that occasion, we may suspect 
that the whole truth has not been revealed to us, and 
that the factions of Rome, like those of Greece, were 
attended by the banishment of a considerable number 
of the vanquished party, so that Roman exiles were 
often to be found in the neighbouring cities, as eager 
to return as the Tarquinii had been formerly, and as 
little scrupulous as they of effecting that return 
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through foreign aid. That this was actually the case, oiiap. 
is shown by the surprise of the Capitol, in the year '—~ — 
2h4, when a body of men, consisting, as it is expressly 
said, of exiles and slaves", and headed by Appius 
I lerdonius, a Sabine, made themselves masters of the 
citadel ot Home. There is, therefore, in all proba¬ 
bility, a foundation in truth for the famous story of 
Coriolanus, hut it must he referred to a period much 
lat#r than the year 2(i3, the date assigned to it in the 
common annals; and the circumstances are so dis¬ 
guised that it is impossible to guess from what reality 
they have been corrupted. It would he a beautiful 
story, could we believe that Coriolanus joined the con¬ 
quering CKquians and \ olscians with a body of Roman 
exiles; that the victories of foreigners put it in his 


11 It is not indeed expressly said 
that the exiles were Roman exiles : 
and Livy, who in Ins whole narra¬ 
tive of the transaction says nothing 
bf Kceso, or of his connexion with 
the conspiracy, uses language which 
might he applicable to the case of 
exiles of other countries, lie makes 
I lerdonius say till. 1 5), “ Se iniser- 
rnni cujusque suscepis&c causatn, ut 
exules injuria pulsos in patriain re- 
duceret; id nialle populo Romano 
an?t ore fieri: si lbi spcs non sit., 
\ olseos et Jsquos, et omnia extre¬ 
ma tentaturum et eoncitaturum ” 
^till even these words, especially the 
expression “ in patriain,” instead of 
“in patrias,” are most naturally to 
he understood of Roman exiles; if 
they had been all Sabines, or J ajiii- 
ans, or Volscians, the attempt would 
have been made on the citadel of 
Lures, or Lavioi, or Anxur; noton 
the Capitol at Rome. Rut Diony¬ 
sius’ words (X. 14) admit of no 
doubt. T Ih' 6 c avrov yvc.opr) ptra to 
K parrjaai r Cn> cniKdipoTiiTayv totvcou 
(of Rome, namely) tovs re (jwyubas 
( Lfrht^fcrSai, k<i\ t ovs ftovXovs (Is AfC- 
StpLav kuX(U'. These can certainly 
be no other than the exiles and the 
slaves of Rome. 


• The supposition m the text re¬ 
ceives further confirmation from a 
remarkable statement in Diomsms, 
that in the year 2d2, just before the 
banishment of Coriolanus, many 
Roman citizens were invited bv the 
neighbouring cities to leave their 
country and to come and Inc with 
them, and enjoy thur franchise of 
citizenship. And a great mam 7rnX- 
Aoi ndw left Rome with tluir fami¬ 
lies, he says, on these terms; some 
of w|oni returned afterwards, when 
better tunes armed, but. others con¬ 
tinued to live m their new countries. 
See lhonys, VII. 18. This un¬ 
doubtedly must mean, that many 
Romans were obliged to go into 
banishment, and these a\ ailed them¬ 
selves of the treaty with the Latin 1 ', 
which established an interchange of 
citizenship betwce^Rome and La- 
tiurn, and became citizens of sum. 1 
Latin city. And this is the simplest 
wav of accounting for the name ( o- 
rioianus, to suppose that he settled 
at (’onoli, and became a citizen 
there; and afterwards when (’onoli 
was conquered by the \ olscians, 
joined their army in order to prose¬ 
cute fm revenge against Rome. 
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power to procure his own recall and that of his com¬ 
panions, but that overcome by the prayers of his 
mother, he refrained from doing such violence to the 
laws of his country; and contented with the conquests 
of his protectors, he refused to turn them to his own 
personal benefit, and chose rather to live and die an 
exile than to owe his restoration to the swords of 
Strangers, lie this as it may, the common story is so 
famous and so striking that it must not be suppressed ; 
and the life and death of Coriolanus are no unworthy 
sequel to the story of the life and death of the last 
king Tarquinius. 

( 'aius March's was a noble Roman, of the mce 
of that worthy king, Aneus Marcius 15 ; his father 
died when he was a child, but his mother, whose name 
was Yolumnia, performed to him the part both of 
father and of mother; andT’aius loved her exceedingly, 
and when he gained glory bv his feats of arms, it was 
his greatest, joy that his mother should hear his 
praises; and when he was rewarded for his noble 
deeds, it was his greatest joy that his mother 
should see him receive his crown. And he fought at 
the battle by the lake Itegillus ", against king Tar¬ 
quinius and the Latins, and he was then a youth'of 
seventeen years of age; and in the heat of the battle 
he saw a Roman beaten to the ground, and his foe 
was rushing on him to slay him, but (.’aius stepped 
before him, and covered him, and slew the enemy, and 
saved the life of his fellow soldier. So Aldus the 
general re\#mled him with an oaken wreath, for such 


lc Zonaras, copying Dion Cassius, 
and most of the MSS of Livy, give 
the prirnomen of Coriolanus as 
Caucus, and not Cams. Historically 
the point is of no consequence; hut 
the richest poetry in which the story 
of Coriolanus was ever recorded, 
Shakspeare’s tragedy on that sub¬ 


ject, has consecrated the name of 
Cams ; and m this respect, as well 
as in calling the mother of the hero, 
Yolumnia, and his wife Virgilia, I 
have regarded Shakspeare’s autho¬ 
rity as decisive. 

13 Plutarch, Coriolanus, 1. 4. 
u Plutarch, Coriolanus, 3. 
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was the reward given to those who saved the life of a chap. 
comrade in battle. And this was his first crown, hut —- 1 —> 
after this he won many in many battles, for he was 
strong and valiant, and none of the Romans could 
compare with him. 

After this there was a war between the Romans n>" i» 

took tho 

and the Volsciaus; and the Koreans attacked the city*'*' <•» 

, r . . i Coiioli and 

of Corioli 1 ’. Ihe citizens ot ( orioli opened their «<>n tiw 
gafros, and made a sallv, and drove the Romans hack Cormi.mm. 
to tlieir camp. Then t ains ran forwards with a few 
brave men, and called hack the runaways, and lie 
staved the enemv, and turned the tide of the battle, 
so that the Yolscians fled hack into the city. Rut 
tains followed them, and when he saw the gates still 
open, for the Volscians were flying into the city, then 
he called to the Romans, and said, “ For us are yon 
gates set wide rather than for the Volscians: why are 
we afraid to rush in !” He himself followed the fugi¬ 
tives into the town, and the enemy fled before him; 
hut when thev saw that he was hut one man they 
turned against him; hut Cains held his ground, for 
he was strong of hand, and light ot foot, and stout ot 
heart, and he drove the \ olscians to the farthest side 
of* the town, and all was clear behind him; so that 
the Romans came in after him without any trouble, 
and took the city. Then all men said, “ Cains and 
none else has won Corioli;” and Cominius the ge¬ 
neral said, “Let him he called alter the name of the 
eitv.” So they called him Caius Marcias Corio- 
lanus 16 . 

15 Plutarch, Cormlanus, 8. The lmt a Latin town, ami one of the 
story represents C'orinh as a Volscian thirty states which made the alliance 
town, and as taken by the Romans in with Rome. 

the consulship of Postumus Co- lf ' Ihe story' of the taking of 
minius, A U.C 261. r f'he authentic Corioli was an attempt to explain 
monument of these times, the treaty the name of ( oriolanus, which in 
between the Romans and Latins con- reality merely showed that Murcius 
eluded in this very same year, shows had been settled at C orioli, and hud 
that Corioli was then not a Volscian become a citizen of that place after 
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After this there was a threat scarcity of corn, and 
the commons were much distressed for want, and the 
kin^ 17 of the Greeks in Sicily sent ships laden with 
corn to Rome: so tin 1 senate resolved to sell the corn 
to the poor commons, lest they should die of hunger. 
But Cains hated the commons, and he was angry that 
they had got tribunes to he their leaders, and he said, 
“If they want corn, let them show themselves obe¬ 
dient to the burghers as their fathers did, and let them 
give up their tribunes; and then will we let them 
have corn to eat, and will take care of them.’’ The 
commons, when they heard this, were quite furious, 
and they would have set upon Cains as he came, out 
of the senate-house, and torn him to pieces, hut the 
tribunes said, “ Nay, ye shall judge him yourselves in 
your comitia, and we will be his accusers.” So they 
accused Cains before the commons; and Cains knew 
that they would show him no mercy, therefore he 
stayed not for the day of his trial ifl , hut fled from 
Rome, and took refuge among the Yolseians. They 
and Attius Tullius their chief received him kindly, 
and he lived among them a banished man. 

Attius said to himself, “Cains, who used to tight 


Ins banishment from Rome. The 
same explanation will Move perhaps 
for some other 1 .atln surnames, such 
as Medallions, Rigillensis, Malven- 
tanus, and others, recording the 
connexion of Roman families, at 
some period or other, with the towns 
from which they took their names. 
See note 11. 

’’ I’lutaieh names Oelon, tyrant of 
Syracuse. Livy merely says that the 
corn came from Sicily; Dionysius 
calls (ielon “ the most distinguished 
of the tyrants of Sicily at that time,” 
without, specifying whether, at the 
tune of the famine at Rome, he was 
tyrant of Gela, or of Syracuse. The 
old Rmrmn annalists, Licinius Macer 
and Cn Gellius, eared about Greek 
chronology as little as Shakspeare 


did about that of Rome ; and as* lie 
makes Titus Lartms talk of Cato 
the censor, so they made Dionysius 
the tyrant, contemporary with the 
battle of Marathon, and said that, it 
was lie who relieved the scarcity at 
Rome in the year 2(12. 

Livy, II '!5. Ipse quoin die 
dicta non adesset, perseveratuin in tra 
est. Dionysius, whom Plutarch fol¬ 
lows, says that, the tribunes fixed 
perpetual banishment as the penalty 
which the accused should sutler if 
found guilty; that he was found 
guilty by the votes of twelve tribes 
out of twenty-one, and banished ac¬ 
cordingly. Dionysius and Plutarch 
seem to have forgotten that exile as 
ti punishment was unknown to the 
Roman law till a much later period. 
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against us, is now on our side; we will make war mrue 
again upon the Romans.” Hut the Yolseians wen- —- —— 
afraid; so that Attius was forced to practise craftily, tin i<nm..u« 
to make them to do what he wished, whether they fun, ii..w 
would or no. Now the manner of 1 1 is practice was as In hi MltllH 
follows 19 : The great game® of Home were finished, 1 ’"" 1 
but they wore going to he celebrated over again with 
groat pomp and cost, to appease the wrath ot .Jupiter. 
l*or Jupiter had spokmi in a dream to Titus Latinius, 
a man of the commons, and said, “(Jo and bid the* 
consuls to celebrate the games oyer again with great 
pomp, for one danced at tlu- opening of the games 0 
hot now, whom 1 liked not; and vengeance is coming 
therefore upon this city.” Hut Titus feared to go to 
the consuls, for he thought that every one would laugh 
at him, and so he did not obey the god. A few days 
after, his son fell sick and died; and again (lie vision 
appeared to him in his sleep, and said, u Wilt thou 
still despise what 1 tell thee ! Thy son is dead, but 
if thou go not quickly, and do my bidding, it shall be 
yet worse for thee.” Hut Titus still lingered, so In¬ 
nas himself stricken with a palsy; and In- could not 
walk, hut they carried him in a litter. Then lie de¬ 
rived no longer, hut said to his kinsmen, u ('arry me 
into the forum, to the consuls.” And they carried 
him in his litter, and he told the consuls the bidding 
of the god, and all that had befallen himself. When 
he had finished his story, the consuls remembered how 
that on the morning of the first day ot the games, a, 
burgher had taken his slave and scourged him in the 
midst of the circus where the games were to be held; 
and the burghers regarded it not, but Jupiter saw it, 
and was wroth: for it was a holy day, and a day tor 
mirth and gladness, and not tor crying and for tor- 

11 l.ivv, II. HO India prasultutorem diapheuisse.” 

J0 \ isiis Jupiter dicere, “ Silu I.wy, II. 36, 
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merit. So the consuls believed what Titus said, and 
brought him into the senate, and he told the story 
again to the senators. When lo! so soon as he had 
ended his story, the palsy left him, and his limbs be¬ 
came strong as before, and he needed no more to be 
carried in his litter, but walked home on his feet. 

dims the great games- 1 were celebrated over again 
at Home, and mam of the Yolscians went to Home to 
see the sight. Then Attius wont to the consuls pri¬ 
vately, and said to them: ik A great multitude of Yol¬ 
scians are now in Home. 1 remember now on a like 
occasion, not many rears since, the Sabines made a 
riot in this eitv, and great mischiel was like to come 
of it; loth were I that my people should do aught ot 
the same kind: hut it becomes your wisdom rather to 
hinder e\il than to mend it.” AYTen the consuls fold 
this to the senate, the senate was afraid; and it was 
thought best to send the criers round the city, to give 
notice that every \ olscian should he gone from Home 
before the setting of the sun. The Yolscians were 
very angry at this, for they said to one another, “ Do 
these men then hold us to he so profane and unholy, 
that our presence is an offence to the blessed gods !” 
So they left Home in haste, and went home towards 
their own country, full of indignation at the shame 
which was put upon them. 

“ Their way home was over the hills of Alba", by 
"the well-head of the water of Ferentina, where the 
councils of the Latins had been used to meet of old. 
Attius knew that the Yolscians would he driven from 
Home, and would pass that way, so he waited there to 
meet them. At last they came up in a long train, 
each as he could go, and Attius spoke to them, and 
asked them what was the matter, tlfat they had so 
suddenly left Home. When they told him, he called 
51 Livy, II, 37 . ,s Livy, II. 38. 
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them to follow him from the road, down to the grass chap. 

which was by the side of the stream, and there they —If-_> 

gathered round him, and he made a speech to them, 
and said, “ What is it that these men have done to 
you ? They have made a show of you at their games 
before all the neighbouring nations. Ye, and your 
wives, and your children, were cast out at the voice of 
the crier, as though ve were' profane and unholy, and 
if your presence before the sight of the gods were a 
sacrilege. Do ye not count them for your enemies 
already, seeing if ye had not math' such good haste in 
coming away ve would have been all dead men ere 
nv>w ! They have math' war upon us: see to it, if ye 
be men, that ve make them rue their deed.” So the 
Volscians eagerly listened to his words, and all their 
tribes made it a common quarrel, and they raised a 
great army, and chose Attius and Cains Marcias the 
Homan to command it. 

When this great host took the held, the Homans 11 my (‘.nus 

' . . , , . uni AII11is 

feared to go out to battle against it. So ( a ms and mo.hr, i 

. . . . - . against. 

Attius attacked the cities ol the Latins, and thc\ Rome, 
first took Circcii g and afterwards Satricum, and 
Longula, and l’olusca, and Corioli; and then they 
*took Lavinium, which was to the' Homans a sacred 
city, because -Tineas was its founder, and because the 
holy things of the gods ol their lathers were kept, 
there. After this Caius and Atkins took ( orbio, and 
Yitellia, and J'rebia, and Lavici, and IVdum; and 
Irom Hedum they went towards Home, and they en¬ 
camped by the ('luilian dyke, which was no more than 
five miles from the city; and they laid waste the lands 
of the commons of Home', but they spared those ot the 
burghers; Caius, for his part, thinking that his 
quarrel was with the commons only, and that the 
burghers were his friends; and Attius thinking that 

■ 3 Livy, II. J9. 

M 2 
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chap, it would cause the Romans to be jealous of each 

'—- 1 ■ other, and so make Rome the easier to be conquered. 

So the host of the Volscians lay encamped near 
Rome. 

The rto- Within the city meanwhile there was a great tu- 

mans sue for * , , , , , 

pe.iro hut mult; the women ran to the temples ot the ends to 
granted. pray for mercy, the poorer people cried out in the 
streets that they would have peace, and that the. 
senate should send deputies to C'aius and to Attiusl 
So deputies were sent 2I , five men of the chief of the 
burghers; but Cains answered them, “ We will give 
you no peace, till ye restore to the Volscians all the 
land and all the cities which ye or your fathers have 
ever taken from them; and till 2, ye make them your 
citizens, and give them all the rights which ye have 
yourselves, as ye have done to the Latins.” The de¬ 
puties could not accept such hard conditions, so they 
went hack to Rome. And when the senate sent them 
again to ask for gentler terms, Caius would not sutler 
them to enter the camp. 

Tiie priests After this 211 the senate sent all the priests of the 

of the gods _ \ 

p» '“> 0.1 gods, and the augurs, all clothed in their sacred gar- 
(.'.HUB imt incuts, and hearing m their hands the tokens of the 
luiar tiicm. gods whom they served. Rut neither would Caius 
listen to these ; so they too went hack amiin to 

► O 

Rome. 

a noble Yet, when the help of man had failed the Romans, 

lariv, failed 1 , , ,, 7 

Vnfm:i,]H-r-the help oi the gods delivered them; tor annum the 

su.nk '8 the 1 , ' . . ,. . ° , 

mother ami women who were sitting as supplicants in the temple 
Cams to go of Jupiter in the Capitol, was Valeria- 7 , the sister of 
him foi 1 that Publius Valerius who had been called Poplicola, 
a virtuous and noble lady, whom all held in honour. 
As she was sitting in the temple as a suppliant before 

21 Dionysius, VIII. 22. M Livy, II. 39 . Plutarch, Corio- 

21 Dionysius, VIII 35. Plutarch, Ian. 32. 

Coriolan. 30. * 7 Plutarch, Coriolan. 32, 33. 
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the image of Jupiter, Jupiter seemed to inspire her chap. 
with a sudden thought, and she immediately rose, and ———> 
galled upon all the other noble ladies who were with 
her to arise also, and she led them to the house of 
Yolumnia, the mother of Cains. There she found 
Yirgilia, the wife of ('aius, with his mother, and also 
his little children. Valeria, then addressed Yolumnia 
and Yirgilia, and said, u (>ur coming here to you is 
•our own doing; neither the senate nor any other 
mortal man have sent us; but the god in whose temple 
we were sitting as suppliants put it into our hearts, 
that we should come and ask \ou to join with us, 
women with women, without any aid of men, to win 
for our country a great deliverance, and for ourselves 
a name glorious above all women, even above those 
Sabine wives in the old time, who slopped the battle 
between their husbands and their lathers. ( nine 
then with us to the camp oi ( aius, and let us pray to 
him to show us mercy.” A olumnia said, “ V e will go 
with you:" and Yirgilia took her young children with 
her, and they all went to the camp of the cneim. 

It was a sad and a solemn sight JS to see this train iimvim 
of noble ladies, and the very \ olseian soldiers stood mother pro- 
in silence as they passed by, and pitied them and linn, and 

rri , * i / i ■ ■ • ,i Imw lie led 

honoured them. I hey found ( aius sitting on ttie i,,, 

general’s seat in the midst of the camp, and the 
Volscian chiefs were standing round him. \\ hen he 
first saw 7 them he wondered what it could be; but pre¬ 
sently he knew 7 his mother, who was walking at the 
head of the train; and then he could not contain him¬ 
self, but leapt down from Ids seat and ran to meet 
her, and was going to kiss her. l>ut she stopped him 
and said 9 , “Ere thou kiss me, let me know whether 
1 am speaking to an enemy or to my son; whether 1 
stand in thy camp as thy prisoner or as thy mother. 

Plutarch, Coriolan. 3J. " 9 L>vy, II SU. 
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chap. Cams could not answer her, and then she went on and 

'-^—’ said, “Must it he then, that had 1 never borne a son, 

Home never should have seen the camp of an enemy; 
that had 1 remained childless, 1 should have died a 
free woman in a free city ! Hut I am too old to hear 
much longer either thy shame or my misery, bather 
look to thy wife and children, whom if thou persistest 
thou art dooming to an untimely death, or a lone- life 
of bondage.” Then Yirtnlia and his children came’ 
up to him and kissed him, and all the noble ladies 
wept and bemoaned their own fate and the fate of 
their country. At last Cains cried out, “ O mother, 
what hast thou done to me and he wruno- her hand 
vehemently, and said, “Mother, thine is the victory; 
a happy victory for thee and for Home, but shame 
and ruin to thy son.” Then lit 1 fell on her neck and 
embraced her, and lie embraced his wife and his chil¬ 
dren, and sent them hack to Home; and led away the 
army of the \ olseians, and never afterwards attacked 
Home any more; but he lived on a banished man 
amonost the A olseians, and when he was yen old, and 
had neither wife nor children around him, he was 
wont to say, “That now in old ape he knew the full 
bitterness of banishment.” So Cains lived and died 
amongst the Yolseians. 

K,™fr -11'c Homans, as was riuht, honoured Yolumnia and 
t't'r'nohio ^ aleria for their deed, and a temple was built and 
Ihc'.i^rd < - ie( ^ ( ' ate(1 to u Woman’s Fortune 3I ,” just on the spot 


30 “Multo miserius seni cwliuin 
esse.” Falmis, quoted by Lnv, If. 
40. 

31 1.ivy, 11.40. Djonysms, VIII. 
5 r >. It is one of Nlebuhr’s most in¬ 
genious conjectures, that tlie foun¬ 
dation of this temple, and the fact 
that t alma was the first priestess 
of it, gave occasion to the date as¬ 
signed to the story of Connlanus, 
and to the introduction of Valeria 


into it, as the first Miggestor of the 
step which saved Koine. Niebuhr 
observes that Fnrtuna Muhebris had 
nothing to do with the successful 
embassy of Vohimma and Valeua, 
but corresponded to l’ortuna Virilis; 
and tlmt both were anciently wor¬ 
shipped ; the one as iriHuenemg the 
fortunes of men, the other those of 
women. Yol. II. p 115. 2nd edit. 
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where Cains had yielded to his mother’s words; and 
the first priestess of the temple was Valeria, into 
whose heart Jupiter had first put the thought to wn 
to Yolunmia, and to call upon her to go out to the 
enemy’s cam]) and entreat her son. 

Such is the famous story which has rendered the 
Yolseian wars with Home so memorable: the wars 
with the vEquians are marked by a name and a story 
not less celebrated, those of L. < Juinetius (’incinnatus. 

There had been peace between the Homans and the 
Jiquians: but the rKquians and (i raeehus ('lodius 
their chief, broke the peace, and plundered the lands 
of the people ot La\iei and of the people of 1 useulum. 
They then pitched their camp on the top ot Alyidm; 
and the Homans sent deputies to them to complain ot 
the wrono which they had done. It happened that 
the tent of Craeehus was pitched under the shade ot 
a irrent everoreen oak, and he was silt me in his lent 
when tin 1 deputies came to him. Ills answer was lull 
of mockery; “I, for m\ part,” said he, "am busy with 
other matters; I cannot hear you; you had better tell 
vour message to the oak yonder. immediately one 
of the deputies answered, "'tea, let this sacred oak 
‘hear, and let all the ends hear likewise, how treacher¬ 
ously you have broken the peace! 1 hey shall hear 
it now, and shall soon avenue it; tor you have scorned 
alike the laws of the ends and <Tl men. I hen they 
went back to Home, and the senate resolved upon war; 
and Lucius Minucius, the consul, led his leeioiis 
towards Ali>idus, to liuht with the proud enemy. 

Hut Gracchus was a skillul soldier . and he pre¬ 
tended to be afraid ot tit*' Homans, and retreated - 
before them, and they followed him, without heedino 
where they were on in if. So they cam*' into a narrow 
valley, with hills on either side, hiudi, and steep, and 
a- Livy, III. '-A. 33 Dionysius, X 23 
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c ' ! /' p - bare'; and then Gracchus sent men secretly, who 
xi 7 . . • 

v —-' closed up the wav by which they had entered into the 

valley, so that they could not act back; and the bills 1 
closed round the valley in front of them, and on the 
right and left, and on the top of these hills Gracchus 
lay with his arm\, while the Homans were shut up in 
the valley below. In this valley then' was neither 
grass for the horses, nor food for the men: but five 
horsemen had broken out, before the road in the rear 
of the llomans was quite closed up, and these rode 
to Home, and told the senate of the great danger of 
the consul and of tin* army. 

Tl, ° R °- kuon this (tuintius Fabiusthe warden of the 

minis :it 1 _ . ^ 

Knmc woo city sent in haste for kaius Nautius, the other consul, 

ttiaim who was with his army m the country of the Sabines. 


AVhen he came, the\ consulted together, and the senate 
said, “There is only one man who can deliver us; we 
must make Lucius ( c >uinetius blaster of th< v people.’’ 


They 
appoint 
I an ms 
Quim mis to 
be Mu.sU r of 
the people. 


So kaius, as the manner was, named Lucius to be 
Master of the people; and then lie hastened back to 
his army before the sun was risen. 

This Lucius t L >uinetius let bis hair grow ' 11 , and 


tended it carefully : and was so famous for his curb'd 


and crisped locks, that men called him kincinnatus, 
or the “ crisp-haired.” lie was a frugal man g and 
did not care to be rich ; and his land was on the other 


side of the Tiber, a plot of four jugera, w here he dwelt 
with his wife llaeilia, and busied himself in the tilling 

1 O 


34 't his is just the description of it made no part of the old legend, 
the famous furor C’audintr, in I,iv_v’s account says nothing <>| any 
which the Romans wire blockaded natural di.sudt nutates of position: 
by C I’ontnis. It suits the eha- lie merely says that the Romans 
raster of the Apcnnine valleys, hut kept within their camp through fear, 
1 never saw any such spots im the and that this encouraged the .Eipn- 
Allmn lulls, where the scene of Cm- uns to blockade them, 
cinnatus’viotoiy is laid. It is likely: Dionysius, X. 23. 

enough, however, that Dionysius, or M /onarus, VII. p. 346 , Ed. 
the annalist whom he followed, did Pans, p 200 . Ed. Yenet. 
actually take their description from 37 Livy, 111. 20 . 
that of the t'audme Forks, and that 
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of his ground. So in tlu> morning early the senate ciiai>. 

sent deputies to Lucius to toll him that he was chosen X l _, 

to. he Master of the people. The deputies went over 
the river, and came to his house, and found him in 
his field at work, without his toga or cloak, and 
digging with his spade in his ground. They saluted 
him and said, u We bring thee a message from the 
senate, so thou must put on thy cloak that thou 
• nfavest receive it as is fitting.” Then he said. " Hath 
aught of evil befallen the state and he hade his 
wife to bring his cloak, and when he had put it on lie 
went out to meet the deputies. Then they said, 

“llail to thee, Lucius t^uinctius, the senate declares 
thee Master of the people, and calls thee to the cit\ ; 
for the consul and the army in the country of the 
.Lipbans are in great danger.” There was then a 
boat made ready to carry him over the l ilier, and 
when he stepped out of the boat his three sons came 
to meed him, and his kinsmen and his friends; and 
the greater part of the 1 senators, lie was thus led 
home in great state to his house, and the four-and- 
twenty lietors, with their rods and axes, walked before 
him. As for the multitude, they crowded round to 
sAe him, but they feared his four-and-twenU lietors; 
for they were a sign that the power of the Master of 
the people was as sovereign as that of the kings of old. 

Lucius chose Lucius Tarquitius JS to be Master of ’■""'g 
the horse, a brave man, and of a burgher’s house-; but 
so poor withal, that he had been used to serve among -»■"} 
the foot soldiers instead of among the horse. I hen 
the Master of the people and the Master o! the horse 
went together into the forum, and bade every man to 
shut up his booth, and stopped all causes at law, and 
gave an order that none should look to his own affairs 
till the consul and his army were delivered from the 
” Livy, III. 27. 
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citap. enemy. They ordered also that every man who was 
'—1 -—> ol’ an age to go out to battle should be ready in the 
Field of Mars before sunset, and should have with him 
victuals for live (lavs, and twelve stakes; and the older 
men dressed the victuals for the soldiers, whilst the 
soldiers went about every where to get their stakes; 
and thev cut them where they would, without any hin¬ 
drance. So tin* armv was ready in the Field of Mars 
at the time appointed, and they set forth from the city, 
and made such haste, that ere the night was half spent 
thev came to Algidus; and when they perceived that 
thev were near the enemy, they made a halt. 

Tie con- Then Lucius rode on, and saw 1 how the camp of 
Ai(|uun». the enemy lav; and he ordered his soldiers to throw 
down all their baggage into one place, but to keep 
each man bis arms and his twelve stakes. 1 hen they 
set out again in their order of march as they had come 
from Home, and thev spread themselves round the 
camp of tin' enemy on every side. \\ hen this was 
done, upon a signal given they raised a great shout, 
and directly every man began to dig a ditch just where 
1 h> stood, and to set in his stake's. The shout rang 
through the camp of the enemy, and tilled them with 
fear; and it sounded even to the camp of the Romans 
who were shut up in the valley, and the consul’s men 
said one to another, u Rescue is surely at hand, for 
that is tin- shout of Romans.” They themselves 
shouted in answer, and sallied to attack the camp of 
the enemy: and they fought so fiercely that thev 
hindered the enemy from interrupting the work of the 


8,1 @ Quantum node pmspiei po- 
tcrat ,v is i,iv\\ qualification of the 
story ; but the original legend m all 
probability regarded darkness no 
more than distance: and as it had 
brought the Roman army from 
Rome to Algidus between sunset 
und midnight, though each soldier 


had to carry his baggage and twelve 
stakes besides, so it made (’mcin- 
natus reconnoitre the enemy as soon 
as he arrived in their neighbour¬ 
hood, without considering that on 
its own showing his arrival took 
place at midnight 
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Romans without their camp: and this went cm all the chap. 

nitfht, till when it was morning, the Romans who were _ll 1 _> 

without had drawn a ditch all round the enemy, and 
fenced it with their stakes; and now they left their 
work, and he wan to take part in the battle. Tlum 
the rEquians saw that there was no hope, and they 
hewan to ask for mercy. Lucius answered, ‘‘(live me 
Gracchus and your other chiefs hound, and then 1 will 
•set,two spears upright in the ground, and I will put a 
third spear across, and you shall pi\e up your arms, 
and your cloaks, and shall pass e\en man of \ou 
under the spear hound across, as under a \oke. and 
then you may wo away free.” l itis was done accord- 
inwly; Gracchus and thy other chiefs were hound, and 
the LLquians left their camp to the Romans, with all 
its spoil, and put off their cloaks, and parsed each 
man under the yoke, and then went home full of 
shame. 

Rut Lucius would not suffer ,n the consul’s army to 
have any share of the spoil, nor did he let the eonml 
keep his power, hut made him his own undor-oflieer, 
and then marched hack to Rome. ?Nor did the con¬ 
sul’s soldiers complain, hut they were rather hill of 
thankfulness to Lucius for having rescued them from 
the enemy, and they agreed to j>ive him a wolden crown ; 
as he returned to Rome, they shouted after him, and 
called him their protector and their father. 

Groat was now the joy in Rome, and the senate i " y. 
decreed that Lucius should enter the city in triumph, !•,.• 1 1 - 

. < < * . . I £ ■ >iii< pi 

in the order in which the army was returmuw trout.ipj? 

Alwidus, and he rode in his cluiriot, while (iracclms 
and the chiefs of the rEquians were led hound before 
him; and the standards were borne before lum, and all 
the soldiers laden with their spoil followed behind. 

And tables were set out at the door ot every house 
J0 Livy, III. 29. 
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General 
htatr of the* 
\>.»rs 1m*- 
twe<*n the 
ltom.ms :ni(l 
the (>|)K an 
nations at 
the end ol 
the third 
century of 
Home. 


with meat and drink for the soldiers, and they and 
the people feasted together, and followed the chariot 
of Lucius with singing and great rejoicings. Thus the 
gods took vengeance upon Gracchus and the rLquians; 
and thus Lucius delivered the consul and his army: 
and all was done so quickly, that he went out on one 
evening and came home the next day at evening victo¬ 
rious and triumphant. 

This famous story is placed bv the annalists in the; 
year of Lome 29(1, thirteen years after the passing of 
the l’ublilian law. In such a warfare as that of the 
Homans with the cEquians and Yolscians, there are 
alvvavs sufficient, alternations of success to furnish the 
annalists on either side 1 with matter of triumph; and 
bv exaggerating everv victorv, and omitting or slightly 
noticing everv defeat, they form a picture such as 
national vanity most delights in. lhitwe neither can, 
nor need we desire to correct and supply the omissions 
of the details of the Homan historians: it is enough 
to sav, that at the close of the third century of Lome, 
the warfare which the Homans had to maintain 
against the Opican nations was generally defensive: 
that the vLquians and Yolscians had advanced from 
the line of the Apennines and established themselves 
on the Alban hills, in the heart of Latium: that of the 
thirty Latin states which had formed the league with 
Lome in the year 201, thirteen were now either 


41 Carventum, Circeii, Cormli, 
Corbio, Cora. Cortona, (it it tie the 
same with Ortonup Luvici, Norlia, 
Pedum, Satin uin, Setiu,Tolma. and 
Yclitne. Carventum seems to lune 
been one of the towns of the Alban 
hills, and Niebuhr suggests that we 
should read Ko/ierer«eoi instead of 
KupwXnvo'i in Dionysius, \ 111 19, 

us the people oompiered by Corio- 
liuius; tor they are placed in the 
neighbourhood of Corbio and Pe¬ 
dum ; whereas the eonquest.of the 


real Coriolani is mentioned in an¬ 
other place, (VIII. l(i,) and in their 
proper neighbourhood Sir W. Cell 
supposes < 'arvCntuni to have been 
at Roea Mas-urn, a high point on 
the V olscian highlands near Cora. 
Another supposition, as Mr. Bun¬ 
sen informs me, places it on Monte 
Ariano : the highest eastern point of 
that volcanic range of mountains 
of which Monte Cavo is the most 
western point. But nothing is really 
known on the question. 
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destroyed or were in the possession of the Opicans: 
that on the Alban hills themselves Tusculum alone 
remained independent; and that there was no other 
friendly city to obstruct the irruptions of the enemy 
into the territory of Rome. Accordingly, that terri¬ 
tory was plundered year after year, and whatever 
defeats the plunderers may at times have sustained, 
vet they were never deterred from renewing a contest 
•wlfyh they found in the main profitable and glorious. 
So greatly had the power and dominion of Rome fallen 
since the overthrow of the Monarchy. W *' have now 
to notice her wars with another enemy, the Rtruseans; 
and to trace on this side also an equal decline in glory 
and greatness since the reigns of the later kings. 


CHAP. 

XI 



CHAPTER XII. 


chap. 

xn. 

Ill C'limnij 
ul IlnsnlltiC'- 
Wltll Veil. 


AVARS WITH THE ETRUSCANS—VEII—LEGEND OF THE 
SLAUGHTER OF THE FA IIIJ AT THE RIVER CREMERA. 


“ Our hands alone 
Suffice for thistake ye no thought for it. 

While the mole breaks the waves, and bides the tempest. 
The ship within rides safe : while on the mountain 
I lie wind is buttling with the adventurous pines, 
lie stirs no leaf in the valley. So your state, 

We standing thus in guard upon the border, 

Shall feel no milling of the rudest blast 
That sweeps from Veil.” 


After the limit war of king Porsenna, the Etruscans 
for several years appear to have lived in peace with 
the Romans; and in the famine of the year 2l!2, when 
the enmity of the Yolseians would allow no supplies of 
corn to he stmt to Pome from the country on the left 
hank of the Tiber, the Etruscan cities, we are told 
allowed the Romans to purchase what they wanted, 
and tin 1 corn thus obtained was the principal support 
of the people. Put nine years afterwards, in 271, a 
war broke out, not with the Etruscans generally, hut 
with the people of the neighbouring city of Yeii. The 
quarrel is said L ’ to have arisen out of some plundering 
inroads made by the Yeicntian borderers upon the 
Roman territory; hut it suited the Roman aristocracy 
at this period to involve the nation in foreign con- 


1 Livy, II. 34. 


5 Dionysius, VIII. 81. 91. 
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tests in order to prevent the commons from insisting chap. 
on the due execution of Cassius’ agrarian law; and —~ —^ 
quarrels which at another time might easily have been 
settled, were now gladly allowed to end in open war. 

Yeii ' lav about ten miles from Rome, between two s.tnsumn 
small streams which meet a little below the city, andwn 1 " 1 ° 
mn down into the Tiber, falling into it nearly oppo¬ 
site* ** to Castel (iiubileo, the ancient Fideiur. Insignifi- 
.c;«it in point of size, these little streams, however, 
like those of the Cainpagna generally, are edged by 
precipitous roekv dills, and thus are capable of afford¬ 
ing a natural defence to a town built on the table-land 
above and between them. Tim space enclosed b\ the 
walls of Yeii was equal to the extent ot Home itsell, 
so long as the walls of Servius Tullius were the boun¬ 
dary of the city : the citadel stood on a distinct emi¬ 
nence, divided by one ol the little streams from the 
rest of the town, and defended la another similar 
valley on the other side. In tin* magnificence ol its 
public and private buildings \ eii is said to have been 
preferred by the Roman commons to Rome : and we 
know enough ot the great works ol the ktruscans to 
render this not impossible; but the language is too 


• 

** Dionysius. VIII. 81. Dion 
(assius, l'ragm. Vatican, \\. 

•* See Sir \V. (nil’s Map of the 
('ampagna. 

0 Dionysius compares the feizt* 
both of Koine and Veil with that ol 
Athens, 11. r i4 IV. 13. Sir \\ (hll 
told me that the traces of the w 11s 
of Veil, which he had clearly made 
out, quite justified the comparison 
of Veil in point of extent with 
Rome And lus map shows the 
8:une thing 

0 Livy, V. 24. T'rbem quoque 
url>i Roma* vel situ vel rnagmfi- 
c< ntia puhlicorum privatorumque 
t' (‘torum ae locorum prsrponebaiit 
1 lus being no more than an expres¬ 
sion of opinion ascribed to the Oom- 
nions, we cannot be sure that Livy 


had any authority for if at all, any 
more than for the language ol lus 
speeches Rut supposing tlial le* 
found it m some one of the older 
annalists, still it can liardh he mon¬ 
th.in t he e\pn ssjon of that annalist s 
opinion, grounded possibly upon 
some tradition of the splendour of 
Veil, lmt poss|ld\ aho upon nothing 
more than the fact that the Roman 
commons weir at one 1 him anxinm to 
remove to \ t ] i. \ml if the Roman 
commons liad aelu.dlv '•aid that \ < n 
was a liner ( ll\ than Rome, u ht ll 
the v were extolling its advantages, 
is such an assertion to la- tak< n as 
an historxal fart, to justify us in 
passing a judgment as to the com¬ 
parative magnificence of the two 
cities i 
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chap, vague to be insisted on: and the Etruscan Yeii was 
'——' as unknown to the Homan annalists as to us. On the 
other hand, Home had itself been embellished by 
Etruscan art, and had been under its kings the seat 
of a far mightier power than Yeii. 

R ovcm- The government of Yeii, like that of the other 
Etruscan cities, was in tin 1 hands of an aristocracy of 
birth, one or more of whom were elected annually by 
the whole body to command in war and administer 
justice. There were no free commons; but a large 
population of serfs or vassals, who cultivated the lands 
of the ruling class. In wars of peculiar importance 7 , 
we read from time to time of the appointment of a 
king, but his office was for life only, and was not per¬ 
petuated in his family. The hereditary principle, 
prevailed, however, in the priesthoods ; none but 
members of one particular family could be priests of 
.Juno 8 , the goddess especially honoured at Yeii. 
cimraorrcf The Yeientians, like tilt* other Etruscans, forndit in 

its miliUu \ i 7 '”■> 

f,iri ° the close order 9 of the phalanx; their arms being tin 
small round shield, and the long pike. We know not 
whether they ventured, like the Hartbians, to trusi 
their serfs with arms equal to their own, and to enro 


7 Livy, V. 1. His words, “ Ta?dio 
annua 1 amlntionis regem creavcre,” 
imply that the government was 
commonly exercised by one or more 
magistrates annually chosen, like 
the consuls at Rome. Niebuhr re¬ 
fers to the case of Lars rolumnius, 
who had been king of Veil thirty- 
four years before the time of which 
Livy is speaking; and he thinks 
that Livy is mistaken, in supposing 
the appointment of a king in the 
last war with Rome to have been 
any thing unusual. (Vol I. p. 128, 
2nd ed. note 3d4.) lhtt we read of 
no king after I^rs Toliimnius till 
the period of the last war, nor of any 
before him m ihe earlier wars with 
Rome. And as the lucumo, or chief 


magistrate of a single Ktruscan city 
was appointed sometimes chief ove 
the whole confederacy, when an 
general war broke out; so the an 
nual lucumo may have been mad 
lucumo for life in times of dango 
it he were a man of commundin 
character and ability. 

* Livy, Y. 22. 

9 Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican, Ld 
XXI11. I ^iiXkqis uirnlc 
0<iXayyojunyoi>i/Tff, for so we mir 
correct the reading <j)(i\(iyya ^tayoiu 
just, as a little below m the sail 
passage we read < rndpins , i e coho 
tibns, or manipulis, instead of ne 
pais, which Mai absurdly rende 
“ cuspidibus.” 
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them in the phalanx; hut we may more probably chap. 
suppose that they employed them only as light-armed —-— 
troops; and it' this were so, their armies must have 
encountered the Homans at a disadvantage, their 
regular infantry being probably inferior in numbers 
to the legions, and their light troops, except for de¬ 
sultory warfare, still more inferior in quality. To 
nuike up for this, they employed the services of mer¬ 
cenaries, who were generally to be hired from one or 
other of the states of Ktruria, even when their respec¬ 
tive countries refused to take part publicly in the 
quarrel. 

The war between the Homans and \ eientians, n„n>... 

tin u.il tium 

which bcoan in the vrar '2 71, lasted nine years. It is j;i m ’mi 
(litHcult to say what portion of the events recorded ot 
it is deserving of credit; nor would the details 1(1 at 
am rate he worth repeating now. Hut it seems to 
have been carried on with equal fortune on both sides, 
and to have been ended by a perfectly equal treaty. 

The Homans established themselves on the < Yeniera, 
within the Yeicntian territory, Imilt a sort o! town 
there, and after having maintained their post tor 
some time, to the great annoyance ot the enemy, they 
tv ere at last surprised and their whole loree slaugh¬ 
tered, and the post abandoned. 1 hen the eientians 
in their turn established themselves on the hill 
.1 aniculum, within the Homan territory; retaliated, 
by their plundering excursions across the liber, the 
damage which their own lands had sustained irom the 
.post on the Crcmera ; held their ground tor moie 


10 Tlit' Roman accounts of toe 
war may tic loiiml in Liv\. II 42— 
4, ami in Dionysius, \ III Si 91- 
IX 1—3(> 1 imagine the post on 

llu* (remera and that on the Ja¬ 
nie iilum to have been des'yned for 
peiiiiuneiit cities; the one probably 
belli}* as near to Veil as the other 

VOL. I. 


was to Koine These were exactly' 
tlr (7i it t L\ i T t-i( IT (I of ihr Greeks, 
ulirn executed on a buyer scab* us 
rival cities and not ineie forts I 
nmv peihaps be allowed lo refer to 
my note on Thucydides, I 14 2, 
where the two kinds of tWfi'x«r/xa 
are distinguished. 


N 
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than a year, and then were in their turn defeated, and 
obliged to evacuate their conquest. Two years after¬ 
wards, in 2s0, a peace was concluded between the two 
nations, to last for forty years; and as the Homan 
historians name no other stipulations, we may safely 
believe that the treaty" merely placed matters on the 
footing on which they had been before the war; the 
Romans gave up all pretensions to the town which 
they had founded on the (Ycmera; the Yeientiaiw 
equally resigned their claim to the settlement which 
they had made on the hill Janiculum. 

Rut whatever may be thought of the history of this 
war, it has been the subject of one memorable legend, 
the story of the self-devotion of the Fabii, and of their 
slaughter by the river (Yemeni. The truth of domes¬ 
tic events, no less than of foreign, has been probably 
disregarded by this legend; and what seems a more 
real account of the origin of the settlement on the 
(Yemeni, has been give)) in a former chapter. The 
story itself, however, 1 shall now, according to my 
usual plan, proceed to offer in its own form. 

Ti«- Kiinsi" The Veientians dared not meet the Romans 1 ' in 

house olleis 

to Cikc the open held, but they troubled them exceedingly 

war w ith tin* . 1 . . . * J 

ViH-mi.ms with their incursions to plunder the country. And on 

wholly upon , 1 ^ 

the other sulo, the yEquians and the Volscians were 
making war upon the Romans year after year; and 
while one consul went to tight with the Aiquians and 
the other with the Volscians, there was no one to stop 
the plunderings of the Veientians. So the men of 


11 Niebuhr supposes that the sep- 
tem pugi, winch the Romans had 
lost in the war with Porsemnt, were 
at this time recovered. But if so, 
the annalists would surely have 
boasted of the cessions of territory 
made by the Veientians, even if they 
had been consistent enough not to 
describe the country recovered as 
the very same which they had made 


Vorsenna restore out of generosity 
more than thirty wars before. Is 
there any reason to believe that the 
Romans advanced their frontier, on 
the right, hank of the Tiber opposite 
Rome, be) ond the hills which hound 
the valley of the river, previously to 
their conquest of Veil ? 

12 Livy, II. 48, et seqq. 
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the Fabian house consulted together, and when they c ^ p - 
were resolved what to do, they all went to the senate- 1 —C,—' 
bouse. And lvacso Fabius, who was consul for that 
\ear, went into the senate, and said, “ We of the 
house of the Fabii take upon us to fight with the 
Yeientians. We ask neither men nor money from 
ihi' Commonwealth, but we will wage the war with 
our own bodies at our own cost.” The senate heard 
flint joyfully: and then he went home, and the other 
men of bis house followed him; and he told them to 
come to him the next day, each man in his lull arms; 
and so they departed. 

The house of Kueso was on the Ouirinal hill; and Tl "' p) h,i 

c-TlM/s/i 

thither all the Fabii came to him the next day, as he 

* 4 nil till IMir 

had desired them; and there they stood in array in emm** 
the outer court of his house. Ka-so then put on bis 
\est, such as the Roman generals were used to wear 
in battle, and came out to the mini of his house, and 
led them forth on their way. As they went, a great 
crowd followed after them and blessed them, and 
prayed the gods for their prosperity. They were in 
all three hundred and six men, and they went down 
from the < t )uirinal hill, and passed along by the 
Capitol, and went out ot the city by the gate ( armen- 
talis, by the right band passage of the gate. 1 hen 
they came to the Tiber, and went over the bridge, 
and entered into the country ot the A eientians, and 
pitched their camp by the river Cremora; for there it 
was their purpose to dwell, and to make it a strong¬ 
hold, from which they might lay waste the lands ot 
the Yeientians,. and carry oft their cattle. So they 
built their fortress bv the river ( remora, and held it 
for more than a year; and the \ eientians wen* greatly 
distressed, for their cattle and all their goods became 
the spoil of the Fabians. 

N 2 
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chap. But there was a certain day 13 on which the men of 
—' the house of the Fabians were accustomed to offer 

File v cien- 

tians lay an sacrifice and to keep festival together to the gods of 
them,and their race, in tile sent ot their lathers on the lntl 
ail Quirinal. So when the day drew near, the labians 

set out from the river ( remera, three hundred and 
six men in all, and went towards Borne; tor they 
thought that as they were going to sacrifice to their 
gods, and as it was a holy time, and a time of peaed, 
no enemy would set upon them. But the Yeientians 
knew of their going, and laid an ambush tor them on 
their wav, and followed them with a great army. So 
when the Fabians came to the place where the ambush 
was, behold the enemy attacked them on the right 
and on the left, and the army of the "\ oientians that 
followed them fell upon them from behind; and they 
threw their darts and shot their arrows against the 
Fabians, without daring to come within reach ot spear 
or sword, till they slew them every man. three hun¬ 
dred and six men of the house of the labians were 
there killed, and there was not a grown man of the 
house left alive: one bov only on account ot bis youth 
had been left behind in Borne, and he lived and be¬ 
came a man, and preserved tin 1 race of the Fabians* 
for it was the pleasure of the gods that great deeds 
should be done for the Homans by the house of tin 
Fabians in after-times. 


13 This latter part of the story is 
one of the versions of it given by 
Dionysius, which he rejects as impro¬ 
bable. Of course I am not main¬ 
taining its probability, but I agree 
with Niebuhr in thinking it a far 
more striking story than that, which 
Dionysius prefers to it, anil wlrch has 
been adopted by Livy and by Ovid. 


The devotion of the Fabians to th 
sacrifices of their bouse on the Uui 
rmal, was a part of their traditions 
character; a similar story was tol 
of C Fabius Dorso, who broke on 
from the Capitol while the Haul 
were besieging it, and made Ins wa 
to the duirinal lull to perform th 
appointed sacrifice of his house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


INTERNAL HISTORY—TIIE TEREXTILIAN LAW—AITOIXT- 
t MEAT OF THE TEX UK HI COMMISSIONERS TO FRAME 
•A CODE OF WRITTEN LAWS.—A.U.C. 284-303. 


’OXiy 'lpxut Sf-' Ti>!' piv Kivftvi'civ Tins nnWoU /in-mVi'iaxri, ran’ (V )iav 

oi 7rXfoi'fKTf i ptivuv, <iXXo k<u ^vpnav n^Hhifuii) t\ft (1 tyw v in r< (Yngif i'Bj 
«ai <n I'toi TTpiidvpnvi’Tat, ahvi'ara tv pfyuXij 7ro'Xfi kutiut\uv ,—Time YDlDliS, 

VI. 30. 

Ttraprin’ ut)nf i)\iyap\ins, othv mils urn miT/ms ciVii/, /oil o/iyi; p; d 
vi'ifms iiXX’ ol (lyj^oi’Tff. Km ttrTLv aiTiiTTpii'jius itvrrj tv this oAt'yooye'ue, 
uxnrtp i] Tvjiai'vLs tv this piivap^ims, K<u 7Tf/u rjs rfXfiTomt tlnnpti' bi]punpa- 
rlas tv Tins SppnKpaTuus. -Aiusioti.p, Politic. 1\ . 5. 


XoTiuxc is more unjust than the \ague charge some¬ 
times brought against Niebuhr, that he has denied ' 
the reality of all the early history of Koine. On the 
contrary, he has rescued from the dominion of scep¬ 
ticism much which less profound inquirers had before 
too hastily given up to it: he has restored and esta¬ 
blished far more than he has overthrown. Ferguson 
finds no sure ground to rest on till lie comes to the 
second Kunic war: in his view, not only the period of 
file kings and the first years of the Commonwealth,, 
hut the whole of two additional centuries,—not only 
the wars with the FEquians and Volseians, hut those 
with the Gauls, the Samnites, and even with Kvrrhus, 
—are involved in considerable uncertainty. 1 he pro¬ 
gress of the constitution he is content to trace in the 
merest outline; particular events, and still more par¬ 
ticular characters, appear to him to belong to poetry 


cii u>. 

Mil. 
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or romance rather than to history. Whereas Niehuhr 
maintains that a true history of Home, with many de¬ 
tails of dates, places, events, and characters, may be 
recovered from the beginning of the Commonwealth. 
It has been greatly corrupted and disguised by igno¬ 
rant and uncritical writers, but there exists, he thinks, 
sufficient materials to enable us, not only to get rid of 
these corruptions, but to restore that genuind and 
original edifice which they have so long overgrown 
and hidden from our view. And accordingly, far 
from passing over hastily, like Ferguson, the period 
from the expulsion of Tarquinius to the first Funic- 
war, he has devoted to it somewhat more than two 
large volumes; and from much, that to former writers 
seemed a hopeless chaos, lm has drawn a living picture 
of events and institutions, as rich in its colouring, as 
perfect in its composition, as it is faithful to the truth 
of nature. 

Wore I indeed to venture to criticise the work of 
this great man, I should be inclined to charge him 
with having overvalued rather than undervalued the 
possible certainty of the early history of the .Roman 
Commonwealth. lie may seem in some instances 
rather to lean too confidently on the authority of the 
ancient writers, than to reject, it too indiscriminately. 
Rut, let no man judge him hastily, till by long ex¬ 
perience in similar researches, he has learnt to esti¬ 
mate sufficiently the instinctive power of discerning 
truth, which even ordinary minds acquire bv constant 
practice. In Niebuhr, practice, combined with the 
natural acuteness of his mind, brought this power to 
a perfection which has never been surpassed. It, is 
not caprice, but a most sure instinct, which has led 
him to seize on some particular passage of a careless 
and ill-informed writer, and to perceive in it the 
marks of most important truth; while on other occa 
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sions he has set aside the statements of this same chap. 

writer, with no deference to his authorit\ whatever. —-■ 

To say that his instinct is not absolutely infallible, 
is only to say that he was a man: but he who follows 
him most carefully, and thinks over the subject of his 
researches most deeply, will find the fee liny of respect 
for his judgment continually increasiny, and will be 
more unwilling to believe what .Niebuhr doubted, or 
to doubt what he believed. 

1 have said thus much as a preface to tin* ensuing 
chapter, in which I am to trace the internal historv of 
Home, from tin* passiny of tin* Tublilian law to the 
appointment of the decemvirs. Tlur detail itself will 
show how little Niebuhr has deserved tube charged 
with overthrowing the Roman historv ; while, on the 
other hand, if 1 have followed him even on yround on 
which, had lie not pronounced it to be firm, I might 
mvself have feared to venture, 1 have done it, not in 
bliTd or servile imitation, but in the reasonable con¬ 
fidence inspired bv experience. for many vears 1 
had doubted and disputed Niebuhr’s views on several 
points of importance, but having had reason at last to 
lie convinced that they were right, 1 feel for him now 
*a deference the more unhesitating, as it was not hastily 
given, nor without inquiry. 

Immediately after the passiny of the Rublilian law •' 1 ( ' 

* 1 “ ^ A r -J 

the consuls took the field ayainst the Jfquians and 
\ olsei ans. It was now the period when those two <'i.m.in.- 

' . I_ . I tj 1 1 IH ' 

nations were pressing most danyerously upon Latmm, 1 - 

not only overrunning the territory both ol the Latins ,.m- 
and Romans with their plunderiny incursions, but 
takiny or destroying tin* cities ol the Latin confede- 
raev. There was no choice therefore but to oppose 
them; and thus the hated ,\.pi bus ( laudius. as well 
as his colleague, T. (juinctius, led out an army from 

1 Livy, II. 53, 59. Dionysius, 1\. 50 
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c 'YiY’- the city. But the mutual suspicion and hatred hc- 

'—-/-' tween him and the commons was so great that they 

could not act together, lie was tyrannical, and his 
Soldiers became discontented and disobedient: in this 
temper they met the Yolseians and were beaten; and 
Appius, finding it hopeless to continue the campaign, 
bewail to retreat towards Koine. < >n his retreat he 
was again attacked and again boatop; the soldiers, it. 
is said, throwing away their arms and thing at the 
first onset. Thus doubly embittered by the shame of 
his defeats, and having obtained some colour for his 
vengeance, Appius, as soon as he bad rallied his army 
on ground out of the reach of the enemy, proceeded 
to indulge his old feelings of hatred to the commons. 
By the aid of the Latin and llerniean troops who 
were present in the army, and above all of the Unman 
burghers, who formed the best armed and best trained 
part of bis own force's, he was enabled to seize and 
execute' every centurion whose century had Heel, fuel 
every standard-bearer who had lost his standard, and 
then to put to death one out of every ten men of the 
whole multitude of legionary soldiers. 

ApimiM ib r ]']io maintenance of military discipline, by whatever 

luouglit to * 1 

degree of severity it was effected, was regarded by the 

Dill cunt - * > 7 ^ 

nrro.mo«f Bounins, not as a crime, but as a sacred duty; nor 

Ihb sub- _ - 

sequent fate would even the commons have complained of Appius 
for simply punishing with rigour his cowardly or mu- 

Ai ccfu tinous soldiers. But when new consuls were come 

A C 4bo 

into office, L. Valerius and T. LKmilius and both 
showed themselves inclined to carry into effect the 
agrarian law of Sp. Cassius, while Appius still opposed 
it, and was most forward in defeating- the measure, 
then two of the tribunes, M. Duilius and C. Sieinius 1 , 

2 I /ivy, II. 61. Dionysius, IX. passed. The tribunes and consuls 
61 — 5 4. came into office, it should he re- 

11 These were two of the tribunes metnbered, at different times of th( 
elected when the Pubhlian law was year; the consuls at this period be- 
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brought him to trial before the commons as the nor- chap 

~ .. . . ... \11I 

petual enemy of their order; accusing him of Riving —,—> 
evil counsels to the senate, of having laid violent 
hands on the sacred person of a tribune in the dis¬ 
putes about the i’ubldian law, and lastly, of having 
brought loss and shame on the Commonwealth, by his 
ill conduct in his late expedition against the Yolseians. 
llis bloody executions were not charged as a crime 
against him; but every friend or relation ot his vic¬ 
tims would feci, that he who had dealt such severe 
justice to others, could claim no mitigation of justice 
towards himself; and Appius felt this also, and 
neither expected mercy from the commons, nor would 
\ield to ask it. A most extraordinary difference pre¬ 
vails, however, in the accounts ol his subsequent Into. 

The common story sacs that he died in prison belorc 
liis trial, imphino that be killed himseli to escape his 
sentence; but according to the fasti ( apitolmi ', it 
was this same Appius who twenty years aiforwards 
became decemvir; and we must suppose, therefore, 
that he now tied from Home 1 , and lived for some 
years in exile at IlcRillus, till circumstances enabled 
him to return, and to take part in public atlairs once 
more. 

The two following years were marked ' by continued A x ' ( l 
contests about the a-rarian law of Cassius, which still x.it-.n...-m.i 

• i Is [nil t 

led to no result. The fortune of war, however, .Rave 

• lu JCoinam 

some relief to the necessities ol the ]*>orer common^: 


gan their year on the first of \ugust 
(Livy, Hi (»); when the tribunes 
be^an theirs, before the deeemvirate, 
is uncertain See Niebuhr, \ ol u 
]). 227, and note 492 . 2nd edit 

* It, had been long known that 
the Fasti called Appius the deeein- 
\ir, lk \jj F. M N.” “Appn Films, 
Marei Nepos,” whereas the com¬ 
mon story makes him the grandson, 
ai will as the son of an Appius. 
But one of the recently discovered 


fragments of the I'usti calls the de¬ 
cemvir, under the tear . 1 - 2 , “Ap- 
pius ( 'bmdms. Ap I M N ( be'in 
Refill. Sahmns, 11 ” clearly show¬ 
ing that 1>\ calling the < oiwiMnp ol 
3d2 his second eoii v iilsl)ip, the <m- 
thorot the Fasti consult fed him to 
In* the same man who had lit en (on- 
sid m 2!s3 

Fiw, II. 6.1—05 Dionysius, 
IX. 56 — 5s. 
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for ill the year 285, the port r ’ of Antium was taken, 

—v-' and a quantity of merchandize was found there which 

was all Avon up to the soldiers; and the year follow¬ 
ing Antium itself fell into the hands of the Uomans; 
and on this occasion also the soldiers derived some 
profit from their conquest. 

Av'm’' h* the year 287, Ti. vKmilius, one of the consuls, 
supported the demand of the tribunes for the execution 
of the agrarian law; and we are told that the senate r , 
in order to pacify the. commons by a partial com¬ 
pliance, proposed to send a colom to Antium, and to 
allow the commons as well as the burghers to enrol 
themselves amongst the colonists. Hut as the colony 
was to consist equally of Uomans s , Latins, and llerni- 
eans, and would be placed in a position of great in¬ 
security, being in fact no other than a garrison which 
would have at once to keep down the old population 
of the city within, and’to defend itself against enemies 
without, the relief thus ottered to the commons was 
neither very considerable in its amount, nor in its 
nature very desirable. 


s.-v.-,.- vs,- qq ie lu . X f year began a period of distress and Sutter- 
nrc. ing so severe, and arising from such various causes, 
that political disputes were of necessity suspended, 
and for four \cars no mention is made of any demands 
for the agrarian law, or of any other proceeding of the 
tribunes. The middle of the fifth century before the 
Christian a?ra v«us one of those periods in the history 
of mankind which, from causes to us unknown, have 
been marked by the ravages of pestilence; when a 
disease of unusual virulence has in a manner travelled 


6 Livy culls tins place, CVno ■ the 
Antiates it. seems already hud be- 
pm the piracies, of which Deme¬ 
trius Pohorcetes complained long 
afterwards to the Romans; and the 
merchandize taken l>v the Romans 
was partly, it is sard, obtained ill 


this manner, probably from the Car¬ 
thaginians. The situation of (Yno 
is unknown . Stralm speaks of An- 
tium itself as being without a har¬ 
bour, as standing high upon cliffs. 

7 I.ivv, 111. 1 . 
s Dionysius, IX 5<J. 
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> and down over the habitable world during the cn\r. 
nice of twenty, thirty, or even fifty years; returning; ' 

ten to the same place after a certain interval; 
msinp sometimes in its fury and appearing to sleep, 
at appim breaking out on some point or other within 
s ranpe, till, at the end of its appointed period, it 
isappears altogether. Rome was first visited by one 
' fliese pestilences, as has been already mentioned, in 
R- year 2*2, when it caused a very preat mortality; 

now returned apain in 2SS", and ci'ippled the 
Iterations of the Roman army against the .Lquians. 

Whether it continued in the following year is uncer- ' r< ' 

• . \ i 1 i'-:; 

nil, but the vKquians plundered the Roman territori 
ith preat success; and although the Roman annalists 
retend that towards the end of the year the consul, 

>. Fabius, cut off the main body of the plunderers, 
nd then in turn ravaged the lands of the enemy, vet 
is manifest that the campaign was on the whole 1111 - 
ivourable to tin 1 Romans. So it was the next year 
Iso: the united forces ot tin* Romans, Latins, and 
lernicans, could not prevent the total ravapinp ol l lie 
Ionian territory; and the crowdinp 10 ot (he tupitiies 
mm the country into the city was a cause or an 
frpravation of the return ot the pestilence, which 
iroke out apain in the autumn, soon after the appoint- 
iient of the consuls for the \ear 291, with unparalleled 
urv. Durinp the whole of this fatal year, the Romans 
ip re dvinp by thousands within the»cit\, while the 
Lquians and A olscians were ravapinp the whole 
ountry without opposition, and defeated with preat- 
oss the Latins and I lernicans, who vainly attempted 
o defend the territory ot their allies and their own. 

\t last the pestilence abated, and the new consuls, in .0 ,ul 
he autumn of 292", took the field, and made head 


" l.ivv. III. 2. 

111 Livy, 111. 0. 


11 Livy, HI. s. 
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chap, against the enemy with some effect. Immediately on 
xm. . - ..." 

'—--- this first gleam of better times, the political grievances 

of the commons began again to excite attention and to 

O O 

claim redress. 

noftui of°thc ^ e are told that one of the tribunes 12 again brought 
Tcruntiiian forward tin- question of the agrarian law; hut that 
the commons themselves refused to entertain it, and 
resolved to put it off till a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. This is ascribed by Dionysius to the zeal 
which all orders felt to take vengeance on their 
foreign enemies; but he forgets that another measure, 
no less obnoxious to the burghers, was brought for¬ 
ward in this year, and readily received bv the com¬ 
mons: and the better explanation is, that the leaders 
of the commons began to see that they must vary their 
course of proceeding; that to contend for the agrarian 
law under the actual constitution, was expecting fresh 
and pure water from a defiled spring; the real eul lay 
deeper, and the commons must obtain equal rights and 
equal power with the burghers, before they could hope 
to carry such measures as most concerned their wel¬ 
fare. Accordingly, ('aius Terentilius 11 llarsa, one of 
the tribunes, proposed a law for a complete reform of 
the existing state of things. Its purport was that 11 ten 


u Dionysius, IX. GQ- The name 
of the trihuiu* is corrupt, Stfrov 
TiYoi 1 . Gelenms proposes to read 
Tit/oi- 

11 Li\ v. III. 9- Niebuhr writes 
the tribune’s name “ Terentilius,” 
according' to some of the hest MSS. 
of I,i\y. Dionysius calls him “ IV- 
rentius.” 

1 ' i,ivy speaks onlv of five ; Dio¬ 
nysius of ten . Niebuhr reconciles 
the two statements in the manner 
gi\ cn m the text. 

These “ high commissioners,” 
“ 1 )eeeun in legilmsscnbendis,” were 
like the Greek I'opodtVm, or in the 
language of Thucydides (VI11. &7) 


which exactly expresses tlie object 
ot the len ntihan law, hc<a ili'bgas 
(Xttrflui £vyyi)it(f)tas ft^rofcparopiii 
Ku 6 O Tl C Ip if FT (l 1J 7T oXlf OfKTyfTfTfU. 

W e are so accustomed to distinguish 
between a constitution and a code of 
laws, that we have no one word 
which will express both, or comey a 
full idea of the wide range of the 
commissioners’ powers : which em¬ 
braced at once the work of the 
French constituent assembly, and 
that of Napoleon when he drew up 
his code But this comprehensive¬ 
ness belonged to the character of 
the ancient lawgivers ; afar higher 
term than legislators, although ety- 
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unmissioners should bo chosen, five by the commons, chap. 

id five by the burghers, and that those so chosen _Ll!-_.» 

lould draw up a constitution which should define all 
lints of constitutional, civil, and criminal law; and 
lould thus determine, on just and fixed principles, all 
le political, social, and civil relations of all orders of 
le Homan people. 

Jsow, as a popular cry for reform has never origi- A " ,nI 

_ 1 1 ~ lUIUA. Hires 

Ited iu the love of abstract justice, or in the mere 

limna 

'sire ol establishing a ]ierlect form of government, 
at lias heen always provoked hv actual grievances, 
id has looked especially for some definite and par- 
cular relief, so the Homan commons, in supporting 
ic Terentilian law, were moved In certain practical 
viIs, which lay so deep in the existing state of things, 
lat nothing' else than a total reform of the constitu- 
iiii could remove them. These were, the extreme 
‘paration and unequal rights of the hurghers and the 
imnnons, the arhitrary powers of the consuls, and the 
lieertaint v and variety of the law ; e\ ils w liich affected 
very part of men’s daily life: and the first of them in 
articular was a direct obstacle to that execution of 
'assius’ agrarian law, on which the actual subsist ‘tier 
f the poorer commons alter tin* late times ol misery 
lid ruin might be said to depend. 

Society has almost always begun in inequality, and "fj'j,'', 
ts tendency is towards equality. 1 his is a sure |iro- 
toss ; hut the inequality of its first stau'e is neither , 

innatural nor unjust; it is only the* error of prescrv- ■ 111,1 
ng instead of improving which has led to injustice; 
he follv of thinking that men’s institutions can he 
icrjietual, when every thing else in the world is ion- 
inually changing. When the conquered Latins were 
irst brought to Home by those who were then the 

(lologirally the same ; they provided all its relations, social, (i\il, politi- 
or the whole life ol their citizens in cal, moral, and religious. 
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C \Vn P ' ()11 V Roman citizens, when they were allowed to retain 

'-v-' their personal liberty, to enjoy landed property, and 

to become so far a part of the Roman people, it was 
not required that they should at once pass from the 
condition of foreigners to that of perfect citizens; the 
condition of commons was a tit state of transition 
from the one rank to the other. But after years had 
passed away, and both they and their original con¬ 
querors were in lact become one people; above a'd, 
when this truth had been already practically acknow¬ 
ledged by the constitution of Sereins Tullius; to Con¬ 
tinue the old distinctions was but provoking a re¬ 
newal of the old hostility; if the burghers and tin* 
commons were still to hi' like two nations, the one 
sovereign and the other subject, the commons must 
retain the natural right of asserting their independ¬ 
ence on the first opportunity, of wholly dissolving 
their connexion with those who refused to carry it 
out to its full completion. That their desire was for 
complete union, rather than for independence, arose, 
over and above all other particular causes, from that 
innate fondness for remaining as we are, which nothing 
but the most intolerable misery can wholly eradicate. 

The burghers resolved to resist, the Terentilian la\f, 
tin u.ngiy-but they wished apparently, as in the ease of the l’ub- 
Turl'litihuM lilian laws, to prevent its being passed by the com- 
jiuiimic.it minis in their tribes, rather than to throw it out in 
(ju.nctius. their own assembly of the curiae or in the senate. 

Accordingly, they again proceeded by an organized 
system of violence: the younger burghers were ac¬ 
customed to have their brotherhoods or clubs, like 
the young men of the aristocratical party in Athens; 
the members of these clubs were ready to dare any¬ 
thing for the support of their order, and being far 
more practised in martial exercises than the com¬ 
mons, were superior in activity if not in actual strength, 
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and, by acting in a body, repeatedly interrupted all 
business, and drove their antagonists from the forum. 
At the head of these systematic rioters was Ka'so 
( L )ui»etius 1 the son of the famous L. ( L )uinetius Cin- 
einnatus; and lie math' himself so conspicuous, that 
A. Yirginius, one of the tribunes, impeached him 
before the assembly of the tribes, and named a da) on 
'Ui'neh he was to appear to answer to the charge. 

, ‘This is the fifth instance of impeachment by the 
tribunes, which we have met with in the course of 
fifteen years, besides the famous case ot (briolanus. 
The right in the present case was grounded on the 
Icilian law, brought forward b\ a tribune, Sp. h ilius, 
which 1 have not noticed Indore, because the time at 
which it: passed is doubted. Ihomsius, who alone 
mentions it, places it as earl) as the \ear -(ill, m 
the vear after the first appointment of the tribunes; 
while Niebuhr thinks that it could not base been 
earlier than the year -Jsd, and that it was one of the 
consequences ot the success ol the 1 ublilian laws. It 
established the important point, that if anv burgher 
interrupted a tribune when speaking to the commons, 
in their own assembl), the tribune might impeach 
lrim before tb.e commons, and might require him to 
give sureties to such an amount as the accuser should 
think proper; if he refused to give security, he was 
to be put to death and his property confiscated; it lie 
demurred to the amount of the sum required, tins 
question also was to be tried by the commons. I lie 
great object in this law was to assert the jurisdiction 
of the commons over a burgher; hence the smerit) 
of the punishment if the accused refused to give the 
required security; he was then to be put to death as 
an open enemy;' but if be complied, and appeared to 

Ir ‘ Dionysius, \ 11 17- 
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Lev, III. 11. Dionysius, X. 
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chap, answer to the charge, the ordinary sentence for a mere 

XIII. ■ 

1 ——„-- interruption of the business of the assembly of the 

tribes would probably he no more than a fine; and 
this seems to have caused the confusion of Dionysius’ 
statement, for he represents the sureties as required, 
not lor the accused person’s appearance at his trial, 
hut for his payment of such a fine as the tribunes 
might impose, as if the sentence could in no case c.\- 
cced a fine. Whereas the case of Appius Claudius, 
as well as that of Kieso, prove the contrary; and of 
lxmso, Livy says 17 expressly that the tribunal im¬ 
peached him for a capital olfenee, before the alleged 
charge of murder was brought against him. In fact, 
where there is no fixed criminal law awarding certain 
punishments for certain offences, the relation of judge 
implies a power of deciding not only as to the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner, but also as to the degree 
of his guilt, and the nature of the punishment to he 
inflicted. And much more would this he the case 
when the judgment was exercised, not by an individual 
magistrate, hut by the sovereign society itself. 
k A" W 9 According to the Indian law, the* tribune called 
jy'y 1 ' ll,s upon Ka'so (Juinctius to give sureties for his appear- 
ance, and the amount of the security required was 
heavy; he was to find ten sureties * at three thousand 
asses each. But in the mean time a witness, M. Yol- 
scius l'ictor, who had been tribune some years before, 
came forward to charge Ka'so with another and a 
totally distinct crime. “During the time of the 
plague,” he said, “ he and his brother, a man advanced 
in \ears, and not completely recovered from an attack 
of the pestilence, had fallen in with Kmso and a party 
of his club in all the licence of riot in t he Suburra. 
An affray had followed, and his brother had been 

17 “ A Virffimus Kresoni capitis 18 Livy, III 13 
diem (licit,” III 11. 
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knocked down by Kicso : the old man had been carried chap 

home, and died, as he thought, from the injury ; hut-- 

t]ie consuls had every year refused to listen to his 
complaint, and try the offender.” < filtrates of this 
sort on the part of the voune aristocracy were common 
even at. Athens 19 ; in aristocratical states they must 
have been far more frequent; and in all ordinary 
rfse s there is a sympathy with youth and birth, even 
ifmongst the people themselves, which is against any 
severe deal ing with such excesses. Hut Kicso’s of¬ 
fence was cross, and seemed to belong to his numeral 
character; the commons were indignant to the highest 
decree at this new crime, and could scarcely he pre¬ 
vented from tearing the offender to pieces. Even ihe 
tribune thought that no money security was sufficient 
when the char we was so serious; the body ol the ac¬ 
cused must lx 1 kept safe in prison that he might abide 
the sentence of the law. But some of the other tri¬ 
bunes were prevailed on h\ the powerful friends ot 
the criminal to extend to him their protect ion ; they 
forbade the attachment of his person. Heine thus 
left at large, he withdrew from justice, and fled across 
the 'fiber into Etruria before his trial came on*", llis 
illations, by whose influence justice had been thus de¬ 
frauded, paid the poor compensation ot their forfeited 
bail; and even here the punishment would not fall on 
the guilty; for when a burgher was fined, his clients 
were hound to contribute to discharge it f <>r him, 

Kieso’s flight provoked his associates to dare the E. 

last extremities. From mere rioters they became m min 
conspirators; and they played their game deeply. 

Still continuing their riots whemwer the assembly of 
the tribes met, but taking care that no one of their 


See ihe well-known speech of 
1 >nnosthenes against Midias, and 
also ihe speech against Conon. See 

\ OL. T. 


too the stories told in Plutarch of 
the maniiold e\< esses of Alnbiudes. 

Li\\, HI. U 

<) 
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chap, body should be especially conspicuous, they on all 

-v- ‘ other occasions 1 endeavoured to make themselves 

popular: they would speak civilly to the commons, 
would talk with them, and ask them to their houses, 
well knowing how readily the poor and the humble 
are won hv a little attention and liberality on the 
part of the rich and noble. Meanwhile, a darker 
plot was in agitation: Kieso held frequent communi¬ 
cation with them; he had joined himself to a band tit 
exiles and runawav slaves from various quarters, such 
as abounded in Italy then no less than in the middle 
ages: with this aid he would surprise the Capitol by 
night, his associates would rise 1 and massacre the tri¬ 
bunes and the most obnoxious of the commons, and 
thus the old ascendance of the burghers would he 
restored, such as it had been before the fatal conces¬ 
sions made at the Sacred Hill. 

A party of Such was the information which the tribunes, ac- 
►i.i'cording to Dionysius '. laid before the senate, soon 
(';i|n«.i !>v after Ka'so’s flight from Home. From what annalist 
umm-nvi-r-he copied this statement does not appear; but Livy, 
<lav, and the who has followed some author far more partial to the 
liaifsn/'ci! it Quinctian familv, makes no mention of it, although it 
plL'cs! l " is really essential to the right understanding ot his 
own subsequent narrative. For in the next year, ac¬ 
cording to the accounts of both Livy and Dionysius 21 , 
the Capitol was surprised by night by a body of slaves 
and exiles, and the leader of the partv made it his 
first demand that all Homan exiles should he restored 
to their country. The burghers had great difficulty 
in persuading the commons to take up arms; till at 
last the consul P. Valerius prevailed with them, and 
relying on his word that he would not only allow the 
tribunes to hold their assembly for the consideration 

:l Livy, III 14. 53 Livy, III. 15. Dionysius, X. 

Dionysius, X. 10, 11. 14—16. 
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of tlic Terentilian law, hut would do his host to in- chip. 
(luce the senate and the curia; to give their consent to —'- 
it, the commons followed him to the assault of the 
Capitol, lie himself was killed in the onset: hut tin' 

Capitol was carried, and all its defenders either slain 
on the spot, or afterwards executed. 

Idle leader of this desperate hand is said to have m-nmur.- 
oocn a Sabine, Appius Ilerdonius; and in the stor\ i'n-ni ( .t 
tif the actual attempt, the name of ICeso is not liu-ii- k.i..%%u-<i^-a. 
tioned. Hut we hear in general terms- 1 of Homan 
exiles, whom it was the esjieeial ohjeet of the enter¬ 
prise to restore to their country; and wo max he sure 
that lCeso was one of them. Appius Ilerdonius was 
probably a Sabine adventurer in circumstances like 
his own, whom he persuaded to aid him in his attempt. 

Had we the real history of these times, we should find 
in all likelihood that the truth in the stories of lxa-so 
and Coriolanus has been exactly inverted; that the 
share of the Homan exile in the surprise of the ( apitol 
has been as unduly suppressed, as that pi the Homan 
exile in the great A olseian war has been unduly mag¬ 
nified; that Ka'so’s treason has been transferred to 
Appius 1 lerdonius, while the glory ol the \ olseian 
• leader, Attius Tullius, has lieen bestowed on forio- 
lanus. 

The burghers, as a body, would certainly be op- 
posed, both from patriotic and selfish motives, to the n 
attempt of Kmso; an exile forcing his return by the ty p ' 1 ;;; _ 

swords of other exiles, and seizing the citadel, was n« '. 

likely to sot himself up as a tyrant alike over the 
burghers and the commons; and even his own father, 

L. t^uinetius, would have been the first to resist him. 

But when he had fallen and this danger was at an 
end, other feelings returned; and k. f^uinetius would 
then hate the commons with a deeper hatred, as he 
31 See Chap. XI. note 11. 

o 2 
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< xVn 1> ' wou ^ ascribe to them the miserable fate of his son; 

'—v-' Kaeso’s guilt, no less than his misfortune, would appear 

the consequence of their persecution. So when lip 
was elected consul in the room of I*. Yah Tins, he 
seemed to set no hounds to his thirst for vengeance. 
The promise by which Valerius had prevailed on the 
commons to follow him to the recovery of the Capitol 
was utterly disregarded; L. < Juinetius** openly set 
the tribunes at defiance, told them that they should' 
never pass their law while he was consul, and declared 
that he would instantly lead forth the legions into the 
field against the vKquians and Yolseians. 
mcl'uR-l " 1 The tribunes c represented that they would not 
allow him to enlist any as soldiers: hut (Juinctius re¬ 
plied, that he needed no enlistment!; “the men who 
took up arms under T. Valerius swore to assemble at 
the consul's bidding, and not to disband without his 
orders. The consul never disbanded them: and I 
the consul,” In* said, “command \ou to meet me in 
a. i r. j«m. arms to-morrow at the lake JJcgillus.” JJut more 
was said to be designed than a simple postponement 
of the Terentilian law: the augurs were to attend 27 , 
in order to inaugurate the ground where the soldiers 
were to meet, and thus convert it into a lawful place* 
of assembly ; then the army in its centuries would be 
called upon to repeal all the laws which had been 
passed at Home under the influence of the tribunes; 
and none would dare to oppose the consul’s will, for 
beyond the distance of one mile from the city the 
tribunes’ protection would be of no avail, nor did 
there exist any right of appeal. More than all, 
Quinctius repeatedly declared that when his year of 
office was expired, he would name a dictator, that the 
tribunes might be awed by the power of a magistrate 


I .ivy. III. 19. 

- 6 Livv, Ill. 20. 


27 Livy, 111 20. 
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from whom there lav no anneal even within the walls chap. 

of l»otne. - 1 

The Homan annalists who recorded these events ^ 1,1 M">- 

n aili (1 upon 

loved to believe, that in spite of all their provocations "■ »i»9 

11 ■ lln m 

the commons so respected the sacredness ot an oath, 
that thev would have kept the letter of it to their 
own hurt, even when its spirit in no way hound them 
o> obedience. Thev sac that the tribunes and the 
commons felt that thev could not resist as a matter of 
right; that thev appealed Vl to the merey*of the senate, 
and that the senate only prevailed with tin* consuls to 
abandon their purpose of taking the field, on con¬ 
dition that the tribunes would promise not to bring 
forward the question of the law again (luring that 
Year. It mav lug however, that the senate knew bow 
far they could safely tempt the patience of the tri¬ 
bunes; threats .might be held out in order to claim a 
merit in abandoning them; but an actual attempt to 


march the legions out ot the city, with the a\owed 
purpose of making them the helpless instruments in 
the destruction of their own liberties, would be too 
bold a venture; at the last excess ol insolent tyranny 
Nemesis would sureh awake to vengeance. 

At any rate 1,1 it appeared that neither the tribunes 
nor the commons were disposed to lot the lerentilian 
law be forgotten; for when tin* elections came on, the 
same tribunes who had already been m office for two 
Years, were re-elected for a third year; and again 
began to bring forward the disputed question. l>u( 
again they gave wav to the pressure of foreign war, 
for the danger front the .Tquians and Volscians was 
imminent: the former had surprised the citadel of 
Tusculum: the latter had expelled the Kmnan colony 


\ V (' 
A C 
Hi. i.i 
«]« law. 
ion lgt 


1 h\ 
war 


=* Livy, III. 20. Nondum hire, aptas facivlmt, si*d suos potius mores 
fpup mine tenet, s<TCulum, negligen- ad ea accommo* «i m . 
tiu l)t-mn venerat: nec interpretando ^ L |V )> *• “ *• 

sibv quisque jusjurandum et leges " Livy, 111- - 
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chap, from Antium, and recovered that important city. 

<—i-/—' After a series of operations which lasted for several 
months, the TEquians were dislodged from Tusculum, 
hut Antium still remained in the possession of the 
Volscians. 

Charge Thus the Terentilian law was again delayed 31 : hut 

against M. # ‘ . * 

VuRoin in the mean time the burghers, who retained a hvelv 

foi false t / 

witiie^m resentment for the fate of hueso, were trying to esta=~ 

Kaw. hlish a charge of false witness against M. Yolscius,. Iq 
whose testimony, as to his brother’s murder, the event 
of Kacso’s trial had been chiefly decided. 1 he two 
quiestores parricidii, or chief criminal judges, pro¬ 
posed to impeach Yolscius before the curia 1 ; but the 
tribunes refused to allow tin* trial to come on till the 
question of the law had been first decided, d ims the 
year passed awav: hut the tribunes were again, for 
the fourth tinny re-elected. 

A.r e. 2,w. J,j the following year is placed the story already re- 
a c 4 .a ^ . • . * . . 

i>iri : n..i,iup latecl of the dictatorship of L. < L >uinctius Cineinnatus, 

of L C^umc- # 1 

imi v..i- and his deliverance of the consul and his army, when 

P< inn goes 

into exile they were blockaded bv the hhquiaiis. 1 lie continued 
absence 3J of the legions, which kept the field nearly 
the whole vear, afforded the burghers a pretence tor 
opposing the introduction of the law ; hut L. (^uinetius 
availed himself of his dictatorial power to hold the 
comitia for the trial of Yolscius in defiance of the tri¬ 
bunes; and the accused, feeling his condemnation to 
he certain, left Home and availed himself of the inter¬ 
change of citizenship between the Homans and Latins, 
to become a citizen of Lanuvium. The tribunes were 


A V C 0H7. 
A C 4.W 

Inm-ase m 

the number 
of the 
tribunes 


again re-elected for a fifth time. 

The vear 207 33 was marked bv the same dangers 
from the LEquians; and the Sabines are said in this 
and in the former year to have joined them, and to 


51 Livy, III. 24 
M Livy, III. 29. 


31 Livy, III. 30. 
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have carried alarm and devastation into a new part of cn.vr. 
the Homan territory, that which lav between the Tiber —• 

and the Anio. Thus the law made no progress; hut 
the tribunes obtained an important point, that their 
number should henceforth be doubled. Feu tribunes 
were from this time forward annually elected; two 
from each of the live classes. 

'’There can be no doubt that the annals of this Th. -wnUs 
period, as we now have them in law and Diomsius, -n.ii.uuii 
present a very incomplete picture ol these dissensions, i, 

The original source of the details must have been the ' 
memorials of the* several great families; each succes¬ 
sive version of these, as men’s notions of their early 
history became more and more romantic, would omit 
whatever seemed inconsistent with the supposed purity 
and nobleness of the times of their lorelathers; and 
acts of bloodv vengeance, which the actors themselves, 
and their immediate descendants, rewarded with pride 
rather than compunction, as Sulla gloried in his pro¬ 
scriptions and recorded them on his monument, were 
carefully suppressed hv historians ot a later ape. 1 he 
burghers of the third and fourth centuries thought it 
no dishonour that their own daggers or those of 
«their faithful clients, should have punished w ith death 
the insolence and turbulence ol the most obstinate ol 
the commons; they would glory in breaking up the. 
assemblies of their adversaries by main force, and in 
treating them on other occasions with all possi¬ 
ble scorn and contumely; ejecting them from their 
houses 3 ’ with a strong hand ; insulting them and their 
families in their nightly revels, or in open dav ; 

31 Zonnras, VII 17, vvlio, as we rZ,v 0,«..n.T»W 1 rafrrn. 

now I'unl, borrowed Ills statement Vatic \\ll 

from Dion Cassius 1 lion’s words - I hi- is "npl" d m tlw forcible 

arc, ot fiW/n'&u M i* "v occupation ' noticed m the law, 

t uuv, i)v ( 7 rifcia£nvT (? <k de Avcntino pubhcaiiao. 

tlvu, avTinpaTTOv, XdOpa av^vous 
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chat, abusing them in the streets, or besetting tlieir doors r " 

x n i . 7 ... 

v —v- 1 with armed slaves and carrying off tlieir wives and 

daughters 37 . Their own houses, built mostly on the 
hills of Koine, which were so many separate fortresses, 
and alwavs bv their style of building secure at once 
from public notice and from attack, favoured the per¬ 
petration of all acts of violence. Others besides insol¬ 
vent debtors might he shut up in their dungeons; and* 
if hatred or fear prompted them to consign their vie 
thus to a vet surer keeping, the dungeon might readily 
become a. grave and who would dare to search for 
those whom it contained, whether alive or dead ! 

0,IS ""';' One act in particular, in which its authors doubt- 

slon about 1 

to i,mi,nit' less gloried as in a signal example of public justice, 

“has been so concealed bv the later annalists, that from 
the faint and confused notices of it which alone remain 
to us, we can neither discover its date, nor its cause, 
nor anv of its particulars. We only know that at 
some time or other during the latter half of the third 
century of Koine, nine eminent men who advocated 


80 Such outrages must lie alluded 
to in the speech asenbed to L. 
Qumctms, law. 111. 19 . “ Si qins 

ex plebe doimun smun obsessum a 
fuimha arinata nunciuret, ferendum 
auxilumi putaietis.” The conduct 
of Ycrres at l.ampsacus illustrates 
this , from the treatment of the pro¬ 
vincials 111 the later tunes of the 
Commonwealth, we may- judge of 
that shown to the commons at an 
earlier period. 

a7 The famous story of Virginia 
cannot have been a solitary instance. 
Virginia was the daughter of a cen¬ 
turion, arid betrothed to no less a 
man than L. leilms, the famous pro¬ 
poser of the law, “ de Aventino pub- 
licamlo." If such an outrage could 
be ventured against a woman of 
such birth and so connected, we 
may conceive what those of humbler 
condition were exposed to. 

38 The body of a murdered man 


was discovered to have been hurled 
111 the house of 1\ Scstius, a burgher, 
in the first year of the dcecmvirate. 
Livy, 111. .S3 The dixcotcry uf one 
sui'h ease implies that there were" 
many others which were not disco¬ 
vered. 

a '' l'b'l'fu TTOTt I 7TV/U l'7T O 

t 01 " ib/pia* td< idr/ rue. l)ion Cassius, 

I rng Vatic XXII. and roped by 
/otiaras, VII. 17. A confused ves¬ 
tige of the same story may he found 
m Valerius Maximus (V1 3 2); and 
the mutilated passage in Festils, be¬ 
ginning in the common editions 
with " Xunti consulatu,” must 
clearly refer to it. Niebuhr’s resto¬ 
ration and explanation of this last 
fragment may be found in his note 
265 to the 2nd volume of his His¬ 
tory, p. 14 4, 2nd edition. Both are 
highly ingenious, and that the frag¬ 
ment began with the word “ novem,” 
and not with “ nauti,” seems certain; 
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tin' cause of the commons were burned alive in the chap. 

1 • • \ 11 I 

circus, such being the old punishment of the worst -.— 


inasmuch as the article before it be¬ 
gins with the word “ novalis,” and 
that which follows it begins with 
• • noyendiales.” All the words now 
to he found in the MS. of Bestus, 
half of the page having been acci¬ 
dentally destroyed by tiic, arc the 
foufiwmg, and ranged m the follow¬ 
ing order as to lines : 

T. Sieini Volsci 
inisscnt ad vers us 
ro comhusti feruntur 
ne (juae cst proxune eir- 
pide alho constratus. 

()piter Verginius 
Lrevums, Posturnus Co- 
llius 'i'olerinus, P. Ye- 
omus Atratinus, Yer- 
tius Scacvolu, Sex fu- 

\Yho ran profess to fill up such a 
fiagment with certainty.'' Put 1 ob- 
served that Mutius Scawola belong¬ 
ed to a house which, so lar as we 
know, was ne\ er pattician : and the 
preceding name, of which only the 
iiist. syllable remains, \ er-, may also 
have denoted a plebeian, as we meet 
with a Yirgunus amongst the tri¬ 
bunes as early as tin* year 2tM. 
(Livy, 111 11 ) But as all the otheis 
are patrician names, how can they 
have been tribunes; or how can 
t It ere have been nine tribunes earlier 
than the year 297 ; or how can we 
find a place for such an (went be¬ 
tween 297 and the appointment of 
the decemviri; alter which lime it 
becomes wholly mconceu able ? 1 he 
words “ adversarn ” and “ad\crsiis 
eum ” seem to me the most unlikely 
parts of Niebuhr’s conjectural addi¬ 
tion. The criminals would hardly 
have been described simply us the 
adversaries of T. Sicimus, nor their 
crime called a conspiracy against 
him 'Plie story in Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus represents one tribune as being 
a principal agent in the execution ot 
his nine colleagues. W e can thus 
explain the position of the name of 
Sicinms, if we read, “ novcin collegre 
T. Sianu Volsci,” and “cum conju- 


rationem ” (or “ eonsiha”) “ missent 
ad versus Remp.” But what arc we 
to call the office in which these ten 
men were colleagues together ? Can 
it really have been the tilhuneship ? 
and arc we to take t icero’s state¬ 
ment, in the fragments of Ins speech 
for ('ornclms, that the number of 
tribunes was increased from two to 
ten in the very year after the lirst 
institution of the office ? and is it 
possible that the patricians named 
m J ustus’ fragment were the very 
persons whom Ihon Cassius had 
m his mind, when he said that 
“ many of the highest patnnans 
renounced their nobility from being 
ambitious of the gieat power ot the 
office, and became tiilmncs r ’ If 
this were so, T. Sicmius \ olscus 
would he a mcnihcr oi tlic house ol 
the plebeian Siciiiu, and not the pa¬ 
trician who was consul m the year 
2(>7 r J'hc tunc of the execution I 
should place about the same time as 
the death of Cassius, and it is not 
incredible that e\en the people in 
th( ir centuries may haw- bcluwed 
that accusation of a coiispn acy 
against the coinmon liberty, which 
was brought against Cassius, and 
may have sentenced lime of tin- tri¬ 
bunes to death as his accomplices, 
espc< mlly il one of their own col¬ 
leagues, and a genuine plebeian, had 
denounced them as being really ene¬ 
mies to liberty under the mask oi 
opposing the aiistoeracy And such 
a circumstance as the alleged trea¬ 
son of rune out of ten of the tri¬ 
bunes would have afforded a good 
pretence for again reducing their 
number to two or live, from which 
it was again finally raised 1o ten m 
the vear 207 It must be riincin- 
be red that the whole period between 
the Lirst institution of the tribunc- 
sinp, and the death of Cassms, is 
one of the gieatcst obscurity, and 
that the remaining accounts urc full 
of \ ariations Sempronius Atratinus 
is mentioned by Dionysius as speak¬ 
ing m favour of the appointment of 
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traitors. It. appears, however, from the fragment of 
Festus, which undoubtedly relates to this event, that 
some of the victims in this execution were of patrician 
houses; and there is an obscure and corrupt passage 
of Dion Cassius in the Vatican fragments, which 
seems to indicate that some of the burghers did take 
part with the commons, whether from a sense of jus¬ 
tice or from personal ambition. 

The Year 2f)S, to return to our annals, was marked 
on the part of the tribunes bv an important measure, 
h irst of all °, to prevent their increased number from 
being a source of weakness, 1>\ making differences 
amongst themsek.es more likely, they bound them¬ 
selves to each other bv solemn oaths, that no tribune 
should oppose the decisions of the majority of his col¬ 
leagues, nor act without their consent. Then Lucius 
Icilius, one of their number, brought forward his 
famous law for allotting the whole of the Aventine 
hill to the commons for ever, to be their exclusive 
quarter and stronghold. This bill was not, as we 
have seen, a part of the original city, nor was it even 
yet included within the pommrium, or religious boun¬ 
dary, although it was now within the walls; much of 
it: was public or demesne land, having neither been 
divided out among the original citizens, the burghers, 
nor having in later times been assigned in portions to 
any of the commons. The ground, which was thus 
still public, was occupied according to custom bv in¬ 
dividual burghers; some ffid built on it, but parts of 
it were still in their natural state and overgrown with 
wood. Yet this hill was the principal quarter in 


a commission of ten men to carry may not have been members of this 
into effect the proposed agrarian law commotion, ami accused by their 
of Cassius, at least in a modified tenth colleague,'I' Sirmius, the pa- 
form ; this was in the year 2(iS. trieian, of abusing their powers to 
( Dionysius, VIII. 74 ) Iha.e some- favour the tyranny of Cassius, 
tunes thought whether the nine men 40 Dionysius, X. 31. 
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uhich the commons lived, and large parts of it had chap 

doubtless been assigned to them in the time of the —- J 

kings, as the freeholds of those to whom they were 
granted. It appears that encroachments were made 
on these freeholds by the burghers; that the land¬ 
marks, which, according to JIonian usage, always dis¬ 
tinguished private property from common, were from 
time to time forcibly or fraudulently removed : the 
gwmnd was then claimed as public, and as such occu¬ 
pied only by burghers; and in this war the ejectment 
of th(‘ commons from what they considered as their 
own hill, seemed likely to be accomplished. Again, 
the Aventine is one ot the steepest and strongest ot 
the hills of Koine; if wholly in the hands ol the com¬ 
mons, it would give them a stronghold ol their own, 
such as the burghers enjoyed in the other hills; and 
this, in such stormy times, when the dissensions 
between the orders might at any instant break out 
into open war, was a consideration ol the highest 1111 - 
portance. Such were the reasons winch induced the 
tribunes to suspend for a time the question ol llie 
1 ereiitilian law, and to endeavour to obtain al once 
lor their order tjie secure and exclusive propel l\ ol 
the Aventine. 

A new course 11 was also adopted in the conduct of 
this measure. Instead ol bringing il lorward I' 1 jjjj jj, 1 , 1 !" 
helbre the commons, yvliere its consideration might he 
indefinitely delayed by the violent inlerrti])lions of the 
burghers, L. Icilius called upon the consuls to brine 
it in the first instance before the senate, and In < lanm d 
himself to speak as counsel in its behalf. I hi* wit' 
asserting not merely the right of petitioning, hut the 
still higher right, ‘that the petition should imt he 
simply laid on the .table, hut that counsel should be 
heard in defence of it, and its prayer immediately 

" Dionysius, X 31. 
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taken into consideration. A story is told that the 
consul’s lietor 4J insolently beat away the tribune’s 
officer who was going to carry to them his message; 
that immediately Icilius and his colleagues seized the 
lictor, and dragged him off with their own hands, 
intending to throw him frqm the rock for his treason 
against the sacred laws. They spared his life only at 
the intercession of some of the oldest of tin 1 senators, 
but they insisted that tin* consuls should comply wkh 
the demands of Icilius; and accordingly the senate 
was summoned, Icilius laid before them what may lie 
called his petition of right, and they proceeded to 
vote whether they should accept or reject it A 

The majority voted in its favour, moved, it is said, 
by the hope that this concession would be accepted bv 
the commons instead of the execution of the agrarian 
law. Then the measure thus passed by the senate 
wtis submitted by the consuls to the eomitia of centu¬ 
ries, which, as representing the* whole nations might 
supersede the necessity ol bringing it separately Indore 
the curia' and the tribes. Introduced in a manner by 
the government, and supported by the influence of 
many ol the burghers as well as In t.U<‘ strong feeling 
ot the commons, the bill became a law: its impor¬ 
tance, moreover, led to its being confirmed with un¬ 
usual solemnities; the pontiliees and augurs attended ; 
sacrifices were performed, and solemn oaths were 
taken to observe it; and as a further security, it was 
engraved on a pillar of brass, and then set up in the 
temple of Diana on the Aventine, where it remained 
till the time of Dionysius. 

The provisions of the law were, u that so much 11 of 
the Axentine lull as was public or demesne property, 
should be allotted out to the commons, to be their 


4? 1 Iionysins, X. 31. 
45 Dionysius, X. 32. 


41 Dionysius, X. 32. 
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trochoid for over. That all occupiers of this land 
should relinquish their occupation of it; that those 
who had occupied it forcibly or fraudulently 15 should 
have no compensation, hut that other occupiers should 
lie repaid for flip money which they mi<>'ht ha\e laid 
out in buildinip upon it, at a fair estimate, to he fixed 
l,v lyhitration.” Probably also, as Nielmhr thinks, 
there was a clause forbidding any burgher to |mrcbase 
.or*inhcrit property on the hill, that it mi<>'ht be kept 
exclusively for the commous. It is mentioned that 
the commons beyan instantly to take possession of 
their erant, and the s]iace not sufficing to gi\o each 
man a separate* plot of ground, an allotment was open 
to two, three, or more persons toe-ether, who then 
h,. lt upon it a house w ith as mam fats or stories ''' 
a*- the’i- number required, each man Inn me one iloor 
foi himself and !amil\ as bis ireebold. J lie work 
. 1 1 i>uiiditio sufficient 1\ emploxed the commons tor the 
re-! o;' tile \ear; the Terent ilian law was allowed to 
r, ■ t , -nid an unusual raiin season, which was \ery 
feud to the erojis l7 , linn have helped to suspend the 
usual hostilities with the .Kquians and Yolseians. 


1 ’ In Dionysius’ Greek vei-mm. 
iuUTlM J’Ol, ( or with the r<>tle\ 
A ill 1 ( anus .iunnifjLfi nt , kXott u A a- 

Vui -Tfi . in the origin.il l.uiqcage “ vi 
tint clam/’ as in the well-l nown 
h nu of the Pnctor’.s mtei diet, “ emn 
hmilum 'juetn nec vi, nee clam, nee 
pivario alter ah altero possidetis, 
ltd pnssidcatis.” Sec Lestua in 
“ PoSSpSSIO.” 

4,1 Dionysius, X. 32 Houses 
^ ,Us divided amongst several pio- 
IdiHors, each being the owner of a 
MI,, -'le door, were the £w>oiktm of 
tin- (i reeks; and these were the “ m- 
of which we hear at Rome, 
‘ m 'l which are distinguished hy 
I " Hus lrom “ doirnis,’’ the houses 
ol i ‘•mule proprietor, just as Thu- 
( 'didos speaks of tlie rich Corcy- 
ra ,ujs setting on lire ras olkUvs ku'i 


rm 111 / t* 1 ompare 

lacilus, \nnal X\ . tl 1 Hie 
original sense t»i the word “ insula 
as given h\ 1 • Mils, “ qua* non jun- 
guntur eouimunihus panetihus t mu 
\icinis, circmtiupie puhhco ant j»rj- 
vato emguntur/’ mtiiis to show that 
the insula was ordinalily hmlt liD* 
our colleges, or like the inns of nuut 
in London, a complete building in 
itself, and so large as to occupy the 
whole space from one street to the 
next winch rarf parallel to it 

17 Livy, III 31. Armon.i propter 

ml♦•mperiem lahorarfim « sf 
M„|, unliu-s "f tlie wia-her and 
seasons come horn tin oldest and 
simplest annaD, whdh.rol the pon- 
l)d< es or of pi iv ate bundles, ami may 
safely lie looked upon as authentic. 


CHAP. 

Mil 
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C xVn P ‘ The same tribunes were re-elected for the year fol- 
lowing, and the Terentilian law was now again brought 
IheTw™- 1 forward, hut still as formerly before the assembly of 
tiiiau law. Uie tribes; its rejection by the senate being supposed 
to be certain, if it were proposed then; in the first in¬ 
stance. The consuls ,s headed the burghers in their 
opposition, and in their attempts to interrupt the as¬ 
sembly of the commons by violence; the tribunes in 
return brought some of the offenders to trial for* a- 
breach of the sacred laws, and not wishing to press 
for the severest punishment, enforced, according to 
Dionysius, onh the confiscation of the criminal's pro¬ 
perty to Ceres, whose temple was under the special 
control of the atdiles of the commons, and was the 
treasury of their order. But the burghers, it is said, 
advanced money out of their own treasury to buy the 
confiscated estates from those who had purchased 
them, and then gave them back to their original 
owners. 


nn iVw' r_ The consuls of tbe year 300, Sp. Tarpeius and 
ik- imiiw Aternius, appear to have been moderate men; and 
lfUl0 -” not only were the two consuls of the preceding year 


AH Dionysius, X. 33—42. r ITie 
events of this year are given by 
Dionysius at great length, m fifteen 
chapters ; in Livy they do not oc¬ 
cupy as many lines 'l'lit* story of 
L Siecius, under a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent form, is given by the former 
under this year; although in its 
common version it occurs again in 
his history in its usual place under 
the dereim iri \\ hoever was the 
writer from whom Dionysius copied, 
he must have been one who had no 
wish to disguise the injustice of the 
burghers, hut rather perhaps to ex¬ 
aggerate it; for they never appear 
in a more odious light than m the 
transactions of this year. One state¬ 
ment however is curious ; that the 
houses most violent against the com¬ 


mons, and most formidable fromllie 
strength of their brotherhoods, or 
soeiet ics, eVdipm, were the Postumii, 
Scmpronn, and ('belli The for¬ 
mer of these was an unpopular 
house, as may he seen from the story 
of the seventy of I,. PosUumus Tu- 
bertus to his son, (Livy, IV. 29,) 
and of the murder of M Postumius 
by his soldiers (Livy, IV. 4 9). The 
Sempronn also appear as a family of 
importance during the next fifty 
years ; hut the Clceln are very little 
distinguished either in the early or 
m the later Roman history, only four 
members of this house occumng in 
the Fasti, and none of them being 
personally remarkable. Their coins 
however are numerous. 
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accused before the commons by the tribunes, and fined, chap 
without any opposition on the part of the burghers, —.—' 
but the new consuls themselves brought forward a 
law, which was intended probably to meet some of the 
objects of the Terentilian law, by limiting the arbi¬ 
trary jurisdiction of the patrician magistrates. The 
Atyrnian law ", de multa 1 Sacramento, fixed the maxi¬ 
mum of the fines which the consuls could impose for 
• a •contempt of their authority, at two sheep and 1 hirtx 
oxen; nor could this whole fine be imposed at once 
but the magistrate was to begin with one sheep, and 
if the offender continued obstinate, be might the next 
day tine him a second sheep, and the third da\ he 
might raise the penaltv to the value ol an ox, and 11 1 vis 
go on day bv dav, till he had reached the utmost ex¬ 
tent allowed bv the law. It would appear also by the 
use of the term saeramentum 1 , which was applied to 
money deposited in the judges hands b\ two contend¬ 
ing parties, to be forfeited or recovered according to 
the issue of the suit, that this fine was not absolute, 
but might be recovered by the parly who had paid it, 
either on bis subsequent submission, or on bis appeal 
to the judgment of his peers, whether burghers oi 
commons, and on their deciding m his favour. 

But with return! to the Terentilian law itself, the Thro-™,, 
tribunes could make no progress. 1 hi 1 burghers :| b- ( y yy lt " 
solutely refused to allow the commons am share m 
the proposed revision of the constitution; but the\ 
consented to send three persons beyond the sea - into 
Greece, to collect such notices of the laws and coiisti- 


40 Cicero, He Repubhca, II. 3. r >. 
The reading of the consul s name, 
as given in this passage of Cicero, 
Aternius, enables us to account tor 
anil to correct the corrupt reading 
in 1 )ionvsius, Tfpfirjvios e find 
it also correctly given m one of the 
recently-discovered fragments of the 


Fas!' (\tjnlolmi. 

dt ' See \ arm, He Lmg. Latina, 
V 177, and Niebuhr, Yul 11 p. 
3d 1, ‘2nd ed v 

£>i Sec Yarro, dc Ling I-dit >. 
iso, anti festus in \occ. 

52 Livy, III. 31. 
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CHAT. 

X11J. 

A lie. 301 
K C. 451. 


A V C. 505 
A.C 450. 

] t is re¬ 
solved to 
appoint ten 
meu to 
^revise the 
laws and 
constitution 


auc m 

AX'. 419. 


Conclusion 
ot the 
stlu^lo 
about the 
Tereutilian 
law. 


tutions of the Greek states as might be serviceable to 
the Homans. These commissioners were absent for a 
whole year: and in this year the pestilence 3 again 
broke out at Home, and carried off so many of the 
citizens, amongst the rest, four out of the ten tribunes, 
that there was a necessary cessation of political dis¬ 
putes. And as the pestilence spread also amongst the 
neighbouring nations M , they were in no condition to 
take advantage of the distressed state of the Homan's. 

in the next year the pestilence left Home free; 
and on the return of the commissioners from Greece, 
the disputes again began. After a long contention, 
the commons conceded the great point at issue; and 
it was agreed that the revision of the laws and consti¬ 
tution should be committed to a body of ten men, all 
of the order of the burghers, who should supersede all 
other patrician magistrates, and each administer the 
government day by day in succession, as during an 
interregnum. Two of these wore the consuls of the 
new year, who had been just elected, Appius Claudius 
and T. Gemieius* the warden of the city and the two 
qmi-stores parrieidii, as Niebuhr thinks, were three 
more; and the remaining five wen- chosen by the 
centuries ,c . 1 

Such was the end of a contest which had lasted for 
ten years; and all its circumstances, as well as its final 
issue, show the inherent strength of an aristocracy in 
possession of the government, and under what mani¬ 
fold disadvantages a popular party ordinarily contends 
against it. Nothing less than some extraordinary 
excitement can ever set on a level two parties so un¬ 
equal ; wealth, power, knowledge, leisure, organization, 
the influence of birth, of rank, and of benefits, the 

51 Livy, III. 32. 32. 

51 Dionysius, X. 53. Yol. II. p. 350, 2nd ed. 

55 Dionysius, X. 54. Livy, 111. 
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love of quiet, the dread of exertion and of personal < 11 u\ 
sacrifices, the instinctive elinging to what is old and ..— 

fjimiliar, and the indifference to abstract principles so 
characteristic of common minds in every rank of life; 
all these causes render the triumph of a dominant aris¬ 
tocracy sure, unless some intolerable outrage, or some 
rape combination of favourable circumstances, exaspe¬ 
rate or encourage the people to extraordinary efforts, 
rtnd so give them a temporary superiority. ( Hherwise 
the aristocracy mav yield what they will, and retain 
what they will; if thev are really good and wise, and 
gi\e I reel v all that justice and reason require, then the 
lasting greatness and happiness of a country are best 
secured ; if thev do much less than this, \ adding some¬ 
thing' to the growing light of truth, but not frankly 
and fully follow ing it, great good is still done, and 
great improvements effected; but m the evil which 
was retained there tin 1 nursed the seeds ol destruction, 
which falls at hist upon them and on their countn. 

The irritation of ha\ing reasonable demands ret used 
provokes men to require what is unreasonable; suspi¬ 
cion and jealousv are fostered beyond remedy; and 
these passions, outliving the causes which excited 
tiicm, render tit hist even the most complete conces¬ 
sions thankless; and when experience has doin' its 
work with the aristocracy, and thev tire disposed to 
deal justlv with their old adversaries, they are met 
in their turn with a spirit of insolence and injustice, 
and a fresh train of evils is the consequence. So line 
is it that nations, like individuals, have their time of 
trial; and if this be wasted or misused, their future 
course is inevitably evil; and the efforts ot sorm f< w 
good and wise citizens, like the occasional struggles ol 
conscience in the mind of a single man when hi has 
sinned beyond repentance, are powerless to avert their 
judgment. 

Von. j. 1 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE FIRST DECEMVIRS, AND THE LAWS OF TEE 
TWELVE TABLES. 


“The laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of its history.” 
—Gibbon, Chap. XLIY. 


chap. The appointment, of a commission invested with such 

'— - — J extraordinary powers as those committed to the de- 

Appomt- _ J * .... . r 11 1 

rucui<>fthe <•('!11\ _ ins, implies ot 1 1 st'If <t suspension oi all such 

(llTtlllVItH . , 1 IT- 1 • 1 1 

Su‘i|H-iiMon authorities as could m any decree impede or obstruct 

nuKistru- its operations. It was natural therefore that the tri¬ 
bunate 1 should be suspended as well as tbe patrician 
magistracies; besides, the appointment of the decem¬ 
virs was even in its present form a triumph for the 
commons, and they would he glad to show their full 
confidence in the magistrates whom they had so much 
desired. Amain, the tribunes had been needed to 
protect, the commons against the tyranny of the con- 


1 This is Dionysius’ statement in 
the most express terms, (X. 50, ad 
finem.) Livy’s language appears to 
me to admit of a doubt; for he says, 
when speaking of the wish of the 
commons to have decemvirs elected 
for another year, “ Jam plebs ne tri- 
bunicuun cpiidem auxiiium, ccden- 
tibus in vicem appellation) [codd. 
“ apjiellatione ”] uecemviris quie- 
rebat,” (III. 34, ad finem.) And 
although when mentioning the ap¬ 
pointment of the first decemvirs, he 
had said, “ Placet crean decemviros 
—et ne quis eo anno alius magis¬ 
trate esset” (III. 32), yet it was 


sometimes made a question whether 
the tnlnineship was properly called 
mugistratus or no : ami at any rate 
it would not in these times be called 
“ magistrate populi,” but only 
“ plehis further, Livy expressly 
adds that the “ sacratre leges ” were 
not to be abolished. Niebuhr be¬ 
lieves that the tribuneship was not 
given up till the second deeemvirate. 
I think, on the whole, that Livy 
meant to agree with Dionysius; and 
the statement does not appear to 
ine to possess any internal impro¬ 
bability. 
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suls; but now that there were no consuls, why should cum* 
there he tribunes? And who could dread oppression -i'Ll 
from men specially appointed to promote the interests 
of freedom and justice ] Yet to show that the tri- 
buneship was not to be'permanently surrendered, the 
sacred laws were specially exempted from the decem¬ 
virs’ power of revision, as was also that other law, 
scarcely less dear to the commons, or less important, 
v hich had secured to them the property of the A\en- 
tme. 

With the ground thus clear before them, and pos-a-i™,,. 
sessirttf that lull confidence and cheerful expectatioiiZ’i.'i.r'hi- 
c>f the people which is a government’s■,great encourage- 
ment, the ten proceeded to their work. They had 
before them the unwritten laws and customs of their 
own country, and the information partly, we may sup¬ 
pose, in writing, which the commissioners had brought 
back from (irecce. In this there would be much 
which to a Homan would require explanation; but 
the ton had with them an Ionian sophist \ Ilermo- 
dorus of Ephesus, who rendered such important ser¬ 
vices in explaining the institutions of his eountmnen, 
above all of the Athenians, the great glory of the 
•Ionian race, that a statue was erected to his honour 
in the eomitium. 

The result of these labours, alter a few months, was ti,<« 

pick'tm 

2 Pomponius, de origine juris, § 4, would render it very possible* for his 
in the Digest or Pandects, 1 Tit. friend llermodoru-> to haw* visited 
ii Strabo, XIV. 1, § 2.», p. 042. Rome in the time of the decemvirs. 
Hermodorus was the friend of Hera- Strabo expressly identifies the ller- 
chtus the philosopher, who re- modorus of whom Heraclitus spoke, 
proached the Lphesians for having with the man of that name who 
banished him from mere jealousy of helped the decemvirs in drawing up 
his superior merit. See the story in their laws And the fact of his 
Strabo, as already quoted, and in hawng been honoured with a statue 
Cicero, Tusculan. Disputat. V. 3d. in the eomitium, (f’liny. Hist. Nat. 

Diogenes Laertius says that Heracli- \\\I\. Ii.) would seem to prove 
tus flourished in the sixty-ninth that the story of his having helped 
Olympiad, but Syncellus makes him the decemvirs was not without foun- 
contemporary with Anaxagoras, the dation. 
elder Zenon, and Parmenides, which 

p 2 
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chap, submitted to the examination of the people 3 . Ten 
'—- r tables were published and set up in a conspicuous 

tables ot * 4 ^ * 

laws.* place for all to read them, livery man was then in- 
vited to make known to the ten such corrections as he 
might think needed; these were considered and adopted 
as far as the ten approved of them: and the ten tables 
thus amended were then laid before the senate, the 
centuries, and the curia;, and received the sanction of 
both orders of the nation. The laws were then en* 
graven on tablets of brass \ and the tablets were set 


up in the eomitium, that all men might know and ob¬ 
serve them. 

It cannot be doubted that the ten tables were a com- 
u™ 1 jlre- 0 plcte work, and intended to be so by their authors, 
w^ved to ub the circumstances of their enactment show this; 

it seems shown also bv their number, which had re¬ 
ference to that of the ten commissioners, as if each 
commissioner had contributed an equal portion to their 
joint work. It is clear, also, that they satisfied the 
expectations of the people, and were drawn up in a 
spirit of fairness and wisdom : for whatever the Romans 
found fault with in the laws of the twelve tables, was 
contained in the two last of them; and the laws, as a 
whole, are spoken of with high admiration, and re¬ 
mained for centuries as the foundation of all the 
Homan law. Unhappily we ourselves know little of 
them beyond this general character. Some frag¬ 
ments 5 of them have been preserved by ancient 


3 I, ivy, III. 34. 

4 So J honysius, (rr?/Am? xtiKicats 
tyXCipiifyiiTfS avrovg. X. 57. Livy’s 
simple expression “tabula 1 ” would 
lend one to suppose tliut they were 
written on wood. 

5 The authentic remains of the 
twelve tables are given by llaubold 
in bis “ lnstitutionuni Juris Romani 
pnvati Lmeainenta,” as republished 
after his death by l)r. Otto, Leipzig, 


1S 20 They are given also by Dirk- 
sen. with an elaborate criticism as to 
the text and the sources of each frag¬ 
ment. “Uebcrsieht der lusherigen 
Versuehe zur Kritik und Herstellung 
dcs Texfes der Zwolf- I'afcl-Trug- 
incnte." Leipzig, 1824. The earlier 
collections of them contain clauses 
ascribed to the twelve tables on in¬ 
sufficient authority. 
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writers; but these are far too scanty to allow us to chat. 
judge either of the substance or of the order of the —-< 
whole code. 

Still' we may fitly avail ourselves of the occasion sou-rop 
offered by this great period in Roman legislation, to Law in ns 


fi I am well aware of the difficulty 
of Writing on legal details without a 
professional knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. But history must embrace the 
subject matter of every profession; 
and as no man ean he properly qua¬ 
lified to write on all, the necessity of 
the ease must excuse the presump¬ 
tion. It will he proper here to men¬ 
tion the works from which the pre¬ 
sent ehaptei has been chiefly com¬ 
piled. 1st. Tne Institutes of Hums. 
An epitome of the three first hooks 
of this great work had been Ion# 
known, but the whole work in its 
genuine state was first discovered by 
Niebuhr m IS If), in a palimpsest, or 
rewritten manuscript, of some of the 
works of S. Jerome, in the Chapter 
Library at Yeiona 1 have used the 
second edition published by Hoschen 
at Berlin in 1824; and I have de¬ 
rived great assistance from (iuschcn’s 
continued references to parallel pas¬ 
sages in the other extant works of 
the Roman lawyers. ‘2nd The frag¬ 
ment of Ulpuui from a MS m the 
\atiean, published by Hugo m Ins 
‘‘Jus Civile Anteju'dniiaueuin.” 
Berlin, isi r >. The Fragments of 
Clpian inure recently discovered and 
published by Mai 1 have not seen. 
3rd. I have read the Institutes of 
Justinian, and referred continually 
to the Digest or Pandects; but I 
cannot pretend to have read through 
the Digest, or to he deeply acquaint¬ 
ed with its contents 1th. Hugo's 
Geschiehte des Rotmschen Rechts. 
9th edit Berlin, 1824. 5th. llau- 
bold's Institutional juris Romani 
lineamenta, and Dirksen's work oil 
the Twelve dailies, noticed in a pre¬ 
ceding note; as also Ilaubold's edi¬ 
tion of the well-known work of Hei- 
neccius, “Antiqmtt. Romunar juris- 
prudentiam lllustrantium syntag¬ 
ma.” (3th. Savigny, “Rccht des 


Realizes,” 5th edition; and some 
articles by the same great writer in 
the “ Zeitsehnft fur geschichthehe 
Rechtswisscnschaft.” In point of ex¬ 
cellence, I could not, 1 suppose, 
have consulted higher authorities 
than these; but I am perfectly con¬ 
scious of the insufficiency of a few 
months'study, even of the host wri¬ 
ters, on a subject so vast as the Ro¬ 
man law. The other works which 1 
have consulted will he noticed m 
their several places. 

“The Fragments of Clpian disco¬ 
vered and published by Mm”are not 
correctly described, as I had not 
seen the hook when this note was 
written. 1 have only been able to 
procure it since the completion of 
the present volume, and 1 find that 
it contains the remains of se\ eral 
treatises by an unknown lawyer, on 
various legal subjects; thc*e trea¬ 
tises consisting for the most part of 
quotations from the works of the 
most eminent lawyers, arranged in 
order, as in the Pandects. Amongst 
the rest there are naturally citations 
from Clpian, and some of these were 
not known to us before Mai’s disco¬ 
very; others had been already pre¬ 
served in the Pandects. The manu¬ 
script in which these treatises were 
found was a palimpsest, now in the 
Vatican Library, and marked m the 
catalogue \ M DCCCLW I. It was 
brought to Rome from the library of 
the monastery at Bobbin, near Pla¬ 
centia, and these treatises wire first 
published from it by Mai nr 182$: 
they have been since reprinted at 
Bonn, in 18Thunder the supeiin- 
tendence of Bethrnann Hollweg; 
and 1 know them only in this Her¬ 
man edition. They do not give us 
anv additional information as to the 
laws of the Twelve Tables. 
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give something of a view of the Homan law as it was 
settled by the twelve tables, or as it existed in the 
oldest form in which it is now possible to trace it. 
And I shall adopt that division of constitutional law 
on the one hand, and civil law on the other, which 
Livy had in his mind when he called the twelve 
tables “fons omnis publici, privatique juris.” v 

To begin then with “Jus privatum,” or the fivil 
This, according to the Homan lawyejJ, 
to persons, or to things, or to actions, 
Let us first examine 


Jus Pri¬ 
vatum 

dnid.ii into ] a \v of Lome. 

tllO 

i [ -:iw of related either 

rerwme, 

it j.invof m the legal sense of the term. 

Tiling, iiinl, ... 

iii i,.iwof some ot the principal points m the law 

Actions. 1 11 


as it regarded 


I. Law of 
PtTSOt 


persons. 

I. In later times the lawvcrs had 


made fiee, 
and slaves 


occasion to notice 
PcmonBiHim three descriptions of persons; those horn free, those 

free, pel sons 1 ^ 1 

who had been made free, and slaves. The distinctions 
of burghers and commons, patricians and plebeians, 
had long since vanished ; and all free-born Homan 
citizens Mere legally regarded as equal. (>n the 
other hand, the condition of slaves admits of little 
variation so long as they remain slaves; and thus, 
with regard to these, the lapse of centuries produced 
little change. I5ut the freedmen of a later age appear 
to represent the clients of the period of the twelve tables. 

That the relation of the freedman to his former 
master very nearly resembled that of the client to his 
lord, might be conjectured from this, that when a 

of till' jk.tmm1 ' . IT- 

ofUic twelve slave obtained his freedom, his former master, “domi- 
nus,” became his “ patronus,” the very same name 
which expressed his relation to his clients. Pre¬ 
viously to the decemviratc, this class of persons voted 
indeed in the eomitia of centuries, tdiieh compre¬ 
hended the whole Homan people, but they did not 
belong to any tribe, and therefore had no votes in the 
separate eomitia of the commons. The decemvirs 7 

7 On this point see Niebuhr, Yol. II. p. 318. Engl Transl. It is ad- 


The froc<l- 
men of a 
later ago 
rcscmhlod 
the clients 
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procured their enrolment in the tribes, and thus added chap. 
greatly to the influence of the aristocracy over the ' 

popular assemblies; for the tie between a patron and 
his clients or freedmen seems to have been a very 
kindly one, and much stronger as yet than anv sense 
of the duty of advancing the cause of the great mass 
of the nation. Indeed the freedman was held to 
belong so much to his patron, that if he died intestate, 

•and without direct heirs 8 , his patron inherited all his 
property; a law which applied also, as we cannot 
doubt, though perhaps with some qualification, to the 
client. 

Looking at the domestic relations of free citizens, Powor of a 
we find that the absolute power of a father over hi S Ins < Inldrcn. 
children, was in some slight degree qualified by the 
twelve tables; inasmuch as they enacted “, that if a 
father had sold his son three times, he should have no 
further control over him. Formerly, it appears, the 
independence of a son during his father’s lifetime had 
been regarded as monstrous and impossible; he never 
could become sui juris. The father might transfer 
his right to another by selling his son, but if his new 
master set him free, the father’s right revived, and the 
i son became again in potestate. lint by the new law 
the father’s right became terminable; and if after he 


mitted only tiy Haubold in his Ta¬ 
bula- Chronologic® as one of the in¬ 
stitutions of the decemvirs. 

8 (Jams, Institut. Ill § 40. A 
man’s direct heirs, “ sm teredos,” 
were according to the Roman law his 
children “in potestate,” whether 
male or female, by birth or by adop¬ 
tion : bis son’s children; his son’s 
son’s children; his wife in nianu; 
and his daaghter-in-law. See thnus, 
Institut. 111. § '2. For the applica¬ 
tion of this law to clients, see Nleu- 
port, Hitt. Roinanor. Sect. I. ch 
IV, § 3, and the defence of his 
statement in Reiz’s preface to the 5th 


edit, of Nieuport’s work Niebuhr 
also is of the same opinion. Mist. 
Rom. Vol I. p 320. Fngl Transl. 
The qualification alluded to is sup¬ 
posed by Reiz to have consisted in 
this, that a client’s agnuti would 
have inherited before Ins patron, 
whereas a freedman could have no 
agnail, his natural relationships in 
his state of slavery being reckoned 
as nothing. 

,J Si pater filiurn ter vennm dint, 
films a patre liber esto. Fragni. 
duodec. Tabb 12, apud Haubold, 
Institut. jur Rom. lineamenta. 
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chap, had thrice sold his son, the last purchaser gave him 

v -— -' his freedom, then the son no longer reverted to his 

father’s power, hut remained his own master. Still, 
as if to show the peculiar sacredness of the father’s 
power, he could not by any one act of his own make 
his son independent; ho could not give him hislibertv 
like a slave, hut was obliged, if he wished to emanci¬ 
pate him, to go through the form of thrice selling 
him; and it was only when, according to the common- 
practice, the son after the third sale was resold to Ins 
father, that then, the fatherly power being extinct, he 
could give him his freedom by a direct act of manu¬ 
mission. It should be remembered also, that an 
emancipated son lost his relationship to his father, and 
could no longer inherit from him; and further, that 
by having been sold, and so passed into the state of 
slavery, he incurred 10 that legal degradation w liich the 
Homans called diminutio capitis, and consequently, 
remained liable, during the remainder of his life, to 
certain peculiar disqualifications. 

tm power of As the father of a family enjoyed absolute power 

disposing of t . ’’ ‘ 1 

ins pi"i>«i} over his children in his lifetime, so was he equally 

by will. . . „ , 1 

absolute in his choice ot a guardian for them, and in 
his disposal of his property after his death". He, 
might bequeath his whole fortune to any one child, to 
the exclusion of the rest, or to an absolute stranger. 


10 M inimaeapitis diminutio accidit 
in his (jin manciple dantur, qiuque 
ex mancipations manumittuntur; 
adeo (juidcin ut quotiens qmsqiie 
mancipetur aut niummuttatur, to- 
tieng eapite diimnuatur. (iaius. ln- 
stitut. I. § 162. The disqualifica¬ 
tions incurred by a diminutio capiUs 
included a forfeiture of the jus agna- 
tioms. A man’s agnati are his rela¬ 
tions derived “per vnilis sexus per¬ 
sonas;” such as his father’s bro¬ 
ther, or brother’s son, or the son of 
an uncle by the father’s side. These 


inherited in preference to the cog- 
nut i, or relations derived “ per fiemi- 
nei sexus personas;” and thus an 
emancipated son could not be heir 
or guardian to his nephew on his 
brother’s side, by virtue of the jus 
agnationis, as he had lost that right 
by having gone through the state of 
mancipatio during the process of his 
release from his father’s authority. 

11 Uti legassit super pecuniatute- 
lave Bure rei, ita jus esto. Fragm. 
duodec. Tabb. 13, apud Haubold. 
See Gaius, Inatitut. II. § 224 . 
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to the exclusion of them all. In this respect the 
twelve tables gave probably a legal sanction to a power 
which was become common in practice', but, strictly 
speaking, was as vet only a matter of indulgence, not 
of right. Hitherto, the will of every citizen had been 
road before the eomitia'% whether of the curia 1 or of 
the centuries; that the former in the case of a bur¬ 
gher, the latter in the case of a plebeian, might con¬ 
tain or reject it. The confirmation was generally, as 
we may suppose, become almost a matter of course ; 
still it is evident that it might have been refused. 
1 tut from this time forward it became a mere forma¬ 
lity; the right of a father to dispose of his property as 
he chose was fullv acknowledged; and it was conferred 
on him with such full sovereignty, that it was only 
when he died intestate, that the next of kin could take 
the management of his inheritance out of the hands 
of his sons if tliev were squandering it cxtrawjganth ; 
no degree of waste on the part of a son could justify 
the interference of his relations' 1 , if he had succeeded 
bv virtue of his father’s will. The principle of this 
distinction is plain : when the father of a family had 
waived his right of bequeathing his property, it seemed 
in, some measure to revert to the community, as a 
member of which, he or his ancestor had originally 


13 T’estamentorum autetn genera 
initio duo fuerunt ; nara aut calatis 
coimtus faciebafit, qua' eornitia lus 
m anno testamentis faciendis desti- 
nata erant., aut in procinctu, id est 
cum belli causa ad pugnam ibant: 
proeinctus cst enira expedites ct ar- 
mat.us ext rcitus. Gums, Institute IL. 
§ 101. Ulpian, E’ragm XX 2. 
“Caluta comitia ” are defined by 
Labeo to tie those, “ qua.’ pro collc- 
gio pontificum liatientur aut regis 
aut naminum inaugurandorum cau¬ 
sa.” “ hsdem coimtus,” says Gel- 
lius, by whom the passage from 
Labeo lias been preserved, “ et su- 


crorum detestatio et testnmenta fieri 
solebant ” Noet. Att. XV. 27. § 1. 
3. And Labeo tells us that they' 
calata eoimtiu were cither “ ruriaia” 
or “ centuriutuso that ivc may 
safely conclude that the will of a pa¬ 
trician was read lit the former, that 
of a olcbeiun at the- latter. See Nie¬ 
buhr, \ ol. it. }>. 3.10 Engl. Trans], 
IJ A pr.rtore constituitur curator 
— ingenuH qui ex testainento paren¬ 
ts bicrcdcs facti male dissipant 
bona: his cnirn e\ lege (sell XII. 
Tabularuinj curator dan non poterat. 
Ulpian, Eragin XII. 3. 


ClTAl 1 . 

XIV. 
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C xiv P ' rece -' v0, l it- This community was the gens in the last 
—-—' resort, and more immediately the family of which he 
was the representative. As then his property would 
go to the male representatives of his family in default 
of his own direct heirs, so they had an interest in pre¬ 
serving it unimpaired, and were allowed to enforce it 
when the son’s title to his inheritance rested .like 
theirs, only on the general award of the law. Hut 
where the father had disposed of his property by will, • 
then the individual right of ownership passed in full 
sovereignty to his children, and no one might inter¬ 
fere with their management of what was wholly their 
own. The later law did away with this distinction; 
and the prador was accustomed to deprive an extrava¬ 
gant son of the administration of his inheritance, even 
when he had succeeded to it h\ his father’s will. And 
this is natural, for as society advances in true civiliza¬ 
tion, its supremacy over all individual rights of pro¬ 
perty becomes more fully recognized; and it is under¬ 
stood that we are hut stewards of our possessions with 


regard to the commonwealth of which we are mem¬ 
bers, as well as with respect to Clod. 

Law yah We shall not he surprised to find that the usages of 

rch|H'< t to l o 

T aTtomar il ru ^ 0 l )0,) l>lc paid hut little respect to women. «A 

"¥ l 'i man could acquire a right over a woman by her hav¬ 
ing lived with him for a year; exactly as a year’s pos¬ 
session gave him a legal title to a slave, or any other 
article of moveable property. Here again the twelve 
tables so far interfered as to give the power to the 
woman of barring this prescription, by absenting her¬ 
self from her husband during three nights in each 
year. By so doing, she avoided passing under her 
husband’s power, “ in manual viriand could not, 
therefore, like a wife in the fullest sense, inherit from 
him as his daughter. Still the connexion was recog- 


11 Gums, Institut. I. § 111. 
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nized as a lawful marriage 15 , “ connuhium;” and the chap. 
children accordingly followed their father's condition, — 
and were subject to his power, which was the case only 
with such children as were horn in “connuhium.” 

Amin, the old Homan law, confirmed in this in- 2 
stance also hv the twelve tables, obliged all women, yi'j 
at all times of their lives, and under all circumstances ' c , U,iii 
to he under guardianship. If a father died intestate, 
lifs daughters immediately became the wards of their 
brothers, or of their nearest male relations on their 
father’s side 17 ; nor could they without their guar¬ 
dian’s sanction contract any obligation ' 8 , or alienate 
their land, or make a will. If a woman manned, she 
became in law her husband’s daughter; he could ap¬ 
point her guardians by his will, or, if lm died intes¬ 
tate, her nearest male relations succeeded by law to 
the office; so that it was possible, in despite of the 
laws of nature, that a mother might be under the 
guardianship of her own son. 1 »y these institutions, 
the apparent liberality of the law, which enabled a 


1: * The formalities of a marriage, 
according to the Roman law, seem 
only to have affected the wife’s pro- 
nerty, and her power of inheriting 
from her husband, not the legiti¬ 
macy of the children. A woman’s 
guardians might prevent her from 
passing in maimm viri either by pre¬ 
scription, “ usus,” or by coemptio, 
because then they lost their control 
over her property, and their right of 
inheriting from her (see (’icero pro 
Flacco, 34); but only her father’s 
refusal of consent hindered her from 
forming a connuhium, if her connex¬ 
ion was with a Roman citizen, and 
one not related to her in any prohi¬ 
bited degree. See Uljnan, Fragrn. 
V. 2-7. 

1(5 (lams, I. § 144. The vestal 
virgins were alone excepted by the 
twelve tables “ in honorem sacerdo- 
tn " Afterwards, by the later law, a 
woman obtained the same privilege 


by acquiring the “jus timm hbero- 
rum,” which did not however always 
imply that she had really borne three 
children, hut that, by the emperor’s 
favour she acquired the rights grant¬ 
ed by law to one who had actually 
been a mother. 

17 Quibus testamento quidem tu¬ 
tor datus non sit, ns ex lege XII. 
agnati sunttutores. (Jains, 1. § la r >. 

,s A woman’s agnati by the old 
law were her futures legit uni. And 
it. was a well-known rule of law that 
she could make no valid will without 
their consent (Jams, II § lib. 
The whole right ol her agnati to be¬ 
come her guardians was done away 
by the emperor ( 'laudius. ((Junis, 
1 § J 7 1 ) lint her father, and if she 
were a freed woman, her patronus, 
still retained the same power; and 
even in the tune of the Antonmes 
her will was good for nothing if it 
had not their sanction. 
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chap, man’s (laughters to inherit on an equal footing with 

-—•,-■ his sons, was in great measure rendered ineffectual 

A daughter might indeed claim an equal share with 
her brother of her father’s land; but as she could 
neither alienate it during her lifetime, nor bequeath 
it by will without his consent, and as he was her legal 
heir, there was little probability of its passing out of 
the family. All this was greatly modified by the later 
law; but there were always found persons who Re¬ 
gretted the change, and upheld the old system with 
all its selfishness and injustice, as favourable to a 
wholesome severity of manners, and a proper check 
upon the weakness or caprice of a woman’s judg¬ 
ment. 

Timl 'i" <f U. ^ from persons we now turn to property, or, 

Unpi.rt.mcc according to the language' of the law, to things, our 

of n know- *- ° ' 

iHjfi-o tiif curiosity as to the provisions of the twelve tables, and 

Jaw of t oal "... . 

jm opt'it \,us* the state of things which they recognized, can he but 

tin owing . . i * 

light on the imperteetly gratified. let then' are tew points ot 

eveiy peo- more importance in the history of a nation : the law of 
property of real property especially, and a knowledge 
of all the circumstances of its tenure and divisions, 
would throw light upon more than the phvsical con¬ 
dition of a people; it would furnish the kev to some 
of the main principles prevalent in their societv. For 
instance, the feudal notion that property in land con¬ 
fers jurisdiction, and the derivation of propertv, either 
from the owner’s own sword, or from the gift of the 
stronger chief whose sword he had aided, not from the 
regular assignment of society, has most deeply affected 
the political and social state of the nations of modern 
Europe. At Home, as elsewhere among the free com¬ 
monwealths of the ancient world, property was derived 
from political rights rather than political rights from 
property; and thff division and assignation of lands to 
19 See Hugo, Geschichte des Rdrmschen Rechts, j>. 209. 
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the individual members of the state by the deliberate chap. 

XIV 

act of the whole community, was familiarly recoy- —.—. 
nized 20 as the manner in which such property was 


™ This is one of those general 
statements which I flunk the reader 
of an ancient, history will readily 
admit., although it is not possible to 
brmg'anv particular passage of an 
ancient writer as the authority foi it. 
Nor is it to he dewed, that compiest, 
•and the lapse of years, introduced 
the greatest inequalities of property, 
quite as great as those subsisting in 
modern Europe. Bui the notion of 
an equal diwsion of the land of a 
country amongst its citizens, which 
in model'll I'lirope is so without ex¬ 
ample that it is looked upon as one 
of the wildest, of impossible fancies, 
si tins in the ancient woild to have 
been rather the rule in theory, and 
in the ouiliest recorded sptileinent 
of a people, to have been often 
actually earned into practice. The 
division ot Canaan amongst the Is¬ 
raelites, is a well-known example 
Let any one compare tins with the 
utterly eapncimts manner in which 
the Norman duels, from (hike Wil¬ 
liam downwards, appropriated to 
themsehes, or granted away to their 
followers, the lands of England. 
Again, a similar equal division is 
said to have existed at one tune in 
l?gVpt (Herodotus, II. 100); and 
e\ en alter the period ot distress, 
noticed in Hem-sis, had brought 
most of the property into the hands 
of the kings, yet still we find the 
principle of regular division recog¬ 
nized ; for even in the last years of 
the Egyptian monarchy, the class of 
landed proprietors who received their 
land as an hereditary fief, on the 
tenure of military service, enjoyed 
each man an equal portioll. (Herodo¬ 
tus, 11. 104, et seqq ) In all the 
Creek colonies there was the same 
system; each citizen hud Ins <cA>/,ms. 
or portion, and in many states these 
were not allowed to he alienated 
{Aristotle, Politic. VI. 4 ) Thus the 
well-known division ot Laconia, as¬ 
cribed to Lycurgus, was nothing 


unprecedented: the remarkable fea¬ 
ture m it was, that it was a return 
to the principle of regular assigna¬ 
tion after a long departure from it 
— it- was the bringing hack of an old 
state to a new beginning, as it were, 
of its social existence. 1 think then 
it may be stated, as one of the charac¬ 
teristic pom!.-, of the ancient world, 
that landed property was not merely 
sanctioned and maintained by law. 
hut had originally been derived from 
it; and that, even where the people 
as a body had gained their country 
by the swoid, yet their individual 
citizens received their separate por¬ 
tion neither from then own sword, 
nor from the capricious bounty of 
their chiefs, hut from the deliberate 
act of society, which proceeded on 
regular principles to allot a portion 
of its common property to each of 
its members With respect to the 
statement at the end of tins para¬ 
graph, that land eonterred no politi¬ 
cal power, it. may he objected that 
[lower was connected with landed 
property, inasmuch as the commons 
it is said wete liable to lie removed 
from their tribe by the censors, it 
they followed any other calling but 
agriculture But tins and oilier such 
regulations wcht. on the principle, 
that it, was desirable that a citizen 
should live by agriculture rather 
than by trade ; a principle very gene¬ 
rally admitted m the ancient world, 
hut founded on considerations of 
what was supposed to be tor tin 
moral good of the community , and 
very different from the notion that lie 
who lmd land might, to have juris¬ 
diction an) power. Besides, it "us 
only a ground of eensorino interfe¬ 
re ii?® it a citizen Inning bad land, 
riCifleeted It arid followed any oilier 
calling 1 U errtiiiiiU did not follow 
that even citizen reeelvi d a grant, ol 
land, much less that Ins possession 
of land bcfoiehund qualified him to 
become & ciU/.cn. 
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All property 
in laud at 
Home was 
domed ori¬ 
ginally from 
the grant of 
the state. 


most regularly acquired. This act conveyed the pro¬ 
perty of the land so granted in complete sovereignty; 
no seignorial rights were reserved on it; all on the 
soil and under it was alike made over to the pro¬ 
prietor; and as he was the absolute owner of it in his 
lifetime, so lie could dispose of it to whom he would 
after his death. But he must leave it as unfettered 
as he had himself enjoyed it: he could not control the 
rights of his successor by depriving him of his power, 
of disposing of it in his turn according to his pleasure; 
for this seemed an unjust encroachment on the power 
of posterity, and an unnatural usurpation on the part 
of any single generation. And a man’s civil rights 
and duties were derived, not from his possession of 
property, but from his being a citizen of that society 
from whose law his property itself had come to him. 
Ue was bound to defend his country, not as the holder 
of lands, but as a member of the Commonwealth: as 
a master he had power over his slaves; as a father 
over his children; as a magistrate over his fellow- 
citizens; as a free-born citizen he had a voice in 
public affairs; but as a proprietor of land lie enjoyed 
only the direct benefits of property, and no power or 
privilege, whether social or political. 

Yet the sword had won no small portion of the 
actual territory of Borne, no less than of the feudal 
kingdoms of a later period. The sword won it for 
the state, but not for individuals. Slaves, cattle, 
money, clothing, and all articles of moveable property, 
might be won by individuals for themselves: and the 
law' 1 acknowledged this as a natural method of ac¬ 
quiring wealth; but whatever land 52 w as conquered 


51 Gaius, II. § 69. Qurr ex hos- homines in servitutem nostram de- 
tilms capiuntur, uaturali ratione nos- ducantur.” II. 1, § 17. De reruin 
tra fiunt, j and in Justinian’s Insti- divisione, &e. 

tutes this is expressly extended to - 2 Gaius, II. § "■ In provincial! 
slaves: “ adeo quidem, ut et liberi solo dominium populi ltomani est. 
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belonged immediately to the Commonwealth. It could 
be converted into private property only by purchase '■ 
or hy assignation; and assignation always proceeded 
on regular principles, and awarded equal portions ot 
land to every man. But the mass oi the conquered 
territory was left as the demesne of the state; and it 
was.out of land similarly reserved to the kings in the 
conquests of the Ccrman barbarians that fiefs were 
fi«;t created. This system was prevented among the 
Homans, hy the general law, strengthened apparently 
by the sanctions of religion : the law which prescribed 
to all grants of land made out of the state demesne 
the qpe form of common and equal assignation. The 
land then was not granted away, its property remained 
in the state; it was sometimes left as common pasture, 
sometimes farmed, sometimes occupied by individuals, 
in the same manner and under the same circumstances 
as in later times it. was granted in fiefs, but with this 
essential difference, that this occupation was an irre¬ 
gular, and, as far as regarded the state, a wholly pre¬ 
carious tenure. The occupiers possessed large tracts 
of land, and derived as much profit from them as if 
they had been their property; hut they were only 
tenants at will, and there was nothing to give to these 
permitted rather than authorized possessions, the dig¬ 
nity and political importance which were attached to 
the great fiefs ot modern Burope. 

This occupation of the public land could by no 


vel Osans ; nos autem possessio¬ 
nem tantum et usumfructum habere 
videtjnur. Accordingly no land, m 
provincial! solo, coulu be sold by 
mancipatio, because it was not res 
manciple “ l’rovmeiale solum ” was 
opposed to v Itahcum solum ” and 
expressed the condition of land 
which remain#! still in the state of 
a conquest, and had not been in¬ 
corporated with the territory, “ ager,” 
of the conquerors. But, as is well 


known, all the land in the provinces 
111 the imperial times was not “ pro- 
vmcialc solum,” particular spots en¬ 
joyed the privileges of “ It.dicnm 
solum,” and tins was the famous jus 
Italia; which was so completely mis¬ 
understood hy all writers on the Ho¬ 
man law and constitution before 
Saviiniv. He first showed that it 
was a privilege attached to land, and 
not, as had been supposed, to per¬ 
sons. 


C1TAI 

XIV. 


1*1 opor 
.it quilt , 1 

|HCM 1 1| 
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length of prescription he converted into private pro¬ 
perty; lapse of time could never bar the rights of the 
Commonwealth; and therefore the “possessions” of 
the Homan patricians in early times, within a few 
miles of Home, were on the same footing with all land 
in the provinces afterwards: in neither case could 
prescription or usucapio 2,1 confer a legal title on, the 
possessor, because in both instances the property of 
the soil lay in the state. But with respect to the 
lands of private persons, the early Homan law 21 allowed 
possession to become property after a lapse of only 
two years, provided that the possession had not been 
obtained in the first instance 25 cither by forge or 
fraud. The object of this enactment was supposed to 
have been the speedy settlement of all questions of 
ownership 25 ; one year’s possession gave a right of 
property in a slave, or any other moveable, and twice 
that time was thought sufficient for the owner of the 
land to establish his right against the occupier in a 
territory so small as that of Home, unless through his 
own neglect. Hrobabh, also, it was judged expedient 
to prevent the risk of am lands lying long unculti¬ 
vated, In regarding land thus neglected as returned 
in a manner to a state of nature, and open to the first 
occupant. Another reason would sometimes operate 


Rrovinciuliu pr.vdiu usucapio- 
nem nun mi|>mnt, (lams, II § 40. 
It need not be repeated Unit the pro¬ 
vinciate Solum of (lams’ time, of 
which the property was vested only 
in the Roman people or the emperor, 
while individuals could only h ive 
the occupation and usufruct of it, 
was exactly in the condition of the 
ager puhlicus of the tune of the 
twelve tallies. Afterwards the dis¬ 
tinction between provinciate and ila- 
lioum solum was done away by Jus¬ 
tinian, and usucapio was admitted 
alike m each ; but it could be com¬ 
pleted not m two years, but accord¬ 
ing to various circumstances, in ten, 


twenty, or thirty. See Justinian’s 
Code, VII. Tit 31. De usucapiotife 
trangfonnunda. 

51 (ianis, II. § 42. Ulpian, 

l’ragin XIX. § s. 

Si modo eas borlft fide ncce- 
pcrimus (jams, 11. § 43. But even 
if the actual possessor acquired the 
possession 9i any thing bona fide, 
yet he could not acquire the pro¬ 
perty of it by prescription or umi- 
capio, if it had been owgimdly ob¬ 
tained by force or fraud; “si quis 
rein I'urtivam aut vi |*ssessam pbs- 
sideat.” (lams, 11. § 45. 

Ne reruin dominie diutius in 
incerto essent. Gums, II. § 14. 
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strongly; the duty of kecpiny up the reliyious rites 
attached to particular places,* which would fall into 
disuse duriny the absence of an owner. This fceliny 
was so powerful in the case of the reliyious rites of 
particular families r . that if the heir neylected to 
enter upon his inheritance, another person miyht step 
in.and take possession, and after the lapse of a single 
year, he acquired a loyal title to the estate, I Jut it 
fantiot he doubted that the ell’ect ot this onenuraye- 
nient yivon to possession was favourable to the 
buryhers, or patricians as we must now bey in to call 
them, at the expense of the commons. 1 he twelve 
tables 28 utterh denied the riyhl of possession to a 
foreigner; ayainst such an one the owner’s title re¬ 
mained yood tor ever. And althmiyh the commons 
were no lonyer n'yarded as altoyyther loroiyners, yet 
lliev were still excluded from the riyhf of oeeupviny 
the public land; and we may be certain that they 
could neither take possession ot the inheritance o! a 
patrician, nor of am portion of his land on which 
there was am temple or altar; for it would have been 
a direct profanation, had a stranyer ventured to per¬ 
form the rcliyious rites peculiar to his lamilv and 
face. JJesides, in point of fact, the patricians’ lands 
were far less likelv to be left open to occupation. A 
plebeian, whose land had been laid waste by the 
enemy, whose house had been burnt, and his sons 
killed' or swept off by the playue, miyht often be 
actually unable to cultivate his property ayain, and 
miyht leave it in despair to bo possessed In the first 
person who chose to occtijn it. f h* if he weie <h- 
famed prisoner for debt in some patricians piison, 

■' {Jams, II. 5 ’>3. . r v>. Yolumint tout as " tragm ME 1 almlar _ 1 <), 
vetm-s niutiiriu's bercditutes a.tin ut apuil Ibuibohl “Aurloritas is 
ossrnt ...II sacra farm-lit. quorum tt.e right of cla.imi.g our own pro- 
,11,,, trnlporibus suinina observutio perty. to prevent another iiom ttC- 
p |llt .poring it by prescription, 

“ A.lversus hostein aterna aue- 
VUL. J- <l 


fit U>. 
MV 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 


Pistirn turns 
:is to \.11 ions 
kinds ot |*io- 
jK-rt\ lies 

m.iiM 11»i 1 
ami nee 
inaiicipu. 


the same result mi^ht ha])pcn; his wife and children 
mio'ht seek protection with some relation or friend, 
and their home mi<>ht thus he abandoned. And sup¬ 
posing justice to have been fairly administered, yet 
the delavs of h'gal business, or the want of friends to 
undertake the cause, or the hair of provoking a powerful 
encmv, might often hinder the owner from making 
good his claim within two years, and so the property 
might be lost lor ever. 

As the Homan law attached no political power to 
landed property, so neither did it make a distinction 
between it and all other kinds of property, as to the 
formalities required in conveying it to another. Yc*t 
there was a distinction recognized; some things might 
be conveyed by bare delivery., a title to others could 
only be given by selling them with certain solemn for¬ 
malities. known by the names of maneipatio, and in 
jure ecssio. This latter class - q included not only land 


Maneipi res sunt pr.rdia in 
Ihilieo solo—item jura }>r;e<liorum 
rustieorum, velut via, iter, actus, 
a<jna‘(luetus ; item servi et (juiidru- 
pedcs <puc dorso collove domantur, 
velut bo\es, mull, e(pu, asmi Ca*- 
teue res nee maneipi sunt. Clpian, 
V’ragm. XIX 1. It has been doubted 
whether this distinction was as old 
as the twelve tables; (see llu^o, 
Geschiehte <les Rom. Reehts, j>. 
4 25 ;) hut it is at any rate recog¬ 
nized by the Cincmn law passed in 
the year 550, (see Hugo, ]). 3 21,) 
and was in all probability coeval 
with the earliest, state of the Roman 
law, except as far as regards the jura 
pricdiorum , for these, being res m- 
corporales, could not pass by actual 
bodily seizure, and maneipatio no 
doubt ahvajs in its original meaning 
implied this. Itma\ he conjectured 
that maneipatio was at first, a matter 
of usage amongst the plebeian land- 
owners, a method of effecting a pur¬ 
chase in the country before a man's 
immediate neighbours, without the 
necessity of his going up to Rome 


and transacting Hie business before 
a magistrate Ii the law of the 
twihe tallies gave a legal sanction 
to this mode of conveyance, and 
thgratified the ( ominous by recog¬ 
nizing their custom us law, we can 
understand why there should have 
been afterwards a sort of pride felt 
in the exercise of this right of man¬ 
eipatio, and why it should have been 
Kept, as one of the peculiar rights of 
Roman citizens. And if it were 
originally the mode, of conveyance 
practised by the plebeian landowners, 
we can account for its being re¬ 
stricted to land, and to what consti¬ 
tuted the most valuable part of the 
live stock of land, slaves, horses, 
mules, asses, and oxen In parti¬ 
cular we can thus understand why 
ships were res nec maneipn, because 
foreign commerce was wholly un¬ 
known to the agricultural commons, 
and ships were neither bought nor 
sold amongst them. I may observe 
that in the MS. published by Mai, 
and entitled “ De donationibus, ad 
legem Cinciam,” we have the true 
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and houses, but also slaves, and all tame animals of chap 

J XIV. 

draught or burden, and all these were elassed under •- 

one common name, as res maneipii or maneipi ; every * 
other article of property was nee maneipii. The for¬ 
mality of maneipatio was one of the peculiar rights of 
Homan citizens ’ 0 ; no magistrate’s presence was re¬ 
quired, nor was there need of any written instrument; 
hut five- Homan citizens of an adult age were to be 
present as witnesses, and a sixth called the weigher or 
scalesman, was to produce a pair of scales to weigh the 
copper, which was at this time the only money in cir¬ 
culation. Then the purchaser laid his hand upon the 
thing which he was buying and said, " This thing I 
declare to hi'mine according to the law of the < juirites; 
and I have bought it with this money dulv weighed in 
these scales.” In later times, when this form was still 
preserved, only slaves and animals were required to he 
literalh seized bv the purchaser; land might ho dis¬ 
posed of at a distance '. Hut in the days of the de- 
eenniri, we cannot doubt that e\erv sale of land by 
maneipatio was transacted on the spot, and that the 
purchaser laid his hand upon the house or ground 
which he was buying, no less than on the slave or the 
’ox. Tin' form called “ in jure eessio,” took place before 
a magistrate : the purchaser claimed, “ vindicax it,” 
the purchase as his property; the seller when asked by 
the magistrate if he disputed the claim, answered 
“ that he did notand then the magistrate awarded 
the article in question to the purchaser or claimant. 

These transactions bv word of mouth only, without 
writing, were especiallv sanctioned bv the twelve 
tables, which declared, that in buying and selling, 

form “res maneipii,” instead of 311 (iaius, I § lift. 

“ mancipi ” See Hugo, p. 321, 31 Hums, I. § 121. 

mid Niebuhr, Yol. 1. p. 447. Note 3 " Hams, 11. § 24. Ulpian, Fragm. 

1044. XIX. y. 

Q 2 
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chap, “even as the tongue had spoken, so should be the 
— law A” 

TOion. The principle of the law of descent was that of quali¬ 
fied male succession without primogeniture A All chil¬ 
dren who had not been emancipated inherited their 
father’s estate in equal portions, without distinction of 
sex or eldership. A man’s wife, if she had fully eovie 
under his power, (in manum convenerat,) inherited as 
a daughter; and his son’s children, if the son were 
dead, or had been emancipated succeeded to that 
son’s share, and divided it equally amongst them ; even 
the children of his son’s son inherited on the same con¬ 
dition, if their father had ceased to be in his grand¬ 
father’s power, either by death or bv emancipation ■ hut 
daughters’ children, as belonging to another family, 
had no right of succession. All these were calk'd a 
man's own heirs, “ sui heredcs and in default of these, 
his agnati A or relations by the father’s side, succeeded ; 
the nearer excluding the more remote, and those in tin* 
same degree of relationship receiving equal shares. 
In default of agnati ' s , a man’s inheritance went to the 
members of his gens. 

• IJ (iuum nexum faciet manoipi- father's heir, anil his ehihlren were 
unique, uti lingua mmeupassit it'll of course eyejuded ; if he had lost 
jus esto. Fragtn XII. Tabular 17. Ills succession either l>y death or by 
ajuul Ilauhold, See lhrkscn, ]). a 11 7 emancipation, then lit# rhildren suc- 
•— 4,| (i. reeded to Ids share as lus represen- 

3j I call it “ qualified male suoces- tatives. 

Sion,” because although a man's Gains, III. § 9,10. liy the law 

daughters inherited along with lus of the twelve tallies, all relations by 
sons, yet his daughters’ sons were the father's side, whether male or 
altogether excluded, and his dangh- female, were alike included under 
ters, being under their brothers’ the title of ngniti; but afterwards 
guardianship, could not dispose of the meaning of the term was more 
or devise their inheritance without limited, and female relations were cx- 
tlieir consent liy the Athenian law eluded beyond the degree of a sister, 
the sons alone inherited, hut they A man’s mother, if she had passed 
were obliged to portion out their sis- “in manum mariti,” afutmed the 
ters, and public opinion would not rights of a daughter as regarded la r 
allow tins to he done niggardly. husband, and thus was considered m 

■ i ‘ ) haims. III. § 2. the light of a sister to her son. See 

33 The reason of this restriction Justinian, Institutes, III Tit.'2 $ 3. 

, was, that if the son were in his fa- 3 '' hams, III. § 17 It is provok- 

ther’s power, he was himself Ins ing that the part of hams’ work in 
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III. Tim last division of tin* Homan private law re- chap. 

1 XIV. 

lates to actions. “ Lewis actio” signitms “the course ——- 

‘ .. . 111 La w 

of proceed ni"' which the law prescribes to a man, m ... n...* 

J ' . . . Im\ r -..Its 

order to settle a dispute with Ins neighbour, or to ob- ,.t .^i....... 

tain the redress ot an injure. It stands opposed to 
all those acts of superstition or violence by which the 
ignonnmt* or passion ot man has sought to obtain the 
same end; to the lot or the ordeal on the one hand, to 
•the d aj>«iT of tin* assassin or tin* sword ot the duellist 
on the other. Hut a proceeding at law, according' to 
the notion of the decemvirs, was hound to follow the 
law to tin* very letter; nothing was understood ot con¬ 
struction or of deductions, insomuch that he who 
brought an action against another lor cutting down his 
rincs ’’ was held to have lost his cause, because the 
twelve tables forbade only the cutting down oi' /ruif 
frees generalL, without any particular mention ol vines. 

The modes of action were live" 1 ; 1. Sacramento; 2. 

Her judieis post ulationem ; 9. Her condictionem; 4. 

Her maims inject ionem; ■>. Her pignoris eaptioneni. 


which In* IkhI defined wlm were a 
man's kv <}t a files " is wholly illegible 
in the MS It was to he found in 
,1ns first hook, between the 16 lilt 
and 1 (Gth sections of the present di¬ 
vision There is no more dillieult 
tptest ion in Roman law than to ascer¬ 
tain when and to ulnit extent the. 
plebeians acquired “juragcntililutis ” 
'idle whole institution of the Rentes 
seems to have been essentially patri¬ 
cian; and it was the boast of the 
patricians,“be solos gentem habcie.” 
Livy, X. s. W ho then m the suc¬ 
cession to the property of an intes¬ 
tate plebeian stood in a position ana¬ 
logous to that of the members ol bis 
gens in the succession to the pro¬ 
perty of a patriemn ? For the noblest 
of the plebeian families, the (’.ccihi 
for instance, or the Decn, could have 
had no connexion with any patrician 
gens such us subsisted between the 
plebeian and patrician Claudii, so 


that it does not appear who would 
have succeeded to the property of an 
intestate (\mlnis, m default of sui 
lueredes and agnati. W as it, as in 
the Athenian law, that cognati, a 
term which ineliuh d relations by the 
mother’s side as well as by the fa¬ 
ther’s, were capable of inheriting? 
And it no relations at all were to be 
found, bad the tribe any claim to the 
succession, or was the pioperly con¬ 
sidered to he wholly without an heir, 
and thus capable of being acquired 
by a stranger by occupation, posses- 
sio, and two years’ prescription, usu- 
eapior In this ease there would he 
a possibility of the property of a ple¬ 
beian being acquired by a patrician, 
whereas so long as there existed a 
single member of bis gens, the pro¬ 
perty of a patrician could never be 
without a patrician heir. 

3y Gams, IV. § 11. 

40 Gaius, IV. § 12. 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 

f«t Action ; 
acraqicnto. 


1. The first 11 of these was the most generally 
adopted where no other specific action was prescribed 
by law. The contending parties each staked a certain 
sum of money, “ sacramentum,” on the issue of their 
suit, five hundred asses, if the value of the disputed 
property amounted to one thousand asses or more ; and 
fifty, if it fell below that sum. Only if the suit related 
to the establishing of the freedom of any one claimed 
as a slave the sacramentum was fixed at the lower 
sum of fifty asses, lest his friends might be deterred 
from asserting his liberty, by the greatness of the sum 
they would have to forfeit if they failed in proving it. 
For the party who lost his cause forfeited his stake 
besides, and it went not to the other party, but to the 
state. Accordingly the magistrate having named a 
judge to try the cause, tin 1 parties appeared before 
him, and first briefly stated to him the nature of their 
respective claims. Then the object in dispute, if it 
were any thing capable of moving or being moved, 
was brought into court also, and the plaintiff, holding 
a rod or wand in one hand 43 , and laying hold of the 
object which he claimed with the other,, asserted 
that it belonged to him according to the law of the 
Quirites, and then laid his rod upon it. The defen¬ 
dant did the same, and asserted his own right to it in 
the same form of words, 1 hen the judge bade them 
both to loose their hold, and this lining done, the 
plaintiff turned to the defendant, and said, “ Wilt 

41 Gains, IV. § 13— 17 . Livy, III. 45. 

45 In the case of a slave's liberty, 41 “ F'estueam tenebat." This was 
it was not necessary that the person apparently a rod or wand, as Gams 
who brought the question to issue says afterwards, “ l'estiicaautem ute- 
should have any connexion with the bantur quasi liasl;e loco, siguo ( | U o- 
slave, or any personal interest, for dam jusli doinnm,’*§ 10. It. cannot, 
him : it was the duty, or rather the therefore, signify the wisp of straw 
privilege, of every man to save a free- or chaff which Plutarch says was 
man from the perpetual loss of his thrown on a slave when he received 
liberty. “In his quae asserantur in his liberty. See Facciolati in l r es- 
libertatem, quivis lege agere potest.” tuca. 
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thou tell me wherefore thou hast claimed this thin"' as chap. 
thine ?” The other answered, " 1 have i‘ultilled what ...— 

right requires, even as 1 have made my claim.” Then 
the plaintiff rejoined, “Since thou hast made thy 
claim wrongfully, 1 detv thee at hew; and 1 stake tive 
hundred asses on the issue. lo which the 1 defendant 
replied, u In like manner, and with a like stake, do I 
also defv thee.” Then the judge awarded possession ot 
*fhe object in dispute to one or other ot the parties till 
the cause should he divided, and called upon him to 
give security to his adversarv, "litis et vindiciaruin, ’ 
that is. that he would make good to him both the thing 
itself, “litem,” and the benefit arising from his tem¬ 
porary possession of it, “ vindicias.” if the cause were 
finally decided against him. Moth parties also gave 
securin' to the judge that their stake, or sacrament uni, 
should.be dulv paid. Mat if the dispute relaled to 
tin 1 personal freedom of any man, whether he were to 
be adjudged to be a sla\e or a freeman, the twelve 
tables expressly ordered that the a indicia- or tem¬ 
porary possession 11 should be awarded in fin our of 
freedom, that the man should remain at liberty till it 
were proved that he was lawfully a slave. I have 
’given all these details, partly from their affording so 
curious an illustration of the legal proceedings of the 
fourth century of Rome, partly from the light which 
they throw on the famous story of Virginia, presently 
to be related, and partly also from their novelty; our 
whole knowledge of the old actions at law being 
derived from the Institutes ot (onus, which in their 
entire and original form were first discovered by 
JSiebuhr at Verona in the year ls|(>. 

2, 3. The account of the second and third modes of 2 , 1.1 rm.i ,vj 

, i A I tl'UIH , 

action has been lost out of the ot (onus, so that Po-ju.Irh 

. , (umt.ilutl- 

wc can neither fully understand their nature, nor flow uncut and • 
11 Yindiciu- secundum hbertatem. See Livy, Ill. 41, 45. 
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chat, they differed from one another. Sn far as wo can 

XIV. , • . . 

judge, the latter, actio per condictioiiem, appears to 

tiomin have been a sort of serving a notice on the adversary, 
calling on him to appeal? at the end of thirty da\s, to 
submit his cause to the judge. The former, per pos- 
tulationem judieis, was an application to the magis¬ 
trate that lie would name a judge to try the matter in 
dispute. 

lvi 4. The summary process, per maims injectionem, 

was a ll (n \ed by the twelve tables 1 ’ 1 as a method of 
enforcing the fulfilment of the judge’s sentence. If 
the defendant, alter having lost his cause, and having 
been sentenced to pa\ a certain sum to the plaintiff, 
had neglected to do so, flit 1 plaintiff might lay actual 
hands on him, and unless he could find a vindex, or 
defender, to plead his cause for him, he being himsell 
not allowed to do it, In* was dragged to the plaintiff’s 
house, and there kept in chains till he had paid all 
that was due from him. 

.nt Ai-tic.n; r K Lastly, the action, per pignoris captiononL", 

lVr pignoi is * ... 1 1 . ‘ i-i 

cujitiuuLui. was a rude method of distress, m which a man was 
allowed, in certain cases, to compel his adversary to 
pay him what he owed him by earning off articles of 
his property as a pledge. In some instances it rested 
solely on old unwritten custom, such as that which 
allowed the soldier l7 , if his pay were withheld, to 
distrain in this manner upon the goods of the officer 
whose business it was to give it him. The twelve 
tables allowed it in cases connected with religious 
worship; as for instance, it was permitted against 
him who had bought a sheep or an ox for sacrifice, 
and had not paid for if; or against him who had not 

45 Gains, IV. § ‘11—25. mm,” § 2G If the expression be 

10 Gaius, IV. § 20—29. With re- made one single word, the form 
gard to the orthography of the word, would be pignoriscapio. See Cato, 
the text of Gaius varies, exhibiting m as quoted by Gellius, Noct. Att. 
one passage the form “ captiotiem,” VII. 10. 

§ 12, and in another that of “ capio- Gaius, IV. § 27. 
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paid tor the hire of a beast which the owner had let citap 

tor tin 1 very purpose of getting monev to enable him —l 1 '_ > 

to offer a sacrifice himself. In the first case, there 
was an impiety in a man’s offering to the ends that 
which was not his own; in the second the ends them¬ 
selves were defrauded of their sacrifice, inasmuch as 
tluyr worshij)])er was deprived of the means to offer it. 

I have purposely postponed mv notice of one part i i A \\ OF Oil- 
of the law, that which relates to obligations, because 
it affords an easy transition to another branch of the 
subject, the criminal law of the twelve tables; inas¬ 
much as several offences, which we regard as crimes, 
or public wimngs, were hv the Romans classed under 
the head of private wrongs, and the compensation 
which the offender was hound to make to the injured 
parly, billowed from one species of civil obligation, 
technically called obligalioncs e\ delicto. 

Over and above our General duties to our fellow - .. . 

citizens, we put ourselves olteu, hv our own volunlarv .mj jj! !ib 
net, under certain new and specific oblignt ions tow an Is lh 
them, either from some particular engagement oni- 
traeted with them, or from our having done them 
some w rone. In the iirst ease there arises an obliga¬ 
tion to fulfil our agreement, in the second an obliga¬ 
tion to repair our injustice, lienee the Roman law IH 
divided all legal obligations into those arising from 
engagement, ex contractu, and those arising from a 
wrong committed, ex delicto. 

I. It will not be necessarv to go minutelv into thet nUi-,- 
subdivisions of the former of these two classes of ohli-.m 
gations. To the bead of obligationes re eontraeta 1 t, 1, 
belonged the law of debtor and creditor: the mere 
fact of having borrowed moiiev constituted the ohli- 

43 Gams, III. § 88. tiling, whateu'r it he, is given to 

4 '' Or any thing else which can he another fur his use, with the under- 
weighed, counted, or measured. This standing that he shall return to us 
was called “ mutuum,” when the hereafter not that very same thing, 
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chap, gation to pay it, without any promise to that effect, 
—v— verbal or written °, on the part of the borrower. llut 
as the remarkable provisions of the law of the twelve 
tables, with regard to debtors, have been already no¬ 
ticed, it will not be needful to state them again. 
One part, however, of the engagements of debtors, 
their being bound to pay the interest as well as the 
principal of their debt, belonged to obligations of 
another class, those contracted by direct words of 
covenant; for whereas the payment of the principal 
was an obligation re contractu, the payment of interest 
was a matter of distinct stipulation between the con¬ 
tracting parties'’ 1 . Yet although this may seem to he 
as much a matter of voluntary bargain as any dealing 
between man and man, still the contracting parties 
meet often on so unequal a footing, and the weaker is 
so little in a condition (other to gain more favourable 
terms,, or to do without the aid of which they are 
the price, that legislators have generally interfered 
either to prohibit such engagements altogether, or at 
any rate to prevent the stronger party from making 
an exorbitant use of his advantages; they have either 
made all interest of money .illegal, or have fixed a 
maximum to its amount. Accordingly the decemvirs, 
while they enforced the payment of debts with such 
fearful severity, thought themselves bound to save the 
debtor, if possible, from the burden of an extravagant 


but one of the same nature and 
quality. “Coinmodatiim "expressed 
that which is lent to another, with 
the understanding that the very 
same thing shall be restored to us 
a gai n. 

M The English law considers an 
obligatio re contractu as an implied 
contract : such a contract “ as re i- 
son and justice dictate, and which 
therefore the law presumes that every 
man undertakes to perforin.” Black- 
stone, Comment. Book II. c. 3d, § 


IX. 

61 Gibbon, Vol. VIII. chap. xliv. 
p. 83, Svo. ed. 1807, considers the 
payment of interest to follow from 
an obligatio ex consensu, and to come 
under the general head of letting and 
hiring, locatio and cnnduetio, inas¬ 
much as interest may be considered 
as the hire paid ior the temporary 
us? of money. The view given in 
the text is that of Heineccuis, 111. 
15, § li, and of Hugo, Gesclnchte 
des Rom. ltcchts, p. 230, ed. 9. 
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interest; they forbade any thing higher than unciarium chap. 
toon us ", an expression which has been variously in-'—.——' 
terpretcd, as meaning in our language either one per 
cent, or cent, per cent., hut which, according to 
Niebuhr 5 , signifies a yearly interest of one-twelfth, 
or eight and one-third percent.; and this being cal¬ 
culated for the old cyclic year of ten months, would 
give ten per cent, for the’ common year of twelve 
nToyiths, which was in ordinary use in the time of the 
decemvirs. This, according to our notions, is suffi¬ 
ciently high ; yet the common rate of interest at 
Athens, at this time, was twelve per cent.’’ 1 : and 
Niebuhr observes, that from this period forward for 
sixty years, till the distress which followed the 
(mulish invasion, wo hoar no more of the misery of 
insolvent debtors. 

A third class of obligations 5 ’’, ex contractu, con- in,ii C .it„„B 
lainod all promises or covenants expressed in a certain iV.^Vhr. 
form oi words; and here the Homan law acknowledged 
such only to he legally binding as were concluded in l """“ 
the form of question and answer. The party with 
whom the covenant was made asked him who made it, 

“Dost thou engage to do so and so.'” And he an¬ 
swered, “ 1 do engage’.” It is a curious circumstance*, 
that as the Homans had a peculiar form of sale*, man- 


r - Tacitus, Annal. VI. 10 <c I)uo- 

decim lability sanctum, lie epus un- 
ciano fumore amplms exercerct.” 
Now the unciabeinir the well-known 
twelfth part of the Roman as, or 
pound, and the heavy copper coinage 
of the old times being still the 
stand,ird at Home, unciarium fir nils 
would he a very natural expression 
tor “interest, of an ounce m the 
pound,” that is of a twelfth part, of 
the sum borrowed. Tims at Athens 
we have tokos- (VtVpiros, tokos e/joe 
tos, &c. to express respectively “ In¬ 
terest of a third and of a sixth part 
ot the sum borrowed.” And as the 
(Jreek expressions denote the in¬ 


terest for a year, although interest 
was m fact paid every month, so the 
unciarium tienws in like manner may 
mean interest of a twelfth part, or 
eji^ht and one-third per cent per 
annum, although a part of^jt was at 
Rome also paid monthly 

’■* See his chapter “ ubci den I’li- 
zial/urisfuss,” in 1 lie third volume of 
Ins history, p. f> I. 

1,4 See Ro< kh, “ Staatshauslml- 
tun«r der Athencr,’" V<d. I p. 143. 
In ilemosthenc.s* time twelve per 
cent, at Athens was considered low. 

w “ Obligut tones verbis contrac¬ 
ts.” (Jams, Ill. § 92 . 
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chap, eipatio, which none hut Roman citizens might use, so 

'— -' also they had one peculiar word to express an engage¬ 

ment which was binding only on Roman citizens, and 
lost its force even on them if translated into another 
language. This favourite word was x/>o//t!ro A 
Roman might make a binding covenant with a fo¬ 
reigner in any language which both parlies under¬ 
stood; if it were drawn up in Latin, the words pro- 
mitto, dabo, faeiam, or anv others to the like effect, 
retained their natural and reasonable force, and con¬ 
stituted an agreement recognized by law; but if he 
used the word spondeo, or its supposed equivalent in 
any other language, the engagement was null and 
void. This undoubtedly is to be referred to the reli¬ 
gious origin of the term; it is clearly connected with 
(TTrt i’om, and denoted probably an oath taken with the 
sanction of certain peculiar rites, such as a stranger 
could not witness without profanation. \Ye may be 
sure that .sy joj/t/ro was a word as peculiar to the patri¬ 
cians originally as it was afterwards to the united 
Roman people of patricians and commoners : there 
was a time when it could have been no more used in 
a covenant with a plebeian, than it was afterwards 
allowed to be addressed to a (.frock or an Egyptian. 

n. ohimd- 11. The second division of obligations included 

tionim ex ^ “ 

t kll,l T , , those which arise from our having wronged our neigh- 

Law of theft . > o ^ 

ami ia\s of hour, the obligation of making good, or making rena- 

libi-i. . ’ •- . ^ « » r 1 

ration for the injury which we have done. We may 
injure either the person, or the property, or thirdly, 
th<‘ feelings and character of another. 1. Injuries 7 
to the person were divided by the twelve tables into 
three classes. «. If a limb or any member were irre¬ 
parably injured, the law ordered retaliation, “eve for 
eye, tooth for tooth,” unless the injured party chose 
to accept of any other satisfaction. f3. If a bone were 
16 Uaius, 111 § 03. 67 Gaius, 111. § 223. 
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broken or crushed, the offender was to pay three 
hundred asses, y. And all other bodily injuries were 
compensated by the payment of twenty-five asses. 
The poverty of the times, says Gains, made these 
money penalties seem sufficiently heavy; but twent\- 
fivc asses could never have been a very heavy penalty 
to the majority of the patricians; and such a law was 
well calculated to encourage the outrages which Kucso 
aTid his associates and imitators were in the habit ot 
committing against the poorer citizens. 2. Injuries 53 
against property, on the other baud, wen' visited 
severely. A thief in the night '' might be lawfully 
slain; or by day' 10 , if he defended himself with a 
weapon. If a thief was caught in the fact, he was to 
be scourged and inyen over ul , addieebatur, to the 
man whom hi 1 had robbed; and the lawyers doubted 
whether ho was only to be kept in chains l>\ the 1 in¬ 
jured party till lit- had made restitution, probably 
fourfold, or whether he was to be his slave for over. 
Theft not caught, in the fact was punished with two¬ 
fold restitution 12 . If a man wanted to search a neigh¬ 
bour’s house tor stolen woods, he was to search nuked r ”, 
with only a girdle round his loins, and holding a large 
<Tish or platter upon his head with both his hands; 
and if he found his woods, then the thiol was to be 
punished as one caught in the fact. 3. Hut in no 


58 Gains, III § lfip. 
r> '* “ Sei nox flirt,urn factum csit, sci 
im oceisit joure caisus esto ” Fragm. 
XII Tabular. § 10, apud Haubold. 

0(1 Gams, ad (‘dictum provincial^, 
quoted in the Digest, XLVI1. l>c 
furtis, 1. :»1, § 2. 

fl Gams, III. § 1 sQ 
r * Gams, III. § 1 90 , 

C3 Gams, III § 192, 19-k 'The 
notion of this strange law was, that 
the man who searched, by being 
naked and having lus hands oc¬ 
cupied, could not conceal any thing 
about him, which lie might leave 


secretly in Ins neighbour’s house, 
and then charge him with theft. If 
is curious that this extraordinitry 
custom seems to have existed also 
at Athens. See Ihe following pas¬ 
sage from the Glouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes, v 4 97, ed Dmdorf. 

SDKl'ATI IS.—*ldt vWj kutuOov Odl~ 

fLUTLOl'. 

2 I I’l.'PI \ Al 12. y/hiK^Ka tl ; 
2fiKl\ oVK, r/XXo yv/irovs (utkvcl 

l’OfJn'£( Till. 

2T1 > I<4 / . «XA’ oeyt $ojparrioi/ eyaty* 

fttr/pyopui. 


GITA P. 
MV 
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provision of the twelve tables does the aristocratieal 
spirit of their authors appear more manifest, than in 
the extreme severity with which they visited attacks 
upon character, and in the large extent of their defi¬ 
nition of a punishable libel. They declared it an 
offence for which a man should he visited with one 


64 Tlu re lmve been various opi¬ 
nions as to the precise penalty 
awarded to libels in the twelve tables. 
The foundation of our knowledge on 
this subject is the passage quoted by 
Augustine, (de (’nit. l)ei, II <),) 
from the fourth book of (Vero’s 
treatise, De Republiea. “ Duodeenn 
tabulip cum perpaueus res capite 
sanx’ssent, in Ins banc qunque san- 
ciendam putaverunt, si quis occen- 
tavisset, sue carmen condidisset, 
quod lnfamiam faeeret fhigitimnve 
alteri ” And Augustine, in another 
])lace, II. 12, referring to this pas¬ 
sage, expresses what, he supposed 
to ho its meaning m lus own words 
thus : “ Cupitc plectendum san- 
cientes tale carmen condere si qms 
auderet " Augustine, living in an 
age when capital punishments, in 
our sense of the term, were common, 
understands Cicero's words as sig¬ 
nifying the “ punishment of death ” 
But in Cicero’s time, when the 
punishment of death was, so far as 
Roman citizens were concerned, un¬ 
known to the law; the expressions, 
capite saneire, and res capitahs, 
generally, as is well known, have a 
milder meaning, and caput refers 
to the civil rather than to the natu¬ 
ral life of a citizen. Thus Cams 
says expressly, “ lkpna nianifesti 
furti ex lege XII. tahularum capitahs 
erat,” III § I8<). And then he goes 
on, “ Nam liber verheratus addiceba- 
turei cui furtum fecerat ” On the 
other hand, not to insist on Horace’s 
line, “ Vertere modum formidine 
fustis,” Cornutus, tlie scholiast on 
Persms, says expressly, “ Lege XII. 
tahularum cautuin est, ut Justibus 
feriretur, qui publice invehebatur,” 
&c. Yet still there is another ques¬ 
tion, for the military punishment of 
the fustuanum was notoriously often 


fatal; and it may he that the ex¬ 
pression “ fusti fenre,” included 
even a heating to death. Thus <re 
read of Kgnatius Metellus, “ (pu ux- 
orein fuste })ercnssam lnteremit,” 
Yaler. Max. VI. 3, § 0, where the 
words fuste pcrcussain arc, I think, 
meant to describe the manner of the 
death, rather than a punishment, m- 
iheted previous to the capital one. 
And vet histigatio, in the estimate 
of the later law, was a milder punish¬ 
ment than llagellatio; and the Digest 
calls it, “ fustigationis admomtio.” 
See Ilemcccius, IN Ik, § 7 . 

If we look to the later law, in order 
to learn what was then the punish¬ 
ment of libel, we shall bud, that 
according to L T lpum, (Digest. De 
injur, et fumosis lihellis, 1. f>, § <),) 
the libeller was to he intestahilis, 
that is, he could neither give evi¬ 
dence m a court of justice, nor 
make a will. And in the somewhat 
vague language of the Theodosiun 
code, IX 34, § 10, libellers arc to 
dread “ ultorem sms ccrvicilms glr.- 
duun ” But “ famosi lihelli,” in 
the Theodosian code, mean, perhaps, 
something different from the libel¬ 
lous earmma of the twelve tables. 

On the whole it is certain that the 
punishment of a libeller involved in 
it a diimnutio capitis, and was thus 
in the Roman sense of the term 
capital. It may be also that the 
sentence “ ut fuste ferietur,” not 
being limited with the careful hu¬ 
manity of the Jewish law, was, when 
executed with severity, fatal; and 
that a man who had thus died under 
his punishment was considered as 
jure cars us. It might thus be truly 
said, that libels were punished capi¬ 
tally, m the later sense of the term, 
if the punishment might in fact 
be made to amount to a sentence of 
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of their heaviest punishments, involving a diminutio chap. 

capitis, if lie publicly uttered in word or writing any —- 

thing that tended to bring disgrace upon his neigh¬ 
bour. Cicero refers to this law, as proving the exist¬ 
ence of something of a literature in the times of the 
decemvirs; and lie contrasts it with the licence en- 
jo\ed by the comic poets at Athens. No doubt sati¬ 
rical songs are sufficiently ancient, and these were the 
* literature which the decemvirs dreaded; the coarse 
jests which were uttered in the Feseennine verses, and 
which were allowed, as at a kind of Saturnalia, to the 
soldiers who followed their general in his triumph. 

But the effect of this law was to make the ancient 
poetry of Home merely laudatory; and afterwards, 
when prose compositions began, they caugln the same 
infection. If the poet Nawius could he persecuted by 
the powerful family of the Metelli, and obliged to 
leave Home, for no severer satire than his famous line, 

“ Fato lemur limit Mctelli consules,” we may readily 
understand how little a humble writer, in recording 
the actions of a great patrician house, would dan* to 
speak of them truly. And hence it has happened 
that the falsehood of the Roman annals is so deeply 
rot)ted, and that there is scarcely an eminent person 
in the Roman history who is spoken of otherwise than 
in terms of respect. It may he said that the licence 
of Athenian comedy spared neither the innocence of 
Nicias, nor the pure and heroic virtue of Pericles. 

But has history therefore done justice to their merit ! 

And how different is the value of praise when given, 
on the one hand, by the free pens of the great histo¬ 
rians of Greece, and on the other, by that uniform 

death, at the discretion of those who we fiml that the most grievous 
inflicted it. But the law meant only, bodily injuries, although visited by 
that the libeller should be beaten, punishment in kind, yet did not in- 
and incur also a dumnutio capitis; volve any forfeiture of civil rights, 
and this was sufficiently severe, when 
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chap, habit of adulation which saw even in Marius and Sulla 
'—• more matter for admiration than for abhorrence ! 

Pq#ai)aw. All the offences hitherto enumerated were con¬ 
sidered as private rather than public wrongs; and it 
they were in any case punished capitally, it was rather 
that the law allowed the injured party to take into 
his own hands the extremest measure of vcngoiwwc, 
than that the criminal suffered death in consequence 
of the deliberate sentence of the judge. But suite • 
offences were regarded as crimes, or public wrongs in 
the strictest sense; they were tried either by the people 
in the comitia of centuries, or by judges, like the 
qincstores parricidii, specially appointed by the people. 

()f this sort were jiarrieide, and probably all murder 0 ', 
arson' 0 , false witness" 7 , injuring a neighbour’s corn 
by night 00 , witchcraft ", and treason The punish¬ 
ment for these crime's was death, either by beheading, 
hanging, throwing the criminal from the larpeian 
rock, or in some cases by burning alive. This last 
mode of execution was adjudged by the twelve tables 
to the crime of arson: but a memorial has been pre¬ 
served In the lawyers, confirmatory ot the story already 
mentioned of the execution ot the nine adversaries' ot 


65 Everv one knows tlie famous 
punishment of the parricide, that he 
should he scourged, then sewn up 
in a sack, in company with a dog, a 
viper, and a monkey, and thrown 
into the sea. Hut it is not certain 
that this was a law of the twelve 
tables. Cicero mentions only the 
sewing up of the parricide in the 
sack, and throwing him into the 
river. And he int rely says, “ Majorca 
nostri suppliriuin in pamcidns sin- 
gulare excogitaverimfpro Koscio 
Aincnno, 25. It, may have been a 
traditional jmmshinent, older than 
even the twelve tables. So again 
nothing is known of the law of the 
twelve tables respecting murder. 
Pliny only says that, the turning 
cattle into a neighbour’s corn by 


night was punished by the twelve 
tables more severely than murder; 
insomuch as the offender was hanged 
up as devoted to Ceres, and so put 
to death. Histor. Natur. XYI11. 3. 
Of course murder was punished, 
and probably with death ; hilt the 
criminal was beheaded, we may sup¬ 
pose, and this would he considered 
as a less punishment than hanging. 

,,n (Jams, IV. ad Leg. XII. Ta- 
bularum apud Digest, XLYll Tit. 
JX. § 9. De lncendio, ruin.V, nau- 
fragio. 

1,7 Aulus (Sell ms, XX. 1. 

fiS Pliny, Hist Natur XYIII. 3. 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. XX Yin. 2. 

Digest. XLYll I. Tit. VI. § 2. 
Ad Legem Juliam Majostatis. 
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the consul T. Sicinius, that there was a time when 
burning alive was the punishment of enemies and de¬ 
serters 71 . The “ enemies ” here meant could not 
have been merely foreigners taken in war, for their 
punishment could have found no place in the civil or 
domestic law of Home; they must rather have been 
those Homan traitors, who, according to a form pre¬ 
served till the latest period of the Commonwealth, 
Cere solemnly declared to he enemies of their country. 

AY lion we read of capital punishments denounced 
by the Homan law, and vet hear of the worst crimi¬ 
nals remaining at libertv till the very end of their 
trial, and being allowed to escape their sentence In¬ 
going into voluntary banishment, we are inclined to 
ask whether the law meant to threaten merely, and 
inner to strike an offender. Niebuhr has explained 
this seeming contradiction with his usual sagacity; it 
will he enough to sav here, that although the Homan 
law, like the old law of Kngland, did not refuse bail 
for a man accused of treason and felony % yet it was 
bv no means a matter of course that it should he 


n Digest. X I,ViII. Tit XIX. 

pawns, ] s, § 2. ilostes {intern 
item transfuse <n puma ;ttli< mnlur, 
lit, vi\ i e\urantur < iodefroy rcmai ks 
that we never iend of enemies being 
so punished, and some have pro¬ 
posed to read “ hostes." i e. “ trans- 
fuga\” as if deserters alone were in¬ 
tended. 1 b< he\;c that the common 
reading is right, but that it. relates, 
a* 1 have ohservt d, to the Romans 
who weie declared enemies of their 
country That a foreign enemy, 
however, might, he sometimes so 
treated, is not impossible, as is show n 
b\ the story of (’Arus’ treatment of 
< 'lie mis 

7 “ By the ancient common law 
Jill felonies were bailable." Black- 
stone, Vol. IV j). *29S. r I'he statute 
law lias greatly lestricted this power, 
so far at least, as justices of the peace 

VOL. I. 


are concerned ; for “ the (’ourt of 
King's Bench may bail for any dime 
whatsoever, he it treason, murder, 
or any other offence ’’ 1 Rack stone, 

IV. p 2 ( M) J'lus last, doctrine, how¬ 
ever, was contested by Junius m Ins 
famous letter to Lord Mansfield, in 
which he contends, agreeably to the 
notion of the* Greek and Homan law, 
that, no power could bad a thief 
taken with the manner, that ]*, with 
the thing stolen upon him. Incases 
of dimes committed -bv pci sons of 
high Inrth, like K;cso Qimictms. the 
being allowed to offer bail was a 
means of evading jus ice; and so it, 
was found to be in Kngland, before 
parliament, interfered to amend the 
common law. But humble and or¬ 
dinary criminals would not equally 
be allowed to profit by it. 

R 


CHAP. 

XIV. 


Law of hail. 
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Constitu¬ 
tional 
La \v. 


granted; and ordinary criminals, at least in these 
' early times, were in the regular course of things com¬ 
mitted to prison to abide their trial, nearly with as 
much certainty as in England. 

And now wo come to the constitutional law of the 
twelve tables, a subject almost of greater interest than 
the common law, hut one involved in much greater 
obscurity. Four or five enactments alone have been 
preserved to us: 1. That there should be an appeal 
to the people 73 from the sentence of every magistrate. 
2. That all capital trials 74 should be conducted before 
the comitia of the centuries. 3. That pri\ilcgia 73 or 
acts of pain and penalties against an individual should 
be unlawful. 4. That the last decision 7 " of the people 
should supersede all former divisions on the same 
subject. f>. That the debtor whose person and pro¬ 
perty were pledged to his creditor, nexus 77 , and he 
who remained the fret' master of both, solutus, should 
be equal in the sight of the law; that is, that the 
nexus should not be considered to be inlands. And 
the same legal equality is given also to the fort is and 
,the sanas' 8 ; terms which were merely guessed at in 


7: ' Cicero, <le Republic'll, II. 31. 

71 Cicero, de Lrgihus, III. I!). 

Cicero, de Lcgdms, III. 1 <). 

?6 Livy, VII 17; IX 34. 

See Festus in 11 Sanates.”— 
But it. is right to say that the sen¬ 
tence has been eonjecturally restored 
by Sculiger, all the words actually 
remaining in the MS. being these, 
which I have printed m the Roman 
character : 

in xii nexo solnlnqne 
forti sanati que idem jut estn. 

The words in italics which complete 
the lines were supplied by Scahgor. 
It has already been mentioned, 
Chap. XIII note 39. that the only- 
existing MS. of Festus has suffered 
from a fire, by which half of many 
of the pages has been burnt away 
vertically from top to bottom, so 


that every line, is left mutilated. 

Our whole knowledge of this 
enactment is derived from the muti¬ 
lated article m Festus, on the word 
*' Sanates." The epitome of l’uulus 
gives a foolish etymology, and says 
that the Sanates were people dwell¬ 
ing above and below Rome, who 
first revolted, hut soon afterwards 
r(.turned to their duty, and were 
called “ Sanates " quasi sanata 
inente ” And the “ Fortes,” accord¬ 
ing to l’atilus, were “ boni qm nun- 
quain defeeerant a populu Romano.” 
This is all improbable enough; hut 
Niebuhr says that the terms sanas 
and fortis must probably he under¬ 
stood either of bondmen and free¬ 
men, or of those who had hitherto 
been vassals in the ancient colonial 
towns, and the colonists. It is im- 
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the Augustan age, anti which it is hopeless to attempt chap. 
to understand now. A sixth enactment is expressly ■—-< 
ascribed to the last two tables, which Cicero describes 
as full of unequal laws namely, that between the 
burghers and the commons there should he no legal 
marriages; if a burgher married the daughter of a 
plnbeian, his children followed their mother’s condi¬ 
tion, and were not subject to their father, nor could 
A her it from him if he died intestate. 

With no further knowledge than of these mere Tll ° 

y 5 . ttltlon.il 

fragments, we can judge but little of the tenor of the > Emccs h- 

. , l , ' . . . . l.'Oc.l in Uio 

whole law; but yet, ll we bad tin' entire text ol tin ) <!(*( eim irs 
twelve tables before us, we should probably find in E.My'm.t 
them 60 no direct mention of the great constitutional tin* twelve 

tables 


possible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to give any thing more 
certain on the subject; 

('leero, de Republica, II 37- 
80 The twelve tables were extant 
down to the latest age of Roman 
literature, and their contents were 
familiarly known. Had they con¬ 
tained therefore many i emulations of 
a constituent east, such for instance 
as related to the powers of the seve¬ 
ral oi tiers m the state, to the enrol¬ 
ment ol the burghers and their ch¬ 
eats m the tribes, the Roman writers 
could not possibly have shown such 
great ignorance of the early state of 
their constitution as they have done 
actually. On one point, however, 
on which the twelve tables appear to 
ha\e spoken expressly, the practice 
and the law in after-times may 
seem to have been at variance. I 
allude to the famous provision, 
“ I )c capita eivis nisi per maximum 
coinitiatuin ne ferunto,” a provision 
which appears to make the centuries 
the sole criminal court, and to re¬ 
quire that every ordinary felon 
should be tried before them ; which 
we know was not the case, and 
would have been m fact absurd and 
impossible. But, in the first place, 
th« institution of the judices selecti, 
m later times, was intended to be a 

R 


sort of representation of the whole 
people for judicial purposes ; so that 
a condemnation by these judges was 
final, and could not be appealed 
against, like the sentence of a ma¬ 
gistrate i Cicero, Blnlipj). I. c. 0). 
And, again, there was taken out of 
the jurisdiction of the centuries all 
those cases of flagrant and evident 
guilt which, according to the Roman 
notions, needed no tual at all. The 
(inference m the penalty aflixed to 
the crimes of furtum lnamfestum 
and nec mamfeslum, is very remark¬ 
able : in the former case the thief 
was scourged and given over, ad- 
dictus, to the party whom he had 
injured ; in the latter case he had 
only to restore twofold. So the man 
who attacked his neighbour in sati¬ 
rical songs, the murderer caught 
“red hand,” the incendiary detected 
in setting fire to Ins neighbour's 
house or corn, would, like the fur 
manifestus, he hurried off at once 
to condign punishment, and all trial 
would he held unnecessary. And 
the same summary justice would be 
dealt to the false witness and to the 
rioter. It is probable, also, that the 
magistrates, using that large discre¬ 
tion which the practice of Rome 
gave them, would punish summarily 
crimes as to which the guilt of the 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 


They Mere 
efiVi ted hy 
vn tue of 
then < cn^o- 
na.ii power. 


changes which the decemvirs arc with reason sup¬ 
posed to have effected. Their code of laws was the 
expression of their legislative, rather than of their 
Constituent power; it contained the rules hereafter to 
he observed by the Homan people, but would not 
notice those previous organic changes by which the 
very composition, so to speak, of the people itself was 
so greatly altered. 

These changes were wrought by virtue of that par- . 
ticular branch of their sovereign power which was 
afterwards perpetuated in the censorship. AY hen we 
find the censor <,>. Maximus 81 annihilating at once 
the political influence of a great portion of the people, 
by-confining all freedmen to four tribes only; when 
we read of another censor, M. Livius 8 ', disfranchising 
the whole Homan people with the exception of one 
single tribe, an exercise of power so extravagant in¬ 
deed as to destroy itself, yet still, so far as appears, 
perfectly legal, we can scarcely understand how any 
liberty could be consistent with such an extraordinary 
prerogative vested in the magistrate. Hut if common 
censors in ordinary times possessed such authority, 
much more would it be enjoyed by the decemviri. 
They therefore altered the organization of the Homan 
people at their discretion; the clients of the burghers, 
and even the burghers themselves, were enrolled in 
the tribes; and the list of citizens was probably in- 


accused was perfectly clear, (veil 
though he might not have been 
caught in the fart. When g is fur¬ 
ther remeinhm d, that slaves anil 
strangers were wholly subject to the 
magistrates’ jurisdiction, and that 
there are states of society in which 
crimes of a serious description arc 
extremely rare, it may be conceived 
that the criminal business of the 
centuries would not be very engross¬ 
ing. 

However, if M. Manlius was, as 


Niebuhr thinks, tried and condemn¬ 
ed hy the comma of curing and not 
hy the centuries, it would have been 
a direct violation of the law of the 
twelve tables Hut the story of 
Manlius, as we shall sec hereafter, 
is too uncertain to he argued upon ; 
and it will not perhaps he found 
necessaiy to suppose that he was 
really sentenced by the curiae. 

1,1 'Livy, IX. 40. 

#J Livy, XXIX. 37. 
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m'aswl by the addition of a preat number of freedmen, citai*. 

* . . , ° 7 \ | y 

and of the inliabitants of the oldest 1 Italian colonies, —-—-—■ 
mostly the remains of the times of the Monarchy. • 

]Jut whether it was at this time that the eomitia of 
centuries assumed that form in which alone they 
existed in the historical period of Homo, whelher the 
IrHies were now introduced to vote on the held of 
.Mars as well as in the forum, is a question not to be 
ayswered. Me may be more sure that whilst the 
patricians were admitted into the tribes of the com¬ 
mons, they still retained their own eomitia of curia*, 
and their power of confirming the election of every 
magistrate by conferrim*' on him the imperium, and of 
votinp upon e\er\ law which bad been passed by the 
tribes or centuries. 

I Jut Niebuhr has further conjectured that tin* decent- (Viijodun 

1 ' . , . ,. i <>f \ iclmln 

wrs wci'(‘ intended to be a perpetual mapistraev, 1 1 ko ■<- o. riu- 

, i • i* . . , piM iii.mrncy 

t lie an lions ol Athens m their original constitution ; o ti,,- «u 
that the ]lowers afterwards divided amongst the mili¬ 
tary tribunes, the censors, and the (puestorcs parricidii 
were to be united in a college of ten officers, chosen 
half from the patricians, and half IVbm the plebeians, 
and to remain in office for five years. And as the 
plebeians were thus admitted to an equal slum* in the 
povermnont, the trilmnitian power, intended specially 
to protect them from the oppression of the government, 
was no longer nt'eded, and therefore, as Niebuhr sup¬ 
poses, the tribuneship was not to exist in the future 
constitution. 

Nielmlu’s conjectures in Homan history are almost 
like a divination, and must never be passed over with¬ 
out notice. I Jut as the deeemvirate, whether intended 
to be temporary or perpetual, was so soon overthrown, 
it does not seem necessary to enter further into the 
question; and the common story appears to me to con¬ 
tain in it nothin"- improbable. Its details doubtless 
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The first decemvirs, according to tin 1 general tradition 1 
of the Roman annalist, governed uprightly and well, 
and their laws of the ten tables wore just and good. 
All parties wen' so well pleased, that it was resolved 
to continue the same government at least for another 
voar; the more so as some of the decemvirs declared 
that their work was not yet complete, and that two 
tables still required to he addl'd. And now the most 
.eminent of the patricians 2 , L. ^uinctius Cineinnatus, 
T. ( t >uinctius ('apitolinus, and C. Claudius, became 
candidates for the doeemvirate; but the commons had 
little reason to place confidence in any of them, and 
might well be afraid to trust unlimited power in their 
hands. Appius Claudius, on the contrary, had been 
tried, and had been found seemingly trustworthy: he 
and his colleagues had used their power moderately, 
and had done their duly as lawgivers impartially; and 
such men were more to be trusted than the well-known 
supporters of the old ascendancy of the burghers. 
Appius availed himself of this feeling, and exerted 
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oiiap. himself strenuously to procure his re-election. But 
——' his colleagues now becoming jealous of him, Contrived 3 
, that he should himself preside at the comitia lor the 
election of the new decemvirs; it being Considered 
one of the duties of the officer who presided at, or, in 
Homan langunge, who held the comitia, to prevent the 
re-election of the same man to the same office two 
successive vears, hv refusing to receive votes in his 
favour if ottered : and most of all would he he expected 
to prevent it, when the man lit he re-elected was him¬ 
self. But the people might remember, that within 
tin? last few vears thev had owed to the repeated re- 
election of the same tribunes some of their greatest 
privileges; and that then as now the patricians had 
earnestly endeavoured to prevent it. They therefore 
elected Appius Claudius to the decemvirato for the 
second time, and passing- over all his former colleagues, 
and all the high aristocratical candidates, they elected 
with him four patricians, and, as Niebuhr thinks, five 
plebeians. The patricians 1 were M. Cornelius Malu- 
ginensis, whose brother had been consul nine years 
before; M. Sergius, of whom nothing is known; L. 
Minueius, who had been consul in the year 29b, and 
C>. Cabins Yibulanus, who had been already thrice con- 1 
sul, in 287, 28!), and 29.1, Ktrsu 1 kiilius, Sp. < )ppius 
Cornicen, and < L ). lVtelius, are expresslv said hv l)io- 
nvsius to have been plebeians! and we know of none 
hut plebeian families of the first and last of these 
names, nor, with one single exception 5 , of the second. 

8 Livv, III .'in. Duiln, just as there were patri- 

4 Livy, 111. 35. Dionysius, X. cum anil plebeian Sirinn Anil thg 
58. same may be said of the Pcetelii, 

f A vestal virgin of the name of Antoim, and Rabultij; ami the j>a- 
Oppia is mentioned in the annals of tncum branches of these families 
llie year 271, (Livy, 11. 42.) and she may have become extinct long before 
must have been a patrician. Nor is the tune when their names became 
it improbable that there was, in the famous m history. Livy seems to 
times of the decemviri, a patrician have regarded the decemviri as all 
ns well as a plebeian family of patricians; and if their names had 
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Tin* rcmnininp two decemvirs were T. Antonius chap. 

' X 

lUerenda and M. Uabuleins, and these we should —-- 

judpe from their names to have been plebeians also; 
but Dionvsius distinguishes them trom the three 
preceding them, and classes them with three ol the 
patrician decemvirs, merely as men of no threat 
personal distinction. 

Experience has shown that even popular leaders Ti*M 

1 . 1 Limit. 

w^irn (‘litrustod witli absolute power have often abused 
it to the purposes of their own tyranny, vet these have 
commonlv remaini'd so far true to their old principles 
as zealouslv to abate tin* mischiefs of aristocrat - } ; and 
thus they have done scarcely less pood in destroying 
what was evil, than evil in withholding what was pood, 
lhit to p'ive ahsolutt* jiower to an aristocratical leader 
is an e\ il a 1 topi ■tiler unmixed. An aristoeraey is so 
essentially the strongest, part of society, that a despot 
is always tempted to court its fuyour; and if lie is 
bound to it by old connexions, and has always foupht 
in its cause, this tendency becomes irresistible. So it 
was with Appius: the instant that he had secured bis 
election, he reconciled himself y\ ith lus old party r \ and 
laboured to nominee the patricians, that not their own 
favourite candidates, the (Juinctii, or his own kinsman, 

('. Claudius, could have served their cause more effec¬ 
tually lhan himself. Accordingly the deceniyirate 
rested entirely on the support of the patricians. The 
associations or clubs 7 , Ka*so’s old accomplices, were 
the tools and sharers of the tyranny: even the better 


pr|sente<l a manifest proof of I he 
contrary, he surely must have hcen 
aware of it, the more so as the ple¬ 
beian 1 holms acts . n important part 
m his narrative of this very period. 

6 Livy, Ill 3(> Ahquamhu 
an|u;itus inter omnes terror lint; 
)>;«uli itnn tolus \ertere in plebem 
m-pit Abstinebatur a patribus, in 


lmnnlioi cs bbidinose orndehterque 
con*siilebatur 

" I’atriens jnvenibus sepserant 
lalera, eonnn catena* tnbunalia ob- 
sederant. Livy, Ill .'57. ‘lirmpWav 
€KtuTToi rn inyytiv, (7Ti\fyofXfv<>L tous 
O fKurvTUTOVi Ton> vco)V k<u rrf/urne av~ 

to iv emrijftfioTdTovs. Dionysius, X. 
( 30 . 
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chap, patricians forgave the excesses 8 of their party for joy 

1 -v- at its restored ascendancy; the; consulship, instead of 

being controlled, as the commons had fondly hoped, 
by fresh restraints, was released even from those which 
had formerly held it; instead of two consuls, there 
were now ten, and these no longer shackled by the 
Valerian law, nor kept in check by the tribuneship, 
but absolute with more than the old kingly sovereignty. 
Now indeed, said the patricians, the expulsion of the 
Tarquins was a real gain; hitherto it had been pur¬ 
chased by some painful condescensions to the ple¬ 
beians, and the growing importance of those half 
aliens had impaired the majesty of what was truly 
Home. But this was at an end; and by a just judg¬ 
ment upon their insolence, the very revolution which 
they had desired was become their chastisement; and 
the decemvirate, which had been designed to lewd all 
the rights of the patricians, was become the instru¬ 
ment of restoring to them their lawful ascendancy. 

Ti"-' a '|'i The decemvirate seems indeed to have exhibited 
the perfect model of an aristocratieal royalty *, vested 

tlie < <><!( of . . , , i * i. r 

tin' tutivu not m one person, but in several; held not tor hie, 
but for a single year, and therefore not confined to 
one single family of the aristocracy, hut fairly shared 
by the whole order. Towards the commons, however, 
the decemvirs were in all respects ten kings. Each 
was attended by his twelve lictors, who carried not the 
rods only, but the axe l0 , the well-known symbol of 
sovereignty. The colleges of ordinary magistrates 
were restrained by the general maxim of Homan law, 
“ melior est conditio prohihentis,” which gave to ea^h 
member of the college a negative upon the act of his 

8 Primores Patrnm—nee probare 8 Herein regum species erat. 
qua* fierent., et credere hand lmlignis I,ivy, Ill. 36. 

accidere ; uvide ruenilo ad libertatem 10 Cum fascibus secures llligatas 
in servitutern elapsos juvare nolle, praiferebant. Livy, III. 36. 

Livy, 111. 37. 
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colleagues. But the decemvirs bound themselves by chap. 
oath 11 each to respect his colleagues’ majesty; what -——> 
one decemvir did. none of the rest might do. Then 
followed all the ordinary outrages of the ancient aris¬ 
tocracies and tyrannies; insult, oppression, plunder, 
blood; and, worst of all, the licence of the patrician 
youth was let loose without restraint upon the wives 
and daughters of the plebeians l2 . ^Meanwhile the 
legislation of the decemvirs was to complete the 
triumph of their party. The two table's which they 
added to the former ten are described by Cicero as 
containing “unequal laws;” the prohibition of mar¬ 
riages between the patricians and plebeians is ex¬ 
pressly said to have been amongst the number. Not 
that we can suppose that such marriages had boon 
hitherto legal, that is to say, they were not connubia: 
and therefore if a patrician, as I have said, married 
the daughter of a plebeian, his children became ple¬ 
beians. Still they were common in fact; and as the 
object of the first appointment of the decemvirs was in 
part to unite the two orders into one people, so it was 
expected that they would henceforth he made legal. 

Tt was therefore like the loss of an actual right, when 
the decemvirs, instead of legalizing those marriages, 
enacted a positive law to denounce, them, as if they 
intended for the future actually to prohibit them 
altogether. 

So passed the second year of the deeemvirate. But ti.m n- 

1 * # solve to re- 

as it drew near to its close, the decemvirs showed no om ti.™ 

pouci afttr 

purpose of resigning their offices, or of appointing tji<- c-n.i «f 
successors. Whether it was really a usurpation, or 

" Interoessionem consensu sustu- hers of the (berk oligarchies: /oil 
Irrant, is 1, ivy’s expression, 111. to> bijpo) xaKorney urnfua, ku'i goes 
.0 Dionysius adds, opxui t fpoerry Afciru) o tl uv i yu) xuxue. Aristotle, 

(Writv 1 l ra T V X 50. These Polities, V. 0 

oaths resembled those which were i: Dionysius, XI. 2 
sometimes taken by the ruling mem- 
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whether they had been elected for more than a single 
year 13 , may be doubtful; but it is conceivable that 
even in the former case the great bodv of the patri¬ 
cians. however personally disappointed, should have 
supported the decemvirs as upholding the ascendancy 
of their order, rather than incur the danger of reviving 
the power of the plebeians. At any rate, the govern¬ 
ment of the decemvirs scanned firmly established; and 
the outrages of themselves and their party became 
continually more and more intolerable, so that 
numbers of the people are said to have fled from 
Home", and sought a refuge amongst their allies the 
Latins and 1 Iernicans. 


In this state of things, the foreign enemies of Home 
proved again her best friends. Since the year 2!>7 
external wars seem to have boon suspended, partly 
perhaps from the wasting effects of the groat plague 
on the neighbouring nations, partly because the 
Homans themselves were engrossed with their own 
affairs at home. Hut now we hear of an invasion 
both from the Sabines and the yllquians; the former 
assembled their forces at Lretuni l5 , and from thence 1 
ravaged the lands along the left bank of the 'fiber; 
the latter encamped as usual on Algidus, and pluif- 
dored the territory of Tusculum, which lav inline- 


u Niebuhr considers it as certain 
that the decemvirs were appointed 
for a longer period than a year Yol. 
II. p 3^8 Eng. Transi. Other¬ 
wise, lie says, they would not have 
been required to resign their power, 
but inteireges would immediately 
on the expiration of their ollieehave 
stepped into their place. Tins how¬ 
ever does not *eem to follow. In 
peaceable times, Appius Claudius 
the Blind held Ins censorship beyond 
the legal term of eighteen months 
in defiance of the .Emiliun law, and 
it does not appear that the tribunes 
or any other power could actually 
turn linn out of his olliee; he was 


only threatened with imprisonment 
if he did not resign. Livy, IX 34. 
To deprive a magistrate of Ins olliee, 
“ abrognre magistralum,’* was ac¬ 
counted a most violent measure; it 
was to be resigned, and not wrested 
from linn by any other power. The 
senate ejected ('inna from the con¬ 
sulship; but Paterculus remarks on 
the act, that “ luce injuria homine 
quain exemplo dignior lint ” They 
were not disposed to proceed to such 
an extremity against the decemvirs. 

11 Dionysius, XI. 2. 

15 Dionysius, XL 3. Livy, III. 
38. 
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diately below them. Then the decemvirs called to- chap. 

outlier the senate, which hitherto it is said they had *-—’ 

on no occasion thought proper to consult. 1 he high 
arisfocratical party, headed by the < t )uinctii and ('. 
Claudius, showed symptoms of discontent with the 
decennirs for still retaining their power; L. N alerius 
1’olitus and M. lloratius Barbalus 12 were celebrated 
j>\ posterity for following a more decided course, and 
ifyholding ihe general liberty of the Roman people, 
llut the majority of the senate supported the decem¬ 
virs, and the citizens were called upon to enlist against 
the citlmion enemy 18 . One army commanded by 
three of the decemvirs was led out to oppose the 
Sabines at Kretum; another marched towards Algidus 
to protect tin 1 Tusculans; Appius Claudius with one, 
of his colleagues, S]>. < >ppius, remained in Home to 
provide lor ihe safety ol the city. 

Both armies, however, were unsuccessful; and both, Tin- Rom.'m 

.mine's arc 

aft it Immmi boatm hv th<‘ maniy, tird, 11 n- olio i»wtm 

to Tusculuin. the other to the neighbourhood of 1 i- 
deme 1 within the Roman territory. Here they re¬ 
maim'd, or here at least the story leaves them, till the 
ti(linos of the last outrage of the decemvirs’ tyranny 
aroused tlu'm, and showed them plainly that the 
worst enemies of their country were within the walls 
of Rome. 

Appius Claudius 20 had stayed behind from the war st*«v 

1 ’ j j ’ . -Cl -1 VlltidM V. 

to take care of the city. Jle saw a beautiful maiden, n.,mims» 
named Virginia, the daughter of R. A irginius 1 , who 

i < ’l.iml 11is, 

was now serving as a centurion m the army sent ,i.,,,,,, v, r 
against the Aiquians; and her lather had betrothed ,l ’ 
her to L. Icilius, who had been tribune some time 
since, and had carried the famous law for assigning 

10 Dionysius, XI 15. 2,1 Lwy, III. 4 1, rl st‘rj<j. 

R" Lny, 111 A<J. * l Cicero calls linn Dcciinus \ ir- 

law, 111. 4 1. g'nius. l)e Repubhea, 11. A?. 

!( Livy, 111 42. 
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chap, out the Aventine to the commons. One day, as the 
'—- -—> maiden, attended by her nurse, was going to the 
forum to school (tor the schools were then kept in 
booths or stalls round the market-place), Marcus 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hands on her, and 
claimed her as his slave. Her nurse cried out for 
help, and a crowd gathered round her, and when they 
heard who was her father, and to whom she was be¬ 
trothed, they were the more earnest to defend her 
from wrong. lhit M. Claudius said that he meant no 
violence, he would try his right at law, and he sum¬ 
moned the maiden before the judgment-seat otf^ppius. 
So they went before the decemvir, and then Claudius 
said that the maiden’s real mother had been his slave; 
and that the wife of Virginias, having no children, 
had gotten this child from its mother, and had pre¬ 
sented it to Virginias as her own. This he would 
prove to Virginias himself as soon as he should return 
to Home; meanwhile it was just and reasonable that 
the master should in the interval keep possession 
of his slave. The friends of the maiden answered, 
that her father was now absent in the Commonwealth's 
service; they would send him word, and within two 
davs he would be in Home. “Let the cause,” they 
said, 11 wait only so long. The law declares expressly, 
that in all cases like this every one shall be considered 
free till he be proved a slave. Therefore the maiden 
ought to be left with her friends till the day of trial, 
l’ut not her fair fame in peril by giving up a free-born 
maiden into the hands of a man whom she knows 
not.” Hut Appius said, “ Truly, I know the law of 
which you speak, and 1 hold it just and good, for it 
^vas I myself who enacted it. Hut this maiden 11 can¬ 
not in any case be free; she belongs either to her 

22 In ca quae in patris manu sit, possessione cedat. Livy, III. 45. 
ncaunem esse ahum cui doimnus 
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father or to her master. Now as her father is not 
here, who hut her master can have any title to her ? 
Wherefore let M. Claudius keep her till L. Vidimus 
come, and let him give sureties that he will bring her 
forth before my judgment-seat when the cause shall 
be tried between them.” Hut then there came for¬ 
ward the maiden's uncle, P. Numitorius, and fcilius 
to whom she was betrothed; and they spoke so loudly 
■ against, the sentence, that the multitude began to be 
roused, and Appius feared a tumult. So he said, that 
for the sake»of L. Yirginius, and of the rights of 
fathers over their children, he would let the cause 
wait till the next day; “but then,” he said, “if Yir- 
ginius does not appear, I tell Icilius and his fellows, 
that I will support the laws which I have made, and 
their violence shall not prevail over justice. 1 bus 
the maiden was saved tor the time, and her friends 
sent off in haste to her father, to bid him come with 
all speed to Koine; and they gave security to Clau¬ 
dius, that she should appear before Appius the next 
day, and then they took her homo in safety. 

The messenger J ’ reached the camp that same 
evening, and Virginias obtained leave ol absence on 
tht' instant, and set out for Koine at the first watch ot 
the night. Appius had sent off also to his colleagues, 
praving them not to let Virginias go: but his message 
came too late*. 

Early in the morning Yirginius M , in mean attire* 
like a suppliant, led his daughter down to the forum; 
and some Homan matrons, and a great company of 
friends, went with him. lie appealed to all the 
people for their aid; “ for this,” said he, “is not my 
cause only, but the cause of all.” So also spoke 
Icilius; and the mothers who followed Airgtnius stood 
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53 Livy, III. 46. 


21 Livy, III. 47 . et seqq. 
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out the Avcntine to the commons. One day, as the 
maiden, attended by her nurse, was going to the 
forum to: school (for the schools were then kept in 
booths or stalls round the market-place),,. Marcus 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hands on her, and 
claimed her as his slave. Her nurse cried out for 
help, and a crowd gathered round her, and when they 
heard who was her lather, and to whom she was be¬ 
trothed, they were the more earnest to defend her 
from wrong. Hut M. Claudius said that he meant no 
violence, he would try his right at law, and he sum¬ 
moned the maiden before the judgment-seat offtppius. 
So they went before the decemvir, and then Claudius 
said that the maiden’s nail mother had been his slave; 
and that the wife of Virginias, having no children, 
had gotten this child from its mother, and had pre¬ 
sented it to Virginias as her own. This he would 
prove to Virginias himself as soon as he should return 
to 1 Joint*| meanwhile it was just and reasonable that 
the master should in the interval keep possession 
of his slave. The friends of the maiden answered, 
that her father was now absent in the ('ommonwealth’s 
service; thev would send him word, and within two 
days he would be in Home. u Let the cause*,” they 
said, “ wait only so long. The law declares expressly, 
that in all cases like this every one shall be considered 
free till he In* proved a slave. Therefore the maiden 
ought to be left with her friends till the day of trial. 
1’ut not her fair fame in peril by giving up a free-born 
maiden into the hands of a man whom she knows 
not.” But Appius said, “ Truly, 1 know the law of 
which you speak, and I hold it just and good, for it 
^vas I myself who enacted it. But this maiden 22 can¬ 
not in any case be free; she belongs either to her 

-- In ca qua? in patris manu sit, possessione cedat. Livy, III. 45. 
neminem esse ahum cui duminus 
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father or to her master. Now as her father is not chap. 
here, who hut her master can have any title to her ! — ~— 
W herefore let M. Claudius keep her till L. Yirginius 
come, ami let him give sureties that he will Ijrin<4 her 
forth before my judgment-seat when the cause shall 
he tried between them.” I Jut then there came for¬ 
ward the maiden’s uncle, 1*. Numitorius, and Ieilius 
to whom she was betrothed; and they spoke so loudly 
against the sentence, that the multitude bewail to be 
roused, and Appius feared a tumult. So he said, that 
for the sako»of L. Yirginius, and of tlie rights of 
fathers Over their children, he would let the cause 
wait till the next day; “hut then,” he said, “if Yir¬ 
ginius does not appear, 1 tell Ieilius and his fellows, 
that I will support the laws which 1 have made, and 
their violence shall not prevail over justice.” Thus 
the maiden was saved for the time, and her friends 
sent off in haste to her father, to bid him come with 
all speed to Home; and they gave security to Clau¬ 
dius, that slit' should appear before Appius the next 
day, and then they took her home in safety. 

The messengerreached the camp that same VmMjp 
evening, and Yirginius obtained leave of absence on Romo limn 
tilt' instant, and set out for Horn*' at the first watch of dlc 
the night. Appius had sent off also to his colleagues, 
praying them not to let Yirginius go: but his message 
came too late*. 

Early in the morning Yirginius-' 1 , in mean attire, -inUtr.»t 

like a suppliant, led his daughter down to the forum * aw,tiding 
and some lloman matrons, and a great company of lf\ npm.-i 
friends, went with him. I It' appealed to all the td.'kj 1 "' 
people for their aid; “ for this,” said he, “ is not my "'i'.j,',!,,,, 
cause only, but the cause of all.” So also spoke juugiluk 
Ieilius; and the mothers who followed Yirginius stood 


53 Livy, III. 16. 


!l Livy, III. 47 , et seqq. 
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and wept, and their tears moved the people even 
more than his words. But Appius heeded nothing 
but his own wicked passion; and before Claudius had 
done speaking, without suffering Virginius to reply, 
he hastened to give the sentence. That sentence ad¬ 
judged the maiden to bo considered as a slave till she 
should be proved to be free-born; and awarded the 
possession of her in the meanwhile to her master 
Claudius. Men could scarcely believe that they heat'd 
aright, when this monstrous defiance of all law, na¬ 
tural and civil, was uttered by the very man who had 
himself enacted the contrarv. But when Claudius 
went to lav hold on the maiden, then the women who 
stood around her wept aloud, and her friends gathered 
round her, and kept him off; and Virginius threatened 
the decemvir, that he would not tamely endure so 
great a wrong. Appius, however, had brought down 
a band of armed patricians with him; and, strong in 
their support, he ordered his lietors to make the crowd 
give wav. Then the maiden was left alone before his 
judgment-seat, till her father, seeing there was no 
other remedv, prayed to Appius that he might speak 
but one word with her nurse in the maiden’s hearing, 
and might learn whether she were really his child‘or 
no. “ If I am indeed not her father, I shall hear her 
loss the lighter.” Leave was given him, and he drew 
them both aside with him to a spot called afterwards 
the 11 new booths,” for tradition kept the place in me- 
more, and there lie snatched a knife from a butcher, 
and said, “ This is the only way, my child, to keep 
thee free,” and plunged it in his daughter’s heart. 
Then turning to Appius, “ < >n thee, and on thy head,” 
he cried, “be the curse of this blood!” In vain did 
Appius call out to seize him: he forced his wav 
through the multitude, and still holding the bloody 
knife in his hand, he made for the gates, and 
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hastened out of the city, and rode to the camp hy 
Tusrulum. 

The rest nmyhe told more briefly. Tcilius and m 

J , . , tl.OMU 

Numitorius held up the maidens body to the people, u.<- 
and bade them sec the bloody work of the deconnir’ S (lmm fiom 
]>assion. A tumult arose, and the people gathered 
in.such strength, that the patrician friends of their 
cause, L. Valerius and M. lloratius, thought that the 
finu» for action was come, and put themselves at the 
bead of the multitude. Appius and his lictors, and 
bis patrician satellites, were overborne by force, and 
Appius fearing for his life*, covered his fact' with bis 
robe, and fled into a bouse that was bard by. In 
vain did bis colleague. < tppius, hasten to the forum to 
support him; lie found the people already triumphant, 
and had nothing else to do but to call together the 
senate. The senators met, with little foeline for the 
decemvirs, hut with an extreme dread of a new seces¬ 
sion of the commons, and a restoration ot the sacred 
laws, and of the bated tribuneship. 

The secession, however, could not be prevented; 
Virginias had armod at the camp, followed by a >... 

... . . 1 ! Koine .ind 

mulliludo of citizens in tlioir ordinary dross. 1 lis <>«.i M .i. 
bloody knife, the blood on bis own face and body, and 
the strange sight of so many unarmed citizens in the 
midst of the camp, instantly drew a crowd about him: 
he told his story, and called on his fellow-soldiers to 
avenge him. One common feeling possessed them 
all: they called to arms, pulled up their standards, 
and began to march to Home. The authority ot the 
decemvirs'was wholly at an end; the army entered 
the city; as they passed along the streets they called 
up m the commons to assert their liberties and create 
their tribunes; they then ascended the Aventine, and 
there, in their own proper home and city, they esta- 
[.ivy, Ill. 48, 49 . “ Livy, III. 50. 
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Both armies 
fo 1 lowed by 
the mass 
of the ]>eo- 
1»le retne to 
the Sac led 
ihii. 


blished themselves in arms. When deputies from the 
senate were sent to ask them what they wanted, the 
soldiers shouted that they would give no answer to 
any one hut to L. A alerius and M. Jloratius. Mean¬ 
while Virgin]us persuaded them to eleet ten tribunes 
to act as their leaders: and accordingly ten were 
created, who took file name of tribunes of the soldiers, 
but designed to change it ere long for that of tribunes 
of the commons. 

The armv near Fideme was also in motion Ici- 
lius and Numitorius had excited it by going to the 
earn]) and spreading the story of the miserable fate of 
A irginia. The soldiers rose, put aside the decemvirs 
who commanded them, and were ready to follow Ici- 
lius. He advised them to create ten tribunes, as had 
been done bv the other army; and this having been 
effected, thev marched to Koine, and joined their 
brethren on the A routine. The twenty tribunes 
then deputed two of their number to act for the rest, 
and waited awhile for the message of tilt 1 senate. 

Delavs, however, were interposed by the jealousy 
of the patricians. Had the senate chosen, it might, 
no doubt, in the fulness of its power, have deposed 
the decemvirs, whether their term of office was ex¬ 
pired or no; as, long afterwards, it declared all the 
laws of M. Drusus to be null and void, and by its 
mere decree took away from L. Cinna his consulship, 
and caused another to be appointed in bis room. ]>ut 
the patricians were unwilling to violate the majesty 
of the imperium merely to give a triumph to the ple¬ 
beians; and the decemvirs, encouraged by this feel¬ 
ing, refused themselves to resign. The commons, 
however, were thoroughly in earnest; and finding 
that nothing was done to satisfy them, they quitted 
the Aventine'- 8 , on the suggestion of M. Duilius, not 


27 Livy, III 51. 


28 Livy, III. 52. 
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however, we may presume, without leaving it guarded chap. 
by a sufficient garrison, marched in military array —V-—> 
through the city, passed out of it hy the Colline gate, 
and established themselves once more on the Sacred 
Hill. Men, women, and children, all of the plebeians 
who could find any means to follow them, left Home 
also and joined their countrymen. Again the disso¬ 
lution of the lloman nation was threatened; again 
file patricians, their clients, and their slaves, were on 
the point of becoming the whole Homan people. 

Then the patricians yielded, and the decemvirs throw.™- 

1 * 90 A T 1* • 111 * vips 

agreed to resign . \ alerius and lloratius went toom.ui?* 

the Sacred Hill, and listened to the demands of the 
commons. These were, the restoration of the tribune- k ""’ L 
ship and of the right of appeal, together with a full 
indemnity for the authors and instigators of the se¬ 
cession. All this the deputies acknowledged should 
have been granted even without the asking; hut there 
was one demand of a fiercer sort. u These decem¬ 
virs,” said Icilius in the name of the commons, u are 
public enemies, and we will have them die the death 
of such. Hive them up to us, that they may he burnt 
with tire.” The friends of the commons had met 
fhis fate within the memory of men still living, and 
certainly not for greater crimes : but a people, if 
violent, is seldom unrelenting ; twenty-four hours 
brought the Athenians to repent of their cruel decree 
against the Mytilemcans; and a few words from Va¬ 
lerius and lloratius, men whom they could fully trust, 
made the Homan commons forego their thirst for 
sudden and extraordinary vengeance. The demand 
for the blood of the decemvirs was withdrawn: so the 
senate acceded to all that was required : the decem¬ 
vir- r-olemnly resigned their power, and the commons 
returned to Rome. They occupied the Aventinc, as 

28 Livy, III. 52, 53. 
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chap, beforehand thither the pontifex maximus was sent 

3 —-—' by the senate to hold the eomitia for the election of 
• the tribunes: but they occupied more than the Aven- 
tine; they required some security that the terms ot 
the peace should be duly kept with them; and ac¬ 
cordingly now, as in the disputes about the Publilian 
law, they were allowed also to take possession of the 
Capitol ,;i . 

Election of ]„ the conmtia on the Aventine ten tribunes of the 

tribunes 

nnd °f commons were elected, amongst whom were A ir^inius, 

consuls. # r .... , , . 

Icilius, Numitorius, C . Sicimus, a descendant ot one 
of the original tribunes created on the Sacred Hill, 
and M. Duilius. Then the commons were assembled 
on the spot afterwards called the Flaminian Meadows’ ’, 
outside of the Porta Carmentalis, and just below the 
Capitol; and there L. Icilius proposed to them the 
solemn ratification of the indemnity for the secession 
already agreed to bv the senate. The consent of the 
commons was necessary to give it tin 1 force oi a law; 
and so in like 1 manner Duilius proposed to the com¬ 
mons that they should accept another measure already 
sanctioned by the patricians, the election of two 
supreme magistrates in the place of the decemvirs, 
with the right of appeal from their sentence. It is 
remarkable that now, for the first time, these magis¬ 
trates were called consuls ”, their old title up to this 
period having been prmtors or eaptains-general. Con¬ 
sul signifies merely “colleague,” one who acts with 
others; it does not necessarily imply that he should 
be one of two only, and therefore tlie name is not 
equivalent to duumvir. And its indefiniteness seems 
to confirm Niebuhr’s opinion, that the exact number 

30 Livy, III. 54. observer] that the two supreme ma- 

31 Ciceio pro Cornelio, I. Frag- gistrutes in the immicipia and colo- 

ment. Dies of a later period, whose office 

3; Livy, III. G4. was analogous to that of the consuls 

33 Zonaras, VII. 19 It may be at Rome, were called duumviri. 
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of these supreme magistrates was not yet fully agreed 
upon, and that the appointment of two only in the 
present instance, was. merely a provisional imitation 
of the old prirtorship, till the future form of the con¬ 
stitution should he finally settled. Thus, as the com¬ 
mons had recovered their tribunes, so the patricians 
had again their two magistrates with the imperium of 
the former pnvtors, limited as that of the pra'tors had 
been hv the right of appeal; hut the final adjustment 
of the relations of the two orders to each other, was 
reserved for alter discussion, lie that as it may, the 
form of tin 1 old government was once again restored, 
and two patrician magistrates were elected with su¬ 
preme power; hut an important change was esta¬ 
blished, that these two were both freely chosen hv the 
centuries, whereas one had hitherto been appointed by 
the burghers in their curia 1 , and had only been ap¬ 
proval hv the centuries afterwards. 

The result of the election sufficiently showed that 
it was a free one. The new magistrates, the first two 
consuls, properly speaking, of Homan history, were L. 
Valerius and VI. I loratius; and the executive govern¬ 
ment, for the first tilin' since the days of Brutus and 
Hoplieola, was wholly in the hands of men devoted to 
the rights of their country rather than to the ascen- 
dancy of their order. 


chap. 

xv. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


INTERNAL HISTORY—CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR oOC 
— VALERIAN LAWS, AND TRIALS OF THE DECEMVIRS 
—REACTION IN FAVOUR OF 'THE PATRICIANS—CANIJ- 
LEIAN LAW—CONSTITUTION OF 1312—COUNTER-REVO¬ 
LUTION. 


“ The seven years that followed are a revolutionary period, the events 
of which we do not find satisfactorily explained by the historians of the 
time.”— I] ai.lam, Middle Ages, Vul. II. p. -1 f>8. 


We read in Livy and Dionysius an account of flic 

MI.i • •_ • 

——'.affairs of Rome from the beginning of the Common- 
ihohiston wealth, drawn up in the form of annals: political 
i * 1 "" 1 questions, military operations, what was said in the 
senate and the forum, what was done in battle against 
the CKquians and Yolsmans, all is related with the 
full details of contemporary history. Jt is not woii- 
derful that appearances so imposing should have de¬ 
ceived man}; that the Roman history should have 
been regarded as a subject which might be easily and 
completely mastered. But if we press on any part 
this show of knowledge, it yields before us, and comes 
to nothing. No where is this more manifest than in 
the story of the period immediately subsequent to the 
decemvirate. Whal is related of these times is in¬ 
distinct, meagre, and scarcely intelligible; but scat¬ 
tered fragments of information have been preserved 
along with it, which, when carefully studied, enable 
us to restore the outline of very important events; 
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and these, when thus brought forward to the light, chap 
a (ford us the means of correcting or completing an lmt ■——_ 
mav he called the m^re surface view contained in the 
common narrative. The lines hitherto invisible being 
so made conspicuous, a totally different figure is pre¬ 
sented to us; its proportions and character are all 
akered, and we find that without this discovery, while 
we fancied ourselves in possession of the true resem- 
*hlance, we should in fact have been mistaking the 
unequal pillars of the ruin for the original form of the 
perfect building. 

1 he common narrative of the overthrow of the o.mouu- 

.... . , t.<m id the 

decemvirs omitted, as we have seen, the important ..mi- m 
fact that tin 1 commons in that revolution occupied the 
(•'apitol. It mentions 1 , however, that the two popular 
leaders, Valerius and Iloratius, were appointed the 
two chief magistrates of the Commonwealth, and that 
1 hey passed several laws for the better confirmation of 
the public liberty, without experiencing am open 
opposition on the part of the patricians. In fact the 
popular cause was so triumphant, that all, and more 
than all, of the objects of the Tercntilian law were 
now olfeeted | and a new constitution was for*ned, by 
’which it was attempted at once to unite the two 
orders of the state more closely together, and to set 
them on a footing of entire equality. • 

In the first place the old laws for the security of TH V.T- 

1 t t • it.m laws. 

personal liberty were confirmed afresh, and received a 
stronger sanction. Whoever while presiding al the 
comitia ' should allow the election of any magistrate 
with no right of appeal from bis sentences, should be 
outlawed, and might be killed by any one with im- 
punitv. This was the law proposed and passed by 
Valerius: hut even this, as we shall see presently, did 

1 Livy, III. 55. Dionysius, XI. 45. 

a Livy, III 55. 
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not content the commons; they required and carried 
a still stronger measure. A second Valerian law 3 
formally acknowledged the commons of Home to be 
tile Homan people; a plebiscitum, or decree of the 
commons, was to be binding'on the whole people; so 
it is expressed in the annalists: but Niebuhr supposes 
that there was a restriction on this power of which 
the annalists were ignorant; namely, that the plebis- 
citum should have tirst received the sanction of the 
senate, and of the assembly of the curia 1 . It is indeed 
certain that the assembly of the tribes was not made 
the sole legislative authority in the Commonwealth; 
what was intended seems to have been nothing more 
than to recognize its national character; its resolu¬ 
tions or decrees ', where not directly interfered with 
bv another power equally sovereign, were to embrace 
not the commons only, but the whole nation. In the 
same way in the later constitution the senate was not 
all-powerful ; it could not legislate* alone, and its 
decrees were liable to be stopped by the negative of 
the tribunes; but no one doubted that its authority 
extended over the whole people, and not over the 
members of its own order only. And this appears to 
have been the position in which the Valerian law 
placed the assembly of the tribes. 

Thus far vve follow the express testimony of the 


3 Quod tritmtim jilrbcs jussisset 
populum teneret. lavy, 111. 55. 
Dionysius describes tins law cor¬ 
rect 1 y. lie calls it VOflOV KtXtVOVTd 

TOVS V7TO TOV ^1/fXOV TfOtVTilS tv TdLS 
(j)v\(TLKills € KK\rj(rUUS VOfXOVSy (lTT(t(Tl 
KflcrOai ‘Pcopuioif uruv , tt/v (ivtjjv 
(X<ivtus dvvafuv rots (v this Ao^t '.tkjiv 
f KKhrjcriius TtOrjao^tvois, XI. 4 5. 
Mow we know that at this tune laws 
passed by the comitia of cei.turies 
were not valid without the sanction 
of the senate, and therefore laws 
passed by the tribes must equally 
have required it. 


4 Compare the difference between 
a resolution or an order of the house 
of commons, (although that body 
cannot legislate without the consent 
of the house of lords and the king,) 
and the canons of a synod of the 
clergy. A law which should enact 
that “ quod elerus jussisset populum 
teneretneed not give to a synod 
the exclusive right of making Taws ; 
it would deserve its name if it mere¬ 
ly placed it on a level with the house 
of commons; if it empowered it to 
represent the whole nation, and not 
only one single order of men. 
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annals from which Livy and Dionysius compiled their chap. 

narratives. I hit we are warranted in saying that the - > 

revolution did not stop here. Other and deeper a..- < 
ehaimes were effected J hut they lasted so short a time, u-i.m-ntiio 

r "' 1 * * 1 1 I* 1 l»*tD l< 1-lMS 

that their memory has almost vanished out ol the .Ulil ( 0111 - 
reeords oi history. J lie assembly of the tribes had 
been put on a level with that ol the centuries, and 
the same principle was followed out in the equal divi¬ 
sion of all the magistracies of the state bet ween the 
patricians and the commons. Two supreme magis¬ 
trates invested with the highest judicial power, and 
discharging also those important duties which wen- 
afterwards performed by the censors, were to he 
chosen every year, one from the patricians, and the 
other from the commons. J em tribunes of the sol¬ 
diers‘j or decerm iri, chosen five from the patricians 
and five from the commons, were to command the 
armies m war, and to watch over the rights of the 
patricians j while ten tribunes of the commons, also 
chosen in equal proportions from both orders, were to 
watch over the liberties of the commons. And as 
patricians were thus admitted to the old tribuneship, 
so the assemblies of the tribes 7 were henceforth like 
those of the centuries to he held under the sanctions 
of aueurv, and nothing could be determined in them 
if the auspices were unfavourable. Thus the two 
orders were to he made fully equal to-one another; 
hut at the same time they were to be kept perpetually 
distinct; for at this very moment 8 the whole twelve 

6 Diodorus, XII. 25. show that the patricians or burghers 

6 Diodorus, XII. 25. AeKa mpehr- were intended rather than the com- 
6cu &i)fj.(tf>x<)vs peplcrTui €%<)vras e£-ov- mens. 

oaas run* Kara rrokiv dp^ovrcov, kul * Zonaras, \ II. 10* He mentions 
roi’Toi i vmip^€iv otnuel (pv'Knicas ttj? the fact without its connexion ; hut 
Toil' Tu>XiTon> eXevdcpid^. This de- it seems to me extremely valuable 
script ion does not suit the tribunes towards confirming the view of all 
of the commons, and the expression, these arrangements which is given 
TTp tgov noXiToiu (XfvOfpLas, instead in this history, 
of rr/s tov $t)pov eXcvOcpias, seems to 8 Diodorus, XI 1.26. Livy, III. 57. 
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tables of the laws of the decemvirs received the solemn 
sanction of the people, although, as we have seen, 
there was a law in one of the last tables which de¬ 
clared the marriage of a patrician with a plebeian to 
be unlawful. 

There being thus an end of all exclusive magistra¬ 
cies, whether patrician or plebeian ; and all magis¬ 
trates being now recognized as acting in the name of 
tin- whole people, the persons of all were to be regarded 
as equally sacred, dims the consul Iloratius proposed 
and carried a law which declared that, whoever harmed 
any tribune of the commons, anv a'dile, am judge, or 
any decemvir, should be outlawed and accursed ”; that 
any man might slay him, and that all his property 
should be confiscated to the temple of Ceres. Another 
law was passed by M. Duilius, one of the tribunes, 
carrying the penalties of the Valerian law to a greater 


9 Set* ibis memorable law in Livy, 
HI 55. “ Qui ti lbnnis plcbis, ;odi- 

1 i bus, judnihus, deccinviris noems- 
set, ejus caput Jovi sacrum csset, 
famiha ad ivdrm (Yrens liberi hbe- 
ra'tjue venu imrct.” The different 
interpretations given to tbe words 
“judiefbus, deccinviris,” in tins pas¬ 
sage are well known. Niebnbr un¬ 
derstands tbe latter nearly as I do, 
but tbe *'judiees” be considers to 
have been tbe eentumvin. Hut tbe 
order of tbe wouls, is, 1 tbmk, de¬ 
cisive against tins last notion; tbe 
centum\m never could have been 
mentioned between tbe rediles and 
deeeinwri. Whereas, according to 
my interpretation, tbe two old ple¬ 
beian otbees aie mentioned first, and 
then tbe two new offices wlncb tliey 
were thenceforward to share, those 
of judge or consul, and of dteemvir 
or tribune of tbe soldiers. Livy 
himself informs us that there were 
some who bad extended this law to 
tbe patrician magistrates, and who 
explained tbe “judiees,” as 1 have 
done ; but be objects that judex as 
applied to tbe consul was a later 


title, and that the consul at this 
time was called pra'tor. To which 
tbe reply is easy : that according to 
Zonaras, who derived bis materials 
from D ion Cassius, tbe consuls 
erased to be called pi.rtors at tins 
very tune, and were now first called 
consuls or colleagues ; and it is very 
likely that, their military power be ng 
transferred to tbe tribunes of the 
soldiers, their name of judiees. which 
they arc allowed by Livy lnmsclf to 
have borne afterwards, (see also Ci¬ 
cero, de Legilms, 111. 4,) took its 
origin from this period. 

I may add also, that tbe supposi¬ 
tion that there were to be ten tri¬ 
bunes of tbe soldiers and as many 
tribunes of tbe commons, would 
agree with tbe otherwise puzzling 
statement, of Pomponius, de Ongine 
Juris. § 25, “that there were some¬ 
times twenty tribunes of tbe sol¬ 
diers,” for tbe two tnbunesbips 
must, under tbe constitution of 306, 
have so resembled each other in 
many important points, that they 
may easily have been represented as 
one magistracy. 
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height against any magistrate who should either chap. 

n . . \vi 

neglect to have new magistrates appointed at the end ■——> 
of tlie year ,0 , or who should create them without 
giving the right of appeal from their sentence. Who¬ 
soever violated either of these provisions was to he 
burned alive as a public enemy. 

Finally, in order to prevent the decrees of the Dnmsu 

. 1-111 * * the senate 

senate from being tampered with by the patricians, ti,. 
lloratius and Valerius began the practice 1 ' of having (v™ 
them carried to the temple of ('ores on the Aventine, 
and there laid up under the care of the a-diles of the 
commons. 

This complete revolution was conducted chiefly, as tw ore- of 
far as appears, by tin' two consuls and by AI. Duilius. n<>i t„r 
< )f the latter we should wish to have some further 
knowledge; it is an unsatisfactory history, in which 
we can only judge of the man from his public measures, 
instead of being enabled to form some estimate of the 
merit of his measures from our acquaintance with the 
character of the man. lint there is no doubt that 
the new constitution attempted to obtain objects for 
which the time was not vet come, which were regarded 
rather as the triumph of a party, thaq as called for 
by the wants and feelings of the nation; and therefore 
f he Homan constitution of 30(i was as short-lived as 
Simon de jMontfort’s provisions of < Word, or as some 
ot the strongest measures of the long parliament. An 
advantage pursued too far in politics, as well as in 
war, is apt to end in a repulse. 

As yet, however, at Home, the tide of the popular i. 

10 Livy, III. 5). Diodorus. XT I. Dee Valerius Maximus, VI :3, § 2, 

25 Livy says, “ Tergo ct capite and note 30 to chap. XIII of this 
pu 11 i r<-tur." Diodorus more cor- history.) cannot hut strike every 
ru'tlv, Contras KaraKavfltjvni. The one; the clue, however, only goes 
connexion of this law with that, inys- far enough to excite curiosity, hut 
tenons story of the burning alive of will not enable us to satisfy it. 
nine tribunes, for not providing sue- 11 Livy, III. 55. 
eessors for themselves in then office, 
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CHAP, cause was at full flood, for the decemvirs were still 

'r—-' unpunished, and the fresh memory of their crimes 

-Appius 

ciauiiim. excited an universal desire for venoeanco. Yirtrinius 

Hf. is Cost . . 1 & 

into prison, singled out Appius and impeached him 12 ; but Appius, 
with the inherent pride of his family, scorned the 
thought of submission, and appeared in the forum with 
such a band of the young- patricians around him, that 
he seemed more likely to repeat the crimes of his 
decemvirate than to solicit mercy for them. 1 Jut the 
tide was not yet to he turned, and Appius only has¬ 
tened his own ruin. V irginius refused to admit the 
accused to bail, unless he could prove ,J before a judge 
duly appointed to try this previous issue, “ that he had 
not in a question ot personal freedom, assumed that, 
the presumption was in favour of slavery; in having 
adjudged Virginia to be regarded as a slave till she 
was proved tree, instead of regarding her as entitled 
to her freedom, till she was proved a slave.” Appius 
dared not have this issue tried; he only appealed to 
the tribunes, the colleagues of V irginias, to save him 


1 I.ivv, 111. fifi. 

13 “ Ni judieem dices to ah liber- 
tate m servitiitem contra leges vm- 
dicias non dedtvse * in vincula te 
duel julico.” Livy, III. r.O. Nie¬ 
buhr rejects the reading “judieem 
dices" us nonsense, and corrects 
“judieem duces " 1 should lay lit¬ 

tle stress on the authority of our 
MSS. of Livy, which are all ex¬ 
tremely corrupt. But in this in¬ 
stance the common reading is sup¬ 
ported hy the similar expression 
“ diem dicere” and the term “ con- 
dictio,” qua “actor adversario de- 
nuntiabat ut ad judieem capiendum 
(he XXX adesset’’ Gaius, IV. § 
18. “NT judieem dices " signifies* 
“ Unless thou wilt give me notice to 
come before a judge with thee, to 
have this issue tried.” 

For the matter of the transaction 
itself it may be observed, that the 
judge would have had to try simply 


the question of fact, whether .Appius 
had given vnidieuc, or possession, 
in favour of sl.iveiy or not. And it 
was manifest that if the judge found 
against Appius on this issue, such a 
verdict would have weighed strongly 
against him at Ins trial before the 
centuries On the other hand, Ap¬ 
pius wished to reserve his whole ease 
for the judgment of the centuries; 
for there, as he well knew, the issue 
tried was far less narrow, and the 
sentence would depend, not on the 
evidence as to a particular fact, hut 
on the general impression produced 
on the minds of the audience hy the 
speakers on either side; and to pro¬ 
duce tins impression, the feelings 
and interests of the judges were 
freely appealed to, so that the great¬ 
est criminal might hope to he ac¬ 
quitted, if his eloquence and the 
influence of his friends wer(^ suffi¬ 
ciently powerful. 
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from being cast into prison; and when they refused to 
interpose", he appealed to the people. The meaning 
of this appeal was. that he refused to go before the 
judge as Yirginius had proposed, and submitted his 
whole ease to the judgment of the people in the 
assembly of centuries. This he might legally do; but 
on the other band, bis refusal to have the question ot 
fact, as to his conduct in tin* affair of Virginia, tried 
before a judge, enabled Yirginius to assume his guilt 
as certain. Hut bail was not to be given to notorious 
criminals; it was thus that K;rs<> had defrauded 
justice, and Appius would certainly fly from Home 
before bis trial, unless he were secured within tin; 
walls of a prison. Accordingly, Yirginius. ordered 
him to be thrown into prison, there to await the 
judgment of the people. 

Hut that judgment he never lived to undergo. Livy 
chose to believe that he killed himself 1 ', despairing of 
the c\enf of the trial. Another account implies, that 
it was the accusers and not the accused who feared to 
trust to the decision of the centuries.-:; the tribunes, it, 
was said, ordered him to be put to death in prison ". 


V An obscure and corrupt passage 
of lh< dorus would appear to inti¬ 
mate, that by the new constitution, 
the art of one tribune could not he 
stopped by another; in other words, 
that the ordinary rule of Roman law, 
“ inelior est conditio prohibcntis,” 
was, m the case of the tribunes, at 
this time reversed. The words are 
fuv tie ol fii) avfK^un'ouri 

717)05 (iX'hrj Xovf, KVfiioi fivai roe ava 
fxtirov Kflficvov f.ir) KoiXveaOai. XII. 
25. Wessclmg and the other inter¬ 
preters understand t<>v ara fit mu' 
Xi )o"or, “ in the interval,’' which 
seems to me to be neither good (ireek 
nor sense. I am inclined to read 
to ava fifrrmr kc ifj-fi’ov, “the matter 
that was between them “ If ttie 
tribunes should disagree, they had 
authority m the matter that was dis¬ 


puted between them, so as not to be 
restrained by the veto of their col¬ 
leagues ” lint 1 am not yet satis¬ 
fied that this is the complete iesto- 
ration of the passage. 

15 Livy, III. 58. 

10 Dioinsius, XI 4G. “ This,” 

he says, “ was the general opinion,” 
0)9 ufV J) t o)i' 7roAXo>e VTroXijyns jji/. 
lie must have copied this from sonic 
annalist, although the oldest annalist 
could know as little as lhon\Miis of 
the puhlio opinion of the times of 
the deeeimns IVihaps the state¬ 
ment (•< 11111 ' from th* 1 mcmoiials of 
the Claudian family, winch would 
natural!) lie glad to impute such a 
crime to the hated tribunes. Rut 
that Appius was put to death m 
prison, is also the account given, by 
the author of the little work, “ Do 
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XVI. 


Fate of the 
othci <lo 
rcumi^. 


It would bo painful to believe that so great a criminal 
like the dictator Caesar, was not executed, but mur¬ 
dered; vet the utter uncertainty of a trial before the 
centuries, where so many other points were sure to be, 
considered besides the fact of the criminal’s i>ui 11, and 
the strange latitude allowed by the Homans to their 
magistrates on the plea of the public safety, render it 
not improbable that the tribunes dealt with Appius as 
Cicero treated the accomplices of Catilina in the very 
same prison. Cicero's conduct on that occasion was 
sanctioned by Cato, and by the majority of the senate; 
and certainly the crimes of Appius were neither less 
flagrant, nor less notorious than those of Cethegus and 
Lentulus. 

Another of the decemvirs, Spurius < )ppius A un¬ 
derwent a similar fate, lie was particularly odious, 
because he had been left with Appius in the o - o\em¬ 
inent of the city, while the other decemvirs were 
abroad with the legions; and because he had been a 
faithful imitator of his colleague’s tyranny. 11 is most 
obnoxious crime was his having cruelly and wantonly 
scourged an old and distinguished soldier, for no 
oflence, as it was said, whatsoever, bail, therefore, 
was refused to him also; he was committed to priso'n, 
and there died before his trial came on, either by the 
hands of the executioner or his own. The other 
decemvirs Ia , and M. Claudius, who had claimed Vir¬ 
ginia as his slave, were all allowed to give bail, or to 
escape before sentence was executed; and accordingly 
they all fled from Rome, and went into exile. Their 
property, as well as that of Appius and Oppius, was 
confiscated and sold at the temple of Ceres. 

Airis lllustribusand it is stated Augustus, it may be supposed to 

positively as a point which was not express the prevailing Opinion ill the 

doubted. And if this work was Augustan age. 

compiled, as Borghesi and Niebuhr Livy, 111, 58. 

believe, from the inscriptions at the 13 Livy, III. 58. Dionysius, XL 

base of the statues in the forum of 46. 
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From this point the reaction may be said to have 
begun. Vengeance having been satisfied, compassion 
arose in itspla.ee; the patricians seemed the weaker 
party, and any further proceedings against them were 
received with aversion, as a generous spirit cannot 
hear to strike an enemy on the ground. Accordingly, 
there seems from this moment to have been a division 
amongst the popular leaders; some thinking that they 
1 had done enough, and that in order to carry into effect 
the new constitution, nothing was so much needed as 
conciliation; while others believed that the patricians 
would never endure an equal government, and that it 
was tlu' truest wisdom, as they had once fallen, to 
keep them down for ever. As far as we, can discern 
any thing of individual character amid the darkness 
of these times, the two consuls and AT. Duilius were of 
the former of these two opinions; L. Icilius and L. 
Trcbonius were* of the latter. 

The state required, as Duilius thought, a general 
amnesty; and accordinglv he declared '"that Ik* would 
stop am further political prosecutions; that he would 
allow no man to he impeached, nor to be thrown into 
prison as unworthy of hail, during the remainder of 
th*‘ year. With the next vear, as he hoped, the new 
constitution would conn* into force, and then the 
liberty of the commons, and the peace of the nation, 
would be secured for ever. 

But as far as appears, the patricians observed that 
there were symptoms of a turn of the tide; and they 
hoped for better things than to he obliged to submit 
to the constitution of Duilius. The two consuls ' 0 went 
out to battle against the .Kquians and the Sabines, 
and returned, asserting that they had won great vic¬ 
tories, and claiming the honour of a triumph. No 
•doubt the boast of victories in that plundering warfare 
* Livy, III. 50 Livy, 111. 00—03. 
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chap, was often very unsubstantial; but in tbis case the 
'———— defeat of the Sabines at any rate seems to have been 
■ real and signal, for we hear no more of wars with 
them for a hundred and fifty years afterwards. Thy 
patricians, however, would grant no honour to consuls 
whom thev regarded as traitors to their order, and the 
triumphs were refused. Hut on this occasion, the 
consuls threw themselves into the hands of the more 
decided popular party; thev summoned the people ro 
meet in their centuries" 1 , and there L. Icilius, the 
tribune, with the consuls’ sanction, moved that the 
Homan people, by its supreme authority, should order 
the consuls to triumph. In vain did the patricians 
oppose the motion to the utmost; they had taken 
up an ill-chosen position, and the reaction here availed 
them nothing: the people ordered as Icilius proposed, 
and the consuls triumphed. 

Crow ing This, if the consular Fasti may he trusted, took 

stiengtli of 

tin- .m-to- place in August. Again the mist closes over the 

l'-iny, events oi the remainder of the year, and we can only 

It is not clear whether the vote walls. Besides, the ipicstion of u 
ill favour of the consuls' triumph triumph might lie more justly do¬ 
wns passed by the centuries or by elded by the people in the military 

the tubes. Livy’s expressions are, array of their centuries on t he ('ant- 

“tulit ad popnlum," not “ad pie- pus Martins, than by the commons 
betn,” and “ populi jussu triumphu- in their tribes in the forum. If 
turn est," not " plrbis jussu ” Yet Livy's expression, “ miinrs tribus 
the vote is passed on the motion of rngationem aceeperunt,” could lie 
a tribune, and it is said that " mimes relied upon, it would fro far to prove 
trilms earn rogatmnem aeeepermdthat the blending of the system of 
On the other hand, Dionysius says centuries with that of tribes, in the 
that the consuls summoned the pro- comitta cenhirmta, that most per- 
ple to the assembly, and the tri- plexing question of Roman consti- 
lmnes are represented as seconding tutorial Instory, began at least as 
their representation, rather than early as the time of the decemvirs, 
original mg the ipicstion themselves and probably accompanied the ad- 
jroAAn xijy ($t>v Aijy KtiTrjynpipr nmt, mission of the patricians anti their 
avvaynpevrrderwv m'rt.o, rail' bi/gup- clients into the tribes. Fitly years 
yaw XL 50. Tliese circumstances later, m the year 359, Livy speaks 
suit, best the count ta of cent uncs, of the “ pra'rogat mi trilms” and 
for the consuls could not, enter the the “jure vocalic trilms,” at the ro¬ 
oty without, laying aside their impe- India of centuries, without the least 
num, and so giving up their claim intimation that the system implied, 
to a triumph, and would necessarily in those expressions was then of re¬ 
assemble the people without the cent introduction. See Livy, V. is. 
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judge of their nature by the result. The reaction chap 

grew stronger, and was increased 1>\ all the inherent •—-' 

strength of an aristocracy, the most powerful of all . 
governments so long as it retains any portion oi its 
original vigour. The patricians were determined 
that the new constitution should never take effect; 
that then' should he no plebeian consul, and no ple¬ 
beian tribunes of the soldiers : whether, il these points 
t\ere carried, tlicv might he forced also to have no patri¬ 
cian tribunes of the commons, they cared but little. 

To meet this determination, the holder part of the , ’ n l ’'' c "'l l "‘ K!S 
leaders of the commons resolved that the magistrates' 1111 " 1 'g- 

lion Ilf till) 

for the present year should he re-elected. “ It the tu 
patrieinns will not have the constitution,” they said, 
a we will at least keep matters exactly as they now 
arc; we have two consuls whom we can trust to the 
death, we have 1 ten true and zealous tribunes, the 
leaders of our late glorious deliverance. If we retain 
these, the patricians will gain little bv their resist¬ 
ance.” But here again the division in the popular 
party made itself manifest: the consuls shrunk from 
the odium of re-electing themselves; Duilius was 
equally opposed to the re-election of himself and his 
nine colleagues. The lot for holding the comitia for 
the election of new tribunes happened to fall to him. 
lie resolutely refused’ 2 to receive votes for any of the 
last year’s tribunes; and as many of the voters would 
vote for no other candidate, it turned out that only 
five candidates could obtain that proportion of suf¬ 
frages out of the whole number 22 , which was required 

22 I.ivy, III 64. “ Cum ex vote- was required to constitute its suf- 

ribus tribunis licgaret nil ms se ra- frace * for if the votes of the tribe 
tmnem habiturum ” were divided amongst, so many can' 

‘‘Cum uln candidati tribus non didates, that, no one bad an ubsolute 
explerent.” “ Explerc trillion,” and majority ot the whole tribe m Ins 
“ cxplere centuriam,” signify the favour, the tribe was held to have 
obtaining such an absolute number voted lor no one. And so if no can- 
of votes out of the whole number didate had an absolute majority of 
contained in the tribe or century, as the whole number of tribes in his 

VOL. I. T 
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to constitute the legal vote of a tribe. Accordingly, 
when the sun set, he pronounced the comitia to be 
dissolved, and as all elections were to end in a single 
day, lie declared 21 that the voting for tribunes was 
duly finished; that the commons had elected no more 
than five, and that it must remain with these five to 
complete their own number. Accordingly the five 


elected tribunes chose to 
and two 25 of these are ex 
moderate patricians. We 

favour, the comitia were held to have 
voted for no one, and there was no 
legal return. 

21 There is much difficulty here 
in Livy’s narrative. After savin# 
that Duilius dismissed the assembly 
when only five tribunes had been 
elected, and that he would not. yo 
on with the election on any iiitiue 
day, “concilium dinnsit, nee delude 
eomitiormn causa liubuit.,” Livy goes 
on as follows, “ satisl'aetum lryi aie- 
liut, qua.' numero niisquam prijSjfiiiito 
tritiums, moilo ut relinquerentur 
sanciret, et ah lis qui cieati cssent 
cooptari eolleyae julieret Reeita- 
batque royationis carmen,” &e. 
Now this evidently iinjilies that Dui- 
hus referred to his own law passed 
m this very year, by which it. was 
made a eapilul offence in any t rilmne 
to yo out of office or to let the year 
expire without providing for the elec¬ 
tion of new tribunes to succeed him : 
and it appears that, this very law had 
contained a clause, aut.hor 17 . 1 ny the 
elected tribunes, if fewer than ten, 
to fill up their number by choosing 
their own colleagues. Niebuhr, on 
the other hand, supposes that this 
was a new law, now proposed by 
Duilius; and he therefore reads, 
“ et. ah lis qui creati essent cooplari 
collegas jubelmt,” referriny the verb 
to Duilius, instead of the common 
eadmg "juberet,” referring to the 
ormer law. I think, however, that 
he grammar is against this con¬ 
traction, for if Lay had meant 
hat Lfuihus brought forward a new 


themselves five colleagues, 
pressly said to have been 
may safely conclude, that 

measure, winch must have been 
done at a particular time and place, 
he would not have used the imper¬ 
fect tenses “aiehat” and “ rceita- 
bat,” hut rather “ dixitand “ rcci- 
tavit.” And besides, what likeli¬ 
hood is there that such a measure 
would have been passed by the com¬ 
mons at the very moment when they 
were complaining of Duilius’s eon- 
duet 15 Whereas it. is very conceiv¬ 
able that the clause appealed to by 
Duilius, had been mscitcd by him 
in Ins former law, perhaps with a 
view to the very object which he 
now r proposed*^) gam by it; namely, 
the seeming the admission of some 
patricians into the number of tri¬ 
bunes. And the clause would then 
have been passed without suspicion, 
as it involved no new' principle, as 
might seem intended merely to re¬ 
lieve the tribune presiding at the 
comitia from the fearful penalty of 
the law, in a ease in which he might 
be perfectly innocent; for it might 
not he in Ins power to secure the 
election of ten tribunes in a single 
day, if there was a very great num¬ 
ber of candidates. And thus the 
tenses aiebat and recitabat are quite 
right; for they express the defence 
which Duilius was in the habit of 
making, whenever Ins conduct was 
called in question. 

These were Sp Tarpeius and 
A Aternius, the consuls of the year 
300, who had passed the law “ De 
multae Sacramento ” Livy, III. 65, 
and Cicero, de Repub. II. 35. 
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all five were patricians, and that Duilius, hoping to chap. 

prevail by moderation and conciliation, took this —_/ 

opportunity to carry into effect one part of the new 
constitution, in the confidence that, after this proof of 
honourable dealing, the patricians for very shame 
would bo forced to fulfil the rest of it. 

In this, however, he was mistaken: they had no The new 
thought of fulfilling it, although by what means they W-t wide. 
\\Vre enabled to defeat it we can only conjecture. 

• Many years afterwards the patricians habitually set 
the Lieinian law at defiance, and prevented the ('lec¬ 
tion of a plebeian consul, whenever the eomitia were 
held by a magistrate devoted to their interests. lint 
how could they persuade lloratius and Valerius, whom 
they had so recently insulted, to enter into their feel¬ 
ings, and when the day of election came on, to refuse 
all vote's given in favour of a plebeian candidate ! 

Perhaps the opposition of the patricians was so deter¬ 
mined, that the consuls could not hut yield to it; 
they might know, that although the centuries should 
elect a plebeian,yet tin* curia' would not confirm the 
election by conferring on him tin' imperiling or sove¬ 
reign power; and above all, they might feel that there 
was not in the mass of the commons so deep an in¬ 
terest in the point as could overpower even the most 
resolute resistance. Thus they abandoned the new 
constitution to its fate: there was no election of tri¬ 
bunes of the soldiers, nor of a plebeian consul; only 
two patricians of known moderation were chosen, Lars 
Ilerminius 10 and T. Virginias ( a'limontanus, men 
who were not likely to abuse their power, and so to 
make the victory of the patricians insupportable. 

Jhus the hopes of Duilius were altogether disap- The^re- 
pointed, and the trihuneship had been laid open to the 

I.ivy, III. 65. The consuls at Ides of December. Dionysius, XI. 
this time came into office on the 63. Livy, IV. 37. 

T 2 
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C \\o P " I ,a * r ' ( 'i ;nis for nothing. The most moderate men now 

'—-saw that they had been deluded, and L. Trghonius, 

one of the five plebeian tribunes, was loud in his com¬ 
plaints of the treachery of the patricians, lie then 
proposed a, lawwhich enacted that the election of 
tribunes of the commons should frpm henceforth he 
continued till the whole number of ten wore elecved. 
w e read of no opposition to this law from any quarter; 
the patricians know that they must abandon then- 
hold on the trihuneship if they insisted on keeping all 
the curule offices to themselves, and probably they 
were anxious to leave no vestige of the new constitu¬ 
tion in existence, lest the commons, while any part of 
it«remained, should be tempted to demand the whole. 
Accordingly all things returned to their old state: 
except that the two orders wore r. nderod more distinct 
than ever by the positive law enacted by the decemvirs, 
and introduced into the twelve tables, bv which inter¬ 
marriage between them was strictly forbidden. 

'Vc Yii" ^ Uils impossible however that matters should so 
vmi.mfSof rest. The moderate consuls of the vear 1107 were 

lilt* V (Ullljr 

]>.itruiitnH succeeded by two men of a different character, M. 

(ieganius Macerinus : R and <’. Julius. Immediateh we 
hear again ot the young patricians, as in the time- of 
the decemvir Appius and ot Ka'so (. C )uinctius. The 
tribunes in vain endeavoured to break up their orga¬ 
nization, bv impeaching the most forward individuals: 
the consuls took their part, and repressed, sacs Tier, 
the combination among the tribunes without attacking 
the tribunician power in itself, and yet without com¬ 
promising the dignity of the patricians. This can onlv 
mean that private influence, corruption, or intimida¬ 
tion, wore used to deter the accusers from proceeding. 
Thus relieved from all restraint, the patricians went 
on more boldly : violence was constantly offered to 
Lav. III. 03. -- Livy, III 03. 
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individual plebeians; the young patricians, organized 
in their clubs, supported each other in their outrages: 
and even the tribunes, far from being able to protect 
their constituents, were themselves, in spite of tin* 
Sacred laws, insulted and assaulted. 1 he commons 
complained that they wanted tribunes like Icilius; 
that those whom tluw now had were no better than 
mere shadows. Id requires indeed no ordinary man 
fti act ihe part of popular leader against a powerful 
aristocracy. Keen in the forum the patrician clubs 
were now the strongest part % ; so great is the supe¬ 
riority of youth, high birth, training in martial exer¬ 
cises, and organization, over mere numbers. I tut 
when they left the forum, the tribunes were but. 
individual*, often advanced in hie w ilh lew slaves 
and no dependents; exposed in their own person*?, 
and still more in their families, to all the insults and 
oppressions which wealth, rank, and their numerous 
clients, enabled the patricians to offer. A\ hose spirit 
would not be broken bv such a trial .’ Who but the 
yen boldest and firmest of men would have scrupled 
to purchase securitv in private life from such constant 
persecution, by withdrawing in his public capacity 
that opposition which after all he might feel to be 
Impel? 


20 Shakspcare has truly seized 
tins jiomt in the character of the 
tribuneslnp, that it was generally 
lit Id by men of mature or even of 
advanced age; the tribunes who 
oppose Coriolunus are elderly men, 
like the dt\ magistrates of modern 
tunes; and the aristocratical party 
taunt them with their want of 
strength; “Aged sir, hand^ ofr” 

11 (Q£e, rotten thing! or I will 
shake thy hones out of thy gar- 
mints.’’ So the popular leader at 
Syracuse, Athenagoras, complains 
of the youth and presumption of 
Ilermocrates and his party. And 


this is natural, for he who has to 
make his own way to fame, cannot 
expect to he distinguished as early in 
life as those who are recommended 
at once to public notice by the cele¬ 
brity of their family. 

Afterwards, when the tribunes, as 
in the case of the (iruichi, were 
chosen from families, whu h though 
not patru lan were >rt in the highest 
degree noble, \oung men might he 
elected to the office; for then they 
enjoyed all the aristocrat ical advan¬ 
tages of hereditary distinction, al¬ 
though their office was still a popu¬ 
lar one. 


CITAP. 

XVI. 
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f TF'>R' In the next year, a member of the (^uinetian house 
was chosen consul, T. Quinetins Capitolinus. Aecord- 
ac ms inoly the story of the year is made up from some of 
ot t. gum.-the memorials of the Quinetian family, and is a mere 

tmh riie , . .. : , 

Canuk-ian panegyric ot the consul's great qualities in peace and 
in war. The real history of the year is lost almost 
entirely; it is only said ' 0 that the irritation of,the 
commons was continually becoming more yiolent, and 
that impeachments against individual patricians were 
constantly the occasion of fresh contests between the 
orders. Then the' panegyric succeeds, and describes 
how the FKquians and Yolscians broke in upon the 
Homan territory, and carried their ravages up to the 
very walls of Home; how there was no one who went 
out to oppose them'; and how the consul then called 
the people together, and addressed them so earnestly, 
and with such effect, that all internal quarrels wore 
suspended, eyerv man followed the consul to the Held, 
and a great victory was gained over the enemy. So 
ran the story, but on this occasion it has not found 
its way into tin* Fasti, and the annals of the year 
contain no record of a triumph obtained by either 
*vcm consul. When t c >uinetius and his panegyric disappear 
from the state 1 , the story of internal dispute's returns, 
and we find :1 the FKquians and Yolscians, together 
with the Yoicntians and Ardcatians, again threaten¬ 
ing Home from without. Hut the new college of tri¬ 
bunes contained a man of resolution, ('. (Ainuleius, 
and one to all appearance as wise as he was bold. 
He chose that particular reform out of mam in which 
the commons felt a deep interest, and in which many 
of the patricians sympathized with them; the repeal, 
namely, of that law of the twelve tables which forbade 
connubia between the two orders. Many families 


3D Livy, III 06. 
51 Livy, III. 06. 


33 Livy, IV. 1. 
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must have felt the hardship of this law; for mar- chap. 

rinses between patricians and plebeians were common, ,-' 

and as they were not in the highest sense leyal, the 
children followed the mother’s condition, not the 
father’s, and were not subject to their lather’s power, 
nor could inherit from him if he died intestate, (hi 
tins point there was a strong and <>eneral iceline; but 
the other nine tribunes \ encouraged by their col- 
ieapui'’s boldness, attempted to revive the question of 
the admission of plebeians to the consulship, and they 
proposed a law, " that the consulship should be thrown 
open, without distinction, to the members of both 
orders.” 

Here amiin the family memorials, and the annalists Tumult 

~ _ iheJ.uiKii- 

who compiled their narratives from them, tune left a 'v>" Tli » 
blank in the story. No patrician made himself re- i-»y» «*r- 
markable, either bv his magnanimous opposition to the 
commons, or bv his patriotic support of their claims; 
no memorable tale of outrage or of heroism was con¬ 
nected with these events, and thus they have been 
passed bv almost unnoticed. lint the short statement 
of Zonaras :i ,that mam violent things were said and 
doin' on both sides,” acquires something more of dis¬ 
tinctness from tin 1 mention made 1 >y Floras’' of a 
tumult which broke out on the hill Janieulum, headed 
bv the tribune (’anuleius. It seems then that the 
commons a^ain took up arms, and established them- 
selves not as before on the Aventine or the Sacred 
Hill, but beyond the d'iber, on a spot easily capable 
of beino' converted into a distinct city. 1 bus pressed, 
the patricians once more yielded, and the law of 
Canuleius, to repeal the decemvirs' 30 prohibition of 

’’ l.ivv, IV. 1. cum patro ns jmiffcrcntnr. Qm to- 

31 IJoXAa KUT a\Xrj\utv K(ii pUua nmltus in monte Janieulo, duce 
^Ae-yilt Tf kci'i (TrfuiTTov . \ II 19. ^ anuleio, tribuno jilebis, exursit. 

1J Tertmm seditionein meitavit Mom 11 , 1. 2 >. 
inatrnnoniorum dignitas, ut plebeii 3,1 Ia' V, b. 
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^iap. intermarriages between the two orders, was carried 
'-' without farther opposition. 

Iimli’JIuTc The success of ('anuleius encouraged his colleagues; 

ail d they now more vehemently urged their law for 
ira-uc-tor opening the consulship to the commons, lint this 

opening the 1 - 1 

cmi,nMn|. measure it seems excited a less general interest in its 
moi lB behalf, while it awakened a yet fiercer opposition. 

We may suppose however that ihe commons again 
occupied in military order, either the Aventinc or the 
Janieulum; for the patricians held meetings amongst 
themselves •'A which neither Valerius nor Iloratius 
would attend; and ('. Claudius, true to the spirit of 
his family, wanted to invest the consuls with full mili¬ 
tary power, and to commission them to attack the 
tribunes and the commons b\ force of arms. The 
( L >uinctii however, so said their family accounts, would 
have no violence done on the sacred persons of the 
tribunes; and their milder counsels led to a tempo¬ 
rary settlement of the contest. The consulship was 
to he suspended, but tribunes of the soldiers with con¬ 
sular power were to he appointed, and these might lx* 
either plebeians or patricians. What was to he tin: 
number of those tribunes is uncertain ; three only 
were actually chosen, hut Zonaras says A that accord* 
ing to the constitution of the office there were to he 
six, throe to he chosen from eaeli order. Perhaps the 
number throe had reference to the three old tribes of 
the Homan people, the lianmonses, Titiensos, and 
Luceros, and as those in the division of the centuries 
were now six, the sex suftragia, it may have been in¬ 
tended in like manner that after three patrician tri¬ 
bunes had been elected, three plebeians should he added 
to their number, like the first and second centuries 
of the three tribes, according to the system ascribed 

37 Livy, IV. 6. Dionysius, XL 35 VII. 19 Dionysius also agrees 
55. with him, XL Go. 
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to the older Tarquinius. At any rate, throe tribunes chap. 

wore elected; and, as Livy declares, throe patricians: —-- 

A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Atilius, and <'loelius A 

It is remarkable that two out of these three Scm- r ''i»'.hvpuuf 

cuds in the 

nronius and ('loelius, non 1 chosen from families espe- 
eiallv noted twelve years w earlier tor their violent a mm.- 
hostility to the commons, and for the pre;if strength 
of their hands of associated followers. This can hardly 
h?t\o beim a mere accident: it looks as it the patricians 
had made every effort to brinp them forward as »Afi- 
cient haulers in the stnipple for which they were pre- 
parinp. . I Jut apain the details are lost; and lb\_\’s 
storv 11 merely relates, that within three months the 
tribunes were called upon by the aupurs to resipn, 
from an alleped relipious informality in their election; 
that there was then a dispute, whether other tribunes 
should be elected, or whether consuls should bo 
appointed as before; that T. Ouinctius Iiarbatus, 
whom the patricians had appointed interrex, was on 
this occasion their leader; that the commons feel nip 
that only patricians would bo elected, whet her under 
the name of consuls or tribunes, thoiipht it \ain to 


J<( In the MSS of Li\ v, litis lust 
tuft uric is called “ T. (’elms,” or 
“ ('telms/' or “ ('.minis (Veil ms 
is the reading followed in Drukcn- 
boreh's edition, Imt Bekker lias 
adopted the eonection of Sigonms, 
“T (’loelius " In Diodoms the 
MSS. read Kmitos - , lor whnh the 
editors have corn eted koiVrto? 
(Quintitis, or Qumctius) In Dio¬ 
nysius, the eoinmon reading is kXe- 
<run- SocfXde, hut the cognomen en¬ 
ables us to correct this, and in the 
X at lean MS. it is rightly gntn hXi- 
X(oi< 2ik fXoi/ Niebuhr says, lhat 
I ■ Atilius must have been a plebeian, 
bei ause the Atilu were a jtlcheian 
family, and the L Atilius. who 
xx as tribune of the soldiers in 
3 f »G, is expressly called a plebeian by 
Li\ y himself. But this is merely 


the same (piesl ion ulm h deem s with 
respect to some of ihe deeeinxirs; 
and it never can he shown that there 
were not once patriuan houses of all 
those names, winch to us m the later 
history occur onU as plebeian, except 
where the plebeian family had been 
noble m some other < it v ol Italy, and 
was not of Roman e\tra< tion. I hus 
we do not hear of anv patriuan 
.Kill or Cieedn It is more probable, 
I think, that the three tnlmms liist 
chosen were patriuuns, and that 
three pleluians were to ha\e been 
added to tin lr number ; 1ml that the 
patnuans resisted this, and finally, 
to simplify the (pieslion, got rid of 
their own tnhunes also, and returned 
to the go\eminent by consuls. 

4,1 I )ionysms, X. 41. 

41 Livy, IV. 7. 
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dispute for nothing; and that thus in the end two 
consuls were appointed, L. l'apirius Mugillanus, and 
another Sempronius Atratinus, and all mention of the 
laws proposed by the tribunes of the commons was 
thus for several years laid to sleep. 

Another account represents T. t^uinetius not as 
interrex, but as dictator, and savs that in no more 
than thirteen davs he put an end to the contest, and 
then laid down liis office. And as we find the reeoid 
of a treatv concluded in this vear between Koine and 
Ardca, it lias been conjectured that the patricians 
mav have availed tluunselves of foreign aid in. putting 
down the opposition of the commons. It is certain 
that in the following \ear wc meet for the first time 
with the name of a new patrician magistracy, the cen¬ 
sorship; and Niebuhr saw clearly that the creation of 
this office was connected with the appointment of tri¬ 
bunes of the soldiers: and that both belong to what 
may be called the constitution of the \ear 1512. 

This constitution recognized two points: a sort of 
continuation of the principle of the decern virate, inas¬ 
much as the supreme government was again, to speak 
in modern language, put in commission, and the kingly 
powers, formerly united in the consuls or pnetiys, 
were now to be, divided between the censors and tri¬ 
bunes of the soldiers; and sceondlv, the eligibility of 
the commons to share in some of the powers thus 
divided. Kut the partition even in theory was far 
from equal: the two censors, who were to hold their 
office for five years, were not only chosen from the 
patricians, but, as Niebuhr thinks H , by them; that 


' l - J.ydus, de Magistrntdms, I. 11 \ ul II. |>. 391 Engl. Trans. 
38 But tlie infinite confusions of It appears that in alter times the 
the passage m which the statement election of the censors was confirmee) 
occurs, render its authority ex- by a lex wnturiata, as that of the 
tremely questionable oilier cuiule magistrates was by a 

" Niclmhr, Yol. II. p 410. Engl, lex curiata. Both were, then, a mere 
trails. formality; hut Niebuhr infers from 
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is, by the assembly of the curia 1 ; the two quarters ctiai’- 
who judged in cases of blood were also chosen from — J 
the patricians, although by the centuries. Thus the 
ci\ i 1 power of the old pnetors was in its most impor¬ 
tant points still exercised exclusively by the patricians; 
and even their military power, which was professedly 
to he open to both orders, was not transmitted to the 
tribunes of the soldiers, without some diminution ot 
rts majesty. The new tribuneship was not an exact 
image of the kinglv sovereignty* it was not a curule 
office, and therefore no tribune e\er enjoyed tin 1 
honour of a triumph 1 in which the conquering 
general, ascending to the Capitol to sacrifice to the 
guardian gods of Koine, was wont to he arrated m all 
tin 1 insignia of royalty. 

lint even the small slum 1 of pow er thus granted in non- 

1 _ ' ( qlulils .‘IS 

thcon to the commons, was in practice withheld from .. 

* . ominous 

them. AYhotlirr from the influence of the pntricnms 
in the centuries, or by religious pretences urged by 
the augurs, or bv the enormous and arbitrary power 
of refusing \otes which the officer presiding at the 
comitia was wont to exercise, the college ot the tri¬ 
bunes was for mam years filled by the patricians alone. 

And while the censorship was to he a fixed institution, 
the tribunes of the soldiers were to he replaced when¬ 
ever it might appear needful In two consuls; and to 
the consulship no plebeian was so much as legally 
eligible. Thus the victory of the aristocracy may 
seem to have been complete, and we may wonder 
how the commons, after having carried so triumph- 

# 

this difference between the censor- ovation, or inferK)rtrinm}ih, in which 
ship and the other magistracies, that the conquering general walked on 
the former was originally’ conferred foot instead of riding in his chaiiol, 
by the curia?, and confirmed hy the was not first introduced in the case 
centuries, as the others were con- of a tribune of the soldiers; and 
ferred hv the centuries and confirmed whether it did not mark in its origin 
by the curiae. the inferior rank of the general who 

’•* 5 Zoi.aras, VII. 19- It might be had gained it, rather than the less 
a curious question whether the importance of his military successes. 
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antly the law of Canuleius, should have allowed the 
political rights asserted for them by his colleagues, to 
have been so partially conceded in theory, and in prac¬ 
tice to he so totally withhold. 

The explanation is simple, and it is one of the most 
valuable lessons of history. The commons obtained 
those reforms which they desired, and they desired 
such only as their state was ripe for. They had with¬ 
drawn in times past to the Sacred Hill, but it was to 
escape from intolerable personal oppression^ they had 
recent]) occupied the Avcntine in arms, but it was to 
get rid of a tyranny which endangered tin* honour of 
their \vi\es and daughters, and to recover the protec¬ 
tion of their tribunes; they had more lately still re¬ 
tired to the danieulum, but it was to remove an insult¬ 
ing distinction which embittered the relations of pri¬ 
vate life, and imposed on their grandchildren in many 
instances, till' inconveniences, if not the reproach, 
of illegitimacy. These were all objects of uimersal 
and personal interest; and these the commons were 
resolved not to relinquish. Hut the possible admission 
of a few distinguished members of their body to the 
highest offices of state concerned the mass of the com¬ 
mons but little. They had their own tribunes for 
their personal protection; but curule magistracies, 
and the government of the (Jommonwealtltj seemed to 
belong to the patricians, or at least might be left in 
their hands without any great sacrifice. So it is that 
all things come best in their season; that political 
{lower is then most happily exercised In a people, 
wl^.'n it has not been given to them prematurely, that 
is, before in the natural progress of things they feel 
the want of it. Security for person and property ena¬ 
bles a nation to grow without interruption; in con¬ 
tending for this a people’s sense of law and right is 
wholesomely exercised; meantime, national prosperity 
increases, and brings with it an increase of intelli- 
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(fence, till other and more necessary wants bring satis- cn u*. 
^ . * ' t x \ 1 

tied, men awaken to the highest earthly desire of the '—— 

ripened mind, the desire of taking an aeti\e share in 
the ureat work of Government. 1 he Roman commons 
abandoned tilt' highest magistracies to lilt' patricians 
for a period of many years: but they continued to in- 
i rease in prosperity and in influence; and what the 
fathers had wisely yielded, their sons in the- fulness of 
time acquired. So the Knglish house of commons in 
therein of Kduard 111. declined to interfere in 
questions of peace and war, as being too hi”h for them 
to compass; hut they would not allow the crown to 
take their money without their own consent; and so 
the nation grew, and the influence of the house of 
commons greyy alone with it, till that house has be¬ 
come the great and predominant pirn or in the British 
constitution. 

If this y iew hi 1 correct, Treboniusjudged far more 
wisely than M. Duilius; and the abandonment of half 
the plebeian tribuneship to th(‘ patricians, in order to 
obtain for the plebeians an equal share in the higher 
magistracies, would hayc been as really injurious to 
the commons, as it was umveleome to the ]»ri<lo of the 
ifrislocraev. It \'as resigning a weapon with which 
they yvere familiar, for one which they knew not how 
to wield. The tribuneship yvas the foster nurse of 
Roman liberty, and without its care that liberty never 
would have crown to maturity. AVh.it evils it after¬ 
wards yvrought when the ]mhlic freedom yvas fully- 
ripened, arose from ^hat great defect of the Roman 
constitution, its conferring such extravagant pow'ers 
on all its officers. It proposed to check one tyranny 
by another; instead of so limiting the prerogatives of 
eyery magistrate and order in the state, whether aris- 
toeratical or popular, as to exclude tyranny from all. 

Jl ' llallam, Middle Ages, Yol Lit I> 71 , cd. Ii2'2. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

DIONYSIUS THE ELDER, TYRANT OF SYRACUSE. 

JI<i7rXirH' ^KnrLwi'd (fmcri (j>u)TT]3(VTn, rlvas vnoXapfidva TTpaypartKcordrovs 
dvbpas yeyoi’tvcu kui wvv v<s> TuXprjpoTdTovr, (Inttv, r ovv nr pi ’Ayatfu/cXca /cal 
Aiovvaiov tovs SttceXiairas —K«i rrepl ptv tcov toiovtcov dvftpa/v (Is (ttkttiktiv 
ay(iv tovs dvayivaxricovTas . . . kui KtiBdXov npocrnOtvai tov (TrtKthbiuTKovTa 
X iiynv — uppd^ei — PolYHIUS, X\ . 3;>. 


The history of colonies seldom offers the noblest chap. 

M XXI 

specimens of national character. 1 he ovracusan ——' 

1 . > " . Slate of 

people, made up in the course of a lorm alternation of Sy.anisc 

1 . \ r l • Iieloic (lie 

tyrannies and tactions, out of the most various eh'- tmunj <>f 
incuts, had been bound together by no comprehensive ' 

code of laws, and from tluur very circumstances they 
could not find a substitute for such a code in the au¬ 
thority of ancient and inherited rites of religion, and 
of the manners and customs of their fathers. 

The richer citizens, who often possessed very large iim», 
fortunes, were always suspected, and probably not Owdi-s. 
without reason, of aiming at making themselves 
tyrants; whilst the people possessing actual power, 
yet feeling that its tenure was precarious, were dis¬ 
posed to lie suspicious even beyond measure, and were 
prone to violence and cruelty. The Athenian inva¬ 
sion, by obliging the Syracusans to fit out a great 
naval force, had increased, as usual, the power of the 
poorer classes ', who always formed the great mass of 


Aristotle, Politic. X'. 4. 
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chap, the seamen in the Greek commonwealths: while on 
the other hand, although llermocratcs, one of the 
most eminent of the aristocratical leaders, had per¬ 
sonally displayed great courage and ability, and al¬ 
though tin- cavalry in which the richest citizens served 

r> 

had always acquitted itself wyll, yet the heavy-armed 
infantrv, which contained the greatest proportion of 
the upper classes, had gained little credit; and the 
victory over the invaders had been won by the seamen 
of Syracuse far more than by its soldiers. Thus the 
popular party became greatly strengthened by the 
issue of the invasion: llermocratcs and some of his 
friends were banished 2 , while Diodes, the head of the 
popular party, a man somewhat resembling the tribune 
llienzi, a sincere and stern reformer, but whose zealous 
imagination conceived schemes beyond his power to 
compass, endeavoured at once to give to his country¬ 
men a pure democracy, and to establish it on ifs only 
sure foundation, bv building it upon a comprehensive 
s\stem of national law. 

' 1 ° a, ' l of Of the details of this code we know nothing. 
Diodorus ascribes to it the high merits of conciseness 
and precision, and while he speaks of it as severe, he 
praises it for its discrimination in proportioning its 
punishments to the magnitude of the crime. I>ut its 
best praise is, that it continued to enjoy the respect, 
not only of the Syracusans, but of other Sicilian states 
also, till the Human law superseded it. This was the 
law of Syracuse, and Diodes was the lawgiver; while 
others, who in the time of Timoleon, and again in the 
reign of lliero, either added to it or modified it, were 
called by no other title than expounders of the law'; 
as if the only allowed object for succeeding legislators 

* Xenoph. Hellenic. I. i . ^ 27. 4 tov vopoOtrov. Dio- 

Thucydides, VIII. So. dor. XIII. 35. 

* liiodoius, XIII. 34, 35. 
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was to ascertain the real meaning of the code of ciiap. 

° XX] 

Diodes, and not to alter it. 

I >ut democracy and law, when first introduced r;ir ' ,ltB of 

, , , , . tlu* tuistV 

aniongst a corrupt ami turbulent people, require to be n.itKMi 
fostered under the shelter of profound peace. I In- ig.'niai n. 
luckily for Diodes, his new constitution was born to 
stofmy times; its promulgation was coincident with 
the renewal of the Carthaginian invasions of Sicily, 
after an interval of nearly a century. “ War,” says 
Thuevdides 5 , “makes men’s tempers as hard as their 
circumstances.” The Syracusan Government was en- 
paped in an arduous struggle; the power of its enemy 
was overwhelming, while every failure in military 
operations bred an increase of suspicion and disalfec- 
tion at home. Then the aristocrat ieal party bepan, 
as thev arc wont to do, to use popular lanpuape, in 
order to excite the passions of the multitude, and thus 
make them the instruments of their own ruin. They 


encouraged the cry of treason and corruption apainst 
the Generals of the Commonwealth; and personal pro- 
fiipaev was united with party zeal. Ilipparinus was 
a member of the aristocratical party; he was also a' 
desperate man, because lie had ruined himself b\ his 
exfravapance 11 ; both these causes united made him 
anxious to overthrow the popular Government ; and 
looking about for a fit instrument to accomplish his 
purpose, he found and broupht forward Diomsius. 


There must have been no ordinary promise of dm- i 
racter in Dionysius to lead to such a choice. He was i 


■mi- r .1 ] 1 v' 

<•1 at at tor of 
U ilS I >]on \ ‘•Ills, 


a younp- man under five-and-tweiily 7 , not distiiiGuished 
either for his birth or fortune, and his personal condi¬ 
tion was humble; he was a clerk s in some one of the 
departments of the public business. Dut he had been 


■’ III 82. Biatoc $ida<TKa\<>s, kcu ' Cicero, I useulan. Disputat. \ . 
7rpus tu napoyru ras opyas tcou noX- 20. 

\u)u ofxmot. * Demosthenes, Leptmes, prope 

6 Aristotle, Politica, V. 6 finem. 
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a follower of Hermoerates, and had accompanied him 
in his attempt to effect his return from exile by force, 
and had been wounded 0 in the conflict which took 
place on that occasion, and in which Hermoerates was 
killed. He was brave, active, and eloquent; the 
wealth 10 and influence of a powerful party supported 
him, and he came forward when men’s minds were 
wrought up to the highest pitch of alarm and irrita¬ 
tion ; for Agrigentum, after a seven months’ siege, 
had been taken and sacked by the Carthaginians, and 
tlie fugitives who fled to Syracuse for shelter, ascribed 
the loss of their city to the misconduct of the Syra¬ 
cusan generals, who had been sent to its relief, and 
had allowed it to fall unprotected. 

The popular party was no longer headed by Diodes. 
We do not know the exact time or occasion of his 
death, but the circumstances attending it are most re¬ 
markable. One of the laws of his code had denounced 
the penalty of death against any man who came into 
the market-place armed. This was especial]v directed 
no doubt against the aristocratical party, who wore 
'apt to resort to violence", in order to break up or 
intimidate the assemblies of the people, or to revenge 
themselves on any of the more obnoxious popular 
leaders. It happened that Diodes had marched out 
of the city on an alarm of some hostile inroad, perhaps 
that very attempt 15 of Hermoerates to get back to 


" Diodorus, XIII. 

It is said (hut at the beginning 
of ius career, when lie was fined, on 
one occasion, by the magistrates for 
addressing the people irregularly, 
I’hilistus, the historian, a man of 
large property, paid the fine for linn, 
and told him to go on speaking as 
much as he pleased, and that us 
often as the magistrates fined him, 
so often would he continue to dis¬ 
charge the fine for him. Diodorus, 
XIII. 91. 


11 As the aristocrats at Corevra 
broke into the council-house with 
daggers, and murdered the beads of 
the popular party to the number of 
about sixty, partly to escape from 
the payment, of a fine which they 
had lawfully incurred, and partly to 
prevent the passing of a decree for 
an alliance with Athens. Thucyd. 

HI 70. 

It is true, that, according to 
Diodorus, Diodes had been banished 
some tune before [Mil. 7-">] ; but 
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Syracuse by force, which has been already noticed, chap. 
But he was suddenly recalled by the news that the ———’ 
enemy were in the city, and, armed as he was, he has¬ 
tened back to meet them, and found them already in 
possession of the market-place. A private citizen, 
most probably after the fray was over, when the death 
of* so eminent a citizen as Ilormoerates would be 
deeply felt, even by many of his political adversaries, 
called out to Dioeles, in allusion tq his having appeared 
in arms in the market-place, “Ah, Diodes, thou art 
making void thine own laws!” “Nay rather,” was 
his reply, “ t will ratify them thus;” and he instantly 
stabbed himself to the heart. Such a spirit, so sin¬ 
cere, and so self-devoted, might well have been the 
founder of freedom and of legal order for his country, 
and saved her, had his life been prolonged, from the 
selfish ambition of Dionysius. 

JI is place at the head of the government was sup- Restoration 
plied, inadequately as it appears, by Daphmeus and cr.uAl 
Demarches A Diomsius played the demagogue ably; lxlle3 ' 
inveighing against the incapacity of the generals, re¬ 
presenting them as men of overweening influence u , 
and urging that the people would do well to choose, 
in their place, men of humbler means, whom they 
would be able more effectually to control. Accord¬ 
ingly the assembly deposed their actual generals, and 


his account of the affairs of Syracuse, 
between the Athenian expedition and 
the tyranny of Dionysius, is exceed¬ 
ingly fragmentary, and observes no 
chronological order It may be, 
then, that Diodes had been recalled 
pre\ umdy to the final attempt of 
Ilermotrates; at least the circum¬ 
stances of that attempt, and of the 
affray which led to the death of Dio¬ 
des, bear a remarkable resemblance 
to each other. See Diodorus, XIII. 
3 J and 73 

u Diodorus, XIII. 96. Daph¬ 
meus had commanded the Syracu- 

VOL. T. 


san troops which had been sent 
ineffectually to the relief of Agri- 
gent um. Diodorus, XIII. 86. De- 
mar ( hus was one of the generals sent 
to supersede llermocrates in the 
command of the auxiliary force 
which was co-operating with the 
Peloponnesians, on the coast of 
Asia Mmoi, against the Athenians. 
Thueyd VIIi hf>. 

11 Diodoi us, XIII 91. Aristotle, 
Politica, V. f> Aiovvaios Kurr/yo/jcoi/ 
Aa(f)vuiov Kin t£)V tt\ov(Tiojv T]Ciu)dr) 
rf/y TVfXiwti W, Sia ri]v 7 na- 

TfvOeis cos ftrjfUjTiKos cov. 
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chap, elected others in their room, and amongst these was 

'— v— J Dionysius. Thus far successful, he ventured on a 
more decisive measure, a general recall of exiled 
citizens It should he remembered, that in the con¬ 
tinual struggles between the aristocratical and popular 
parties throughout Greece, the triumph of one side 
was accompanied bylhe banishment of the most for¬ 
ward supporters of the other. Every state had thus 
always its exiles, like the fuoruscifi of the Italian re¬ 
publics, whose absence' 6 was essential to the main¬ 
tenance of the existing order of things, and whose 
recall was equivalent to a revolution. The Syracusan 
exiles were the youth of the aristocratical party, the 
friends and comrades of I Iermocrates, bold and enter¬ 
prising, proud and licentious, the counterparts of 
Ka'so Duinctius and of the supporters of the decemvir 
Appius; men whose natural hatred and scorn of the 
popular party was embittered by the recollection of 
their exile. An obdurate spirit is not the vice of a 
democracy; the kindly feelings of tfye people, their 
sympathies with youth and high birth, their hopes 
and their fears were alike appealed to; the tide was 
already setting towards aristocracy: the assembly de¬ 
creed a general recall of the exiles, and the revolution 
from that moment became inevitable. 

DioruThe overthrow of the constitution of Diodes and 

appointed 

captain- of the popular party was sure: but it was owimr to 

general of 11 . 1 • . . ° 

the Com- the terror of the Carthaginian arms, and the personal 

moiiwealtli, T . . 

ascendancy ot Dionysius, that there was set up m its 
place the despotism of a single man, instead of an 
aristocracy. Dionysius continued to attack his col¬ 
leagues l7 , no less ( than the generals who had pre¬ 
ceded them: “ they were selling Syracuse to the Car- 

11 Diodorus, XIII. 92. “ that he would not recall those citi- 

16 Thus it was one of the clauses zens who were in exile.” Demos- 
in the oath taken by every member thenes, Timocrates, p. "46. 
of the court of Heliaa, at Athens, 17 Diodorus, X1JI. 94. 
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thaginians,” he said; “they were withholding the chap. 
soldiers’ pay, and appropriating the public money to 
themselves: he could not endure to act with such 
associates, and was resolved therefore to lay down his 
office.” A dictatorship is the most natural govern¬ 
ment tor seasons of extraordinary peril, when there 
appears a man fit to wield it.* The terror of the 
coalition drove the French, amidst the full freshness 
°f enthusiasm for liberty, to submit to the des¬ 
potism of the Committee of Public Safety: and Pio- 
ny si us, bowing all minds to his ascendancy by the 
mighty ehartn .of superior genius, was elected sove¬ 
reign commander of the Commonwealth A It is said 
that I Iipparinus, who first brought him forward, was 
appointed as his nominal colleague; with as much of 
ical equality of power as was enjoyed by Lebrun and 
( ambaceres when they were elected consuls along 
with Napoleon. 

from this time forward Dionysius retained the Length<,r 
supreme power in Syracuse till his death, a period of h ‘ Bt “ ,gn ' 
nearly forty years. When he first assumed the govern¬ 
ment, the Peloponnesian war was not yet ended: and 
one of his latest measures was to send aid to his allies, 
the Lacedaemonians, when Sparta itself was threatened 
with conquest by the army of the Theban confederacy, 

' 8 aiT<,Kf),',Twp It is also should be invested with these 

not to be supposed that this title full powers, and that the people 
conferred that unconstitutional and should take the oath which in fact 
absolute power which the Greeks (Severed them, namely, “ that they 
faded ‘ tyranny.’ It implied merely would let their generals exercise 
rm unrestricted power of conducting their command at their discretion ” 
hr operations of the war, and re- See Thucydides, V). 26. 72. Hut 
leased the general from the neces- as the perpetual dictatorship at 
I -V of consulting the government at Rome was equivalent to a tyranny, 
home as to Ins measures, and of so Dionysius, by retaining his com- 
communicating his plans to them, maud for an unlimited time, and 
It was the title conferred on Nicias abusing the military power which it 
and his colleagues by the Athenians, gave bun for purposes wholly fo- 
when they sent their great expedition reign to its proper objects, did in 
to Sicily; and after the Syracusans fact convert it into a political des¬ 
had sustained their first defeat, Her- potism. 
mocrutes urged that their generals 

B b 2 
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headed by Epaminondas. In the course of this long 
reign he had to contend more than once with domestic 
enemies, and was always more or less engaged in 
hostility with Carthage. The first he crushed, and 
from the last, although reduced on one occasion to 
the extremest jeopardy, he came forth at last tri¬ 
umphant. Without* entering into a regular account 
of his life and actions, it will be enough to take a 
general view of his government in some of its most 
important relations at home and abroad. 

Dionysius owed his elevation, as we have seen, to 
the ascendancy of his own genius acting upon minds 
agitated by suspicion of their own government, and 
by intense fear of the progress of the Carthaginians. 
The recall of the exiles gave him a number of devoted 
partisans, and the war led to the employment of a 
large body of mercenary soldiers, who both from in¬ 
clination and interest would be disposed to support 
an able and active general. These remained faithful 
to him 13 , when his ill success against the Carthaginians, 
in the very first year of his government, had shaken 
his popularity amongst tin; Syracusans, and encou¬ 
raged them to attempt an insurrection. Nor was it 
the old popular party to whom he was most obnoxious, 
but the citizens of the richer classes, who as they 
would have rejoiced in the overthrow of the demo¬ 
cracy, so were no way pleased to see it succeeded by 
the despotism of a singl#man, under which they were 
sure to be the greatest sufferers. And partly perhaps 
from this very reason the poorer classes began to be 
better affected to his government, and he showed a 
desire to win their attachment. The knights, or 
richest class, fled from Syracuse in great numbers, or 
were banished, or put to death 20 ; a great mass of 
landed property was thus placed at his disposal; and 

19 Diodorus, XIII. 112, 113. 90 Diodorus, XIII. 113. XIV. 7. 
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there was besides, as in every state of the ancient ciiap. 
world, a considerable amount also of public land, of —* 
which wealthy individuals had ordinarily a beneficial 
occupation. With all these means in his power, he 
put in practice the two grand expedients of revolu¬ 
tionary leaders, a large admission of new citizens, and 
a division of the public and confiscated land amongst 
them. The new citizens were many of them enfran¬ 
chised slaves, to whom he assigned houses in Syracuse, 
as well as portions of land in the country. Thus the 
state of parties had assumed a new form; the better 
part of both the old aristoeratical and popular in¬ 
terests were drawn together by their common danger, 
while Dionysius was supported by a few individuals of 
the richest class who shared in the advantages of the 
tyranny, by the mercenary soldiers, and by the lowest 
portion of the whole population, who owed to him 
their political existence. 

Accordingly, as the knights had shown their hos- Fmitkss at- 

• ' ° . t< nipt to 

tilitv to his government, so also did that large body overthrow 

. r . . . . . . . - the power of 

of citizens of the middle classes, who m the ancient monism*, 
commonwealths composed the heavy-armed infantry. 

When Dionysius led them into the field to make war 
against the Sikelians, (the old inhabitants of Sicily, 
whom the (Week colonies had driven from the coast 
into the interior of the island,) they openly rose 
against his authority 21 , and invited the exiled knights 
to join them. This was one of the greatest dangers 
of his life; he fled to Syracuse and was there besieged, 
but the strength of the walls protracted the siege, 
and time led to divisions and quarrels amongst the 
besiegers. Meantime Dionysius engaged the services 
of a body of those Campanian mercenaries 2 ’, whose 
reputation for valour was so high at this period in 
Sicily, and by their aid he defeated his antagonists. 

51 Diodorus, XIV. 7. 53 Diodorus, XIV. 8. 
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chap. But wishing to break effectually so formidable a com- 

-- 1 bination, he offered an amnesty 23 to all who. would 

return and live quietly in Syracuse; and finding that 
few only, of the exiled knights accepted this offer, and 
feeling that the class of heavy-armed citizens was no 
less hostile to him, he took advantage of the ensuing 
harvest, when the citizens were engaged in getting'in 
their corn in the country, and sent parties of soldiers 24 
to their houses in Syracuse to carry off their arms. 
After this he began to increase his navy, the seamen 
beincr now the class of citizens on whom he could 
most rely, and further strengthened himself by raising 
an additional force of mercenaries. 


CauRfsof From this time till his death, a period of nearly 

the ]>emia- ’ 1 J 

jicucofins thirty-seven years, the government of Dionysius met 

government. . J \ ° ^ ^ 

with no further disturbance from any domestic ene¬ 
mies. Eight years afterwards, indeed, when the great 
Carthaginian armament under Imilcon was besieging 
Syracuse, an attempt was made - 5 by some of the 
knights to excite the people against him, and Theo¬ 
doras is said to have attacked him in the public as¬ 
sembly as the author of all the calamities of his country. 
But the influence of the commander of a Laceda-mo- 


nian auxiliary force 26 then at Syracuse was exerted 
strongly in his favour; his own mercenaries were for¬ 
midable; and in a season of such imminent danger 
from a foreign enemy, many even of those who disliked 
his government would think it inexpedient to molest 
it. On this occasion he tried all means to win popu¬ 
larity, mixing familiarly with the poorer citizens, gra¬ 
tifying some by presents, and admitting others to 


33 Diodorus, XIV. 9 . power, Trjv napciipfcnv notovvrat 

24 Diodorus, XIV. 10. This is Tali’ orrAaiii (sell, oi TvpavvoC', says 
the napuipe<TLs twv 071 X 011 ’, the dis- Aristotle, implying that Jt was their 
arming of those classes which usu- ordinary manner of proceeding, 
ally possessed arms, one of the most Pohtica, V. 10. 
well-known expedients of the Greek 16 Diodorus, XIV. 64, 65. 

tyrants to obtain or to secure their 16 Diodorus, XIV. 70. 
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those common tables or messes of the soldiers, which chap. 
were kept up at the public expense 21 . But the per- —' 

manent security of his dominion rested on his mer¬ 
cenary troops, who were ever ready to crush the 
beginnings of a tumult, on his own suspicious vigilance, 
on the ascendancy of his firm and active character, 
ami on the mutual jealousies and common weakness of 
the old aristocratieal and popular parties, among 
whom there seems to have been no eminent man 
capable of opposing so able a tyrant as Dionysius. It 
should be remembered that the far weaker govern¬ 
ment of the second Dionysius was only overthrown, in 
the first instance, by the defection of a member of his 
own familv; and when he was expelled the second 
time, the Syracusans could find no competent leader 
amongst themselves ; they were obliged to invite 
Tim<»leon from Corinth. 

All the ancient writers without exception call the nm-,p>vrru- 

c , . . K r ,,| . . mi'll» "-is 

governmont or Dionysius a tyranny . 1 his, as is ,i t\ninny. 


” Diodorus, XIV. “ 0 . Tunis Si 

in l To (TonriTlu 7ro/Tf I hat 

tins instilut'on of sysMlia, or 00111 - 
inon tables, was not pci 11 1 mr to the 
Luecdncnonmns, is well known it 
was practised at Cartilage, and even 
its first 01 loin was asenlied not to 
any (ireek people, hot to the <Kno- 
trians of the south of Italy. See 
Aristotle. Politic II 11. VII. 10 
Aristotle blames the Lacedaemonians 
for altering the character of the in¬ 
stitution by making each individual 
contribute lus portion, instead of 
causing the whole expense to be de¬ 
frayed by the public. The object of 
the common tables was to promote a 
social ami brotherly feeling amongst 
those who met at them ; ami espe¬ 
cially with a view to their becoming 
more confident in each other, so 
that m the day of battle they might 
stand more firmly together, and 
abide by one another to the death. 
With Dionysius, these common ta¬ 
bles would be confined to his guards, 


or to such of the soldiers as he could 
most rely on : they would he main¬ 
tained at Ins expense, and would be 
used as a means of keeping up a 
high and exclusive feeling amongst 
their members, as belonging to a 
sort of pnyileged order. And thus 
the oiler of admission to such a 
society would be an effectual bribe 
to many, as being at once a benefit 
arid a distinction. 

- s Keen Xenophon rails linn 
“ Dionysius the tyrant ” (Hellenic. 
II. 2, § 24 ) It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever. and confirms Niebuhr’s opinion 
that the Hellenics contain two dis¬ 
tinct works, and that the live last 
hooks were written many years later 
than the two first, when Xenophon's 
feelings were heroine more com¬ 
pletely eristoeratical or anti-popular, 
that in tlie latter hooks Dionysius is 
not called tyrant, hut is spoken of 
simply as “ Dionysius,” or as “ the 
first Dionysius.” The offensive ap¬ 
pellation was not to be bestowed on 
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well known, was with them no vague and disputable 
term, resting on party impressions of character, and 
thus liable to be bestowed or denied according to the 
political opinions of the speaker or writer. It de¬ 
scribes a particular kind of government, the merits of 
which might be differently estimated, but the fact of 
its existence admitted of no dispute. Dionysius Was 
not a king, because hereditary monarchy was not the 
constitution of Syracuse: he was not the head of the 
aristocratical party, enjoying supreme power, inasmuch 
as they were in possession of the government, and he 
was their most distinguished member; on the contrary, 
the richer classes were opposed to him, and he found 
his safety in banishing them in a mass, and confiscat¬ 
ing their property. Nor was he the leader of a de¬ 
mocracy, like Pericles and Demosthenes, .all-powerful 
inasmuch as the free love and admiration of the peo¬ 
ple made his will theirs; for what democratical leader 
ever surrounded himself with foreign mercenaries, or 
fixed his residence in the citadel ' J , or kept up in his 
style of living and in the society which surrounded 
him the state and luxury of a king’s court l lie was 
not an hereditary constitutional king, nor the leader 
of one of the great divisions of the Commonwealth : 
but be had gained sovereign power by fraud, and 
maintained it by force: he represented no party, he 
sought to uphold no ascendancy but that of his own 
individual self; and standing thus apart from the 
sympathies of his countrymen, his objects were essen¬ 
tially selfish, his own safety, his own enjoyments, his 
own power, and his own glory. Feeling that he had 

the ally of Lacedaemon and Agesi- he resided amongst the “ nautic 
laus. multitude,” and not on the heights 

58 Mitford's mistake in suppos- of Kpipolsp, which Mitford imagines 
ing that the island at Syracuse was to have been the citadel, will be 
not the citadel; and arguing that shown in a subsequent note. 
Dionysius was not a tyrant, because 
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no right to be where he was, he was full of suspicion chap. 
and jealousy, and oppressed his subjects with taxes at "— 
once heavy and capriciously levied, not only that he 
might enrich himself, hut that he might impoverish 
and weaken them. A government carried on thus 
manifestlv for the good of one single governor, with 
an £nd of such unmixed selfishness, and resting mainly 
upon the fear, not the love of its people, with whatever 
brilliant qualities it might happen to he gilded, and 
however free it might he from acts of atrocious cruelty, 
was yet called by the (1 reeks a tyranny. 

It was no part of the policy of such tyrants to on- n >- ‘-■'g* 

1 1 and spoil- 

courage trade or agriculture, that their own wealth Rums, 
might he the legitimate fruit of the general wealth of 
their people. ( )n the contrary, their financial expe¬ 
dients were no other than blind and brute exactions, 
which satisfied their immediate wants; it mattered 
not at what cost of future embarrassment. Aristotle 
names Dionysius’ government 30 , as exemplifying the 
tyrant’s policy, of impoverishing his people by an ex¬ 
cessive taxation. The direct taxes were at one time 
so heavy that it was computed that in the course of 
five years they equalled the entire yearly value of the 
property on which they were levied; then there was 

M I’olitira, V. II. thus be possible that a mail might 

31 Aristotle’s expression is, tv have paid in live years a sum equal 
7 Tti Tf yiij) tTf/Tu 1 fTTL limn <jLov TTjv to the rated amount of his whole 
iilirlav amuTav fi(T(i'T]i'uyn><u nvv- property; but that lie should lite- 
ijtiuu. This can only mean, I sup- rally have paid a sum equal to his 
pose, one of two things : either, as whole real property seems to me an 
1 have explained it in the text, that absurdity. To notice no other ob- 
Dionysius imposed a property tax jections, was it ever known that the 
of twenty per cent , so that in five money in any country bore such a 
years a man might be said to have proportion to the value of the pro- 
paid taxes to the amount of lus perty in it as to render it, possible 
whole income, or else that a man’s in five years to convert all property 
property was valued much below its into cash ? For the rest, the period 
real worth; so that twenty per cent, of five years here mentioned is re- 
on the rated amount of his property, markable, as it seems to indicate 
not of bis income merely, would be that the official valuation of property 
very much less than a fifth part of at Syracuse, as at Rome, took place 
xvhat he really possessed. It might every five years. 
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chap, the old fraud of debasing the coin 32 , the oppression of 

'—v— forced loans, which he paid in a depreciated currency, 
direct robbery of his people under the pretence of or¬ 
namenting the temples of the gods, and an unscrupu¬ 
lous sacrilege, which appropriated the very offerings 
to the gods, so made, to his own individual uses. 
With such a system, it is not wonderful that plunder 
should have been one of his favourite resources. The 
sale of prisoners taken in war, one of the most import¬ 
ant of the ways and means of the first- Cmsar, was so 
much a matter of ordinary usage in the ancient world, 
that it brought no peculiar obloquy on Dionysius, 
llut the sack of the wealthy temple of the Mater 
Matuta on the Etruscan coast, was considered as little 
better than piracy 3 ’; and it was reported that his 
settlement at Lissus, on the coast of Epirus, was 
mainly intended to further his design of plundering 
the very temple of Apollo at Delphi 31 . We read of 
his colonies up the Adriatic; but the only notice of 
any commerce carried on with those countries, men¬ 
tions merely the importation of horses from the coun¬ 
try of the Ycneti, in order that they might run in the 
chariots of Dionysius at the great games of Greece and 
of Sicily. 

in fortifies Every strong and able government, however opnres- 

and enlarges v ° 

Syracuse, sivc, is yet- sure to accomplish some works at once 


JS This, and the following in¬ 
stance of Dionysius’ exactions, are 
taken from the Second chapter of 
the second hook of the Gtconomica, 
commonly ascribed to Aristotle. 
This chapter, however, is clearly not 
Aristotle’s, hut as iMebuhr has 
shown (Kleme Ilistorische Schrif- 
ten, p. 412), must have been a later 
work, written in Asia Minor, and is 
a collection of all sorts of financial 
tricks and extortions, which are re¬ 
commended to the imitation of the 
satraps and officers of the mon¬ 


archies of Alexander’s successors. 
And whoever reads the whole of 
the collection will find no reason to 
doubt the truth of the stories about 
Dionysius, as being unprecedented 
or unworthy of him. 

Diodorus, XV. 14. Strabo 
calls it the temple of Ilithyia, or 
Lucina; and adds, that Dionysius 
plundered it in the course of an 
expedition to Corsica V. 2, § S, 

p. 220. 

31 Diodorus, XV. 13. 

^Strabo, V. 1 , § 4, p. 212. 
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magnificent and useful; and thus the extended walls chap. 
of Syracuse, which included the whole slope of Epi- —_ —» 
poise to its summit, in addition to the older eitv which 
the Athenians had besieged, were the work of Diony¬ 
sius. These were built 31 ' under the terror of a Car¬ 
thaginian invasion; and his docks for two hundred 
ships, or according to other accounts, for a far greater 
number, were constructed at once for defensive and 
offensive war against the same enemy. IIis works in 
the island of < trtygia had an object more directly self¬ 
ish. This oldest and strongest part of the city of 
Syracuse, which had originally constituted the whole 
city, was now, since the town had spread over the ad¬ 
jacent parts of the main land of Sicily, come to be re¬ 
garded as the citadel. Mere Dionysius fixed his resi¬ 
dence 37 , and built a strong wall to cut oil'its communi¬ 
cation with the rest of Syracuse j he also appropriated 
it exclusively to his own friends and his mercenary 
soldiers, allowing no other Syracusan to live in it. 

For the same reasons under the Human government, 
the island was the residence of the Homan pnetor and 
his officers 38 , and the Syracusans were still forbidden 
to inhabit it. 

Dionysius had owed his elevation to the terror in- ” F«nw.:N 
spired by the arms of Carthage; and the great service wan. with 
which he rendered to Greece and to the world, was ii,r it,i- 

I . ,, , . , , luu Greeks. 

ins successful resistance to the t arthagmian power, 
and opposing a harrier to their conquest of Sicily. 


31 Diodorus, XIV IS. 4 1, 42. 

37 Diodorus, XIV. 7. 'Those who 
understand the nature of the Greek 
citadels, that they always contained 
the temples of the peculiar gods 
of the people, and therefore were 
always the oldest part of the city, 
will understand that Epipohe could 
not have been, according to Greek 
notions, the citadel of Syracuse. 
On the other hand, the strength of 
the island of Ortygia well fitted it 


for purposes of security; and al¬ 
though its walls were washed by 
both harbours, yet we may be sure 
that it was at no time the residence 
of the poorest classes, such as com¬ 
posed the seamen of the state, but 
was appropriated to the oldest and 
wealthiest families. 

31 Cicero, Verres, V 32. lie 
calls the island, “ Locus quern vel 
pauci possint defendere.” 
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• C xvi P - ver . v difficulty °f his task, and the varied fortune 

k —v—' of his wars, show plainly that had Syracuse been under 
a less powerful government, it must have shared the 
fate of Selinus and of Agrigcntum. We do not know 
the causes which seem to have roused the Carthagi¬ 
nians to such vigorous activity against the Sicilian 
Greeks, immediately after the destruction of the Athe¬ 
nian armament. Had that great expedition been suc¬ 
cessful at Syracuse, it was designed to attempt the 
conquest of the Carthaginian dominions 89 and even of 
Carthage itself; and the Carthaginians are repre¬ 
sented by Uermocratcs ' l0 , as living in constant dread 
of the power and ambition of Athens. Yet four or 
five years afterwards we find them sending out to 
Sicily so large a force, that they might well have de¬ 
fied th e hostility of the Athenians; and the conquest 
of Selinus, Ilimera, and Agrigcntum, proved to the 
Syracusans that they were again incurring the danger, 
from which they had been delivered about eighty years 
before by Colon’s great victory of Ilimera. 

First treaty J n his first attempts to check the progress of the 

of Dionysius 1 in 

tinge* ar " Carthaginians, Dionysius was unsuccessful, lie was 
glad to conclude a peace with them, by which they 
were to retain possession of their own colonies, and of 
the Sicanian tribes in the west of Sicily. The sur¬ 
vivors “ of the people whom they had recently con¬ 
quered, of Ilimera, Selinus, and Agrigcntum; as also 
the inhabitants of Gela and Camarina, who had aban¬ 
doned their homes during the war, and had fled first 
to Syracuse, and afterwards to Lcontini, might now, 
it was stipulated, return to their own countries and 
live in peace; but they were to pay a tribute to the 
Carthaginians, and were to live only in open villages, 


” So Alribiades told the Spar¬ 
tans ; Thueyd. VI. 90, and added, 
rotavra piv rrapa toC aKpijitcrraTa 


(i&oroe, cur &LcvoTi6r/fieii, uktjkoutc. 
40 Thueyd. VI. 34. 
"•Diodorus, XIII. 114. 
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their cities were to remain dismantled and desolate. 
In the east of the island, Messana, Leontini, and all ' 
the Sikelian tribes, were to be independent ; these last 
were the old enemies of the Syracusans; and the 
Carthaginians naturally, therefore, made this stipula¬ 
tion in their favour. Thus Dionysius was left master 
of Syracuse alone; stripped of its dominion over the 
Sikelians, stripped of its old allies, the other Dorian 
cities of Sicily; while the dominion of Carthage, 
which a few years before had been confined to three 
settlements at the western corner of the island, was 
now advanced almost to the eastern coast, and by- 
means of the Sikelian tribes, whose independence had 
been just secured, it hemmed in, and in a manner 
overhung, the scanty territory which was still left to 
Syracuse. 

This treaty was concluded in the last year of the 
Peloponnesian war, according to the chronology ot 
Diodorus. It was virtually no more than a truce, 
delaying the decision of the quarrel between the two 
contracting parties, till one ot them should be in a 
better condition to resume it. Dionysius bad been 
crippled by his military disasters, and the Carthagi¬ 
nians were suffering from a pestilence which was at 
this time fatally raging in Africa. No sooner then 
was the peace concluded, than Dionysius began to 
undo its work. It had declared the Sikelian tribes 
independent; he found, or made a pretence for attack¬ 
ing them 12 ; it had stipulated for the independence of 
Leontini; he compelled the inhabitants to leave their 
city 1 , and to come and dwell as citizens in Syracuse, 
lie also destroyed the Chaleidian cities of Naxos and 
Catana 41 , and sold their inhabitants for slaves. lie 
cultivated the friendship of Messana, Ilhfc'gium 45 , and 


CHAP. 

XXI. 


He ] not tares 
to bleak it. 


4 - Diodorus. XIV. 14. 
43 Diodorus, XIV. 15. 


44 Diodorus, XIV. 15. 

45 Diodorus, XIV. 44. 
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ITcsuddenly 
declares w:ir 
on tlie Car- 
tha.pi mans, 
and la) a 
siege to 
Mot) a. 


the Greek towns of Italy; with Locri in particular he 
established a right of intermarriage, and he availed 
himself of it to take a Locrian lady as his own wife. 
He was busy in making arms and artillery 46 for the 
use of his armies, and in building ships, and arsenals 
to receive and fit them out becomingly. And after all 
his preparations were completed, finding that - the 
pestilence was still raging in Africa 47 , he determined 
to declare war against Carthage. This was in the 
fourth year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, about eight 
years after the conclusion of the last treaty. 

Dionysius had chosen his own time; the plague had 
weakened the Carthaginians, and the declaration of 
war against them, unexpected as it was, was preceded 
by a general plundering of their property IK , and a 
massacre of their citizens in all the Greek cities of 
Sicily. Dionysius marched immediately towards the 
Carthaginian territories; the forces of the several 
Creek cities joined him as he advanced; and be laid 
siege to the city and island of Motya % one of the 


three settlements which Carthage possessed in Sicily 50 
before her conquest of Selinus. Motya was one of a 
group of small islands which lie off the-western coast 
of Sicily, immediately to the north of Marsala or Lily- 
bamm. It is about a mile and a half in circum¬ 
ference ', and about three quarters of a mile from the 
main land, with which it was connected by a narrow 
artificial causeway. Like Tyre and Aradus in point 
of situation, it was like them flourishing and populous; 
and its inhabitants, being themselves of Tlioenician 
blood, were zealous in their resistance to the Greek 
invader. Attacked by an overwhelming force 5 ~, and 
seeing their walls breached, and their ramparts swept, 

y Diodorus, XIV. 41. •'« Thucydides, VI. 2. 

Diodorus, Xl\. 45. 51 See Captain Smyth’s Memoir 

48 Diodorus, XIV’. 46 . on Sicily. 

49 Diodorus, XIV. 47. sa Diodorus, XIV. 48—53. 
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by engines and an artillery such as had never before chap. 

been equalled, they did not yield even when the enemy —_ 

had forced his way into their city, hut availed them¬ 
selves of their narrow streets and lofty houses to dis¬ 
pute every inch of his progress. The Greeks then 
brought up their moveable towers, which had been 
built to match the height of the houses, and from 
these they threw out bridges to the roofs, and thus 
endeavoured to hoard the enemy. Day after dav this 
bloody struggle continued: the Greek trumpets regu¬ 
larly sounding a retreat when night fell, and calling 
off their combatants; till at length Dionysius turned 
this practice to his account, and as soon as the trum¬ 
pets sounded as usual, and the Phoenicians supposed 
that the contest was at an end till the next day, he 
sent in a party of picked men, who, before the enemy 
suspected their design, had established themselves in a 
commanding situation from which they could not be 
dislodged again. Then the whole Greek army poured 
into the town by the moles or dykes which they had 
thrown across from the main land to the shore of 
Motva, and the place was taken by storm. Neither 
age nor sex were spared by the conquerors; a few only 
of the inhabitants saved their lives by running to the 
temples of those gods whom the Greeks honoured in 
common with the Carthaginians, and these were after¬ 
wards sold for slaves. The whole plunder of the town 
was given to the victorious soldiers. 

AVhile the siege of Motva was going on, Dionysius 
had employed a portion of his army in endeavouring 
to reduce the remaining colonies or allies of Carthage. 

The Sicanian tribes y who were the principal inhabit¬ 
ants of the interior in the west of Sicily, submitted 
without opposition. But five places held out reso¬ 
lutely : Soloeis and Panormus, both of them, as well as 

55 Diodorus, XIV. 4S—54. 
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C xxi P ' Motya, Phoenician settlements; Egesta, whose quarrel 
'"~~ v —' with Selinus first brought the Athenians into Sicily, 
and afterwards the Carthaginians; Entella, and 
Halicyse. It was in vain that Dionysius ravaged their 
lands, destroyed their fruit trees, and attacked their 
towns; they remained unmoved in their fidelity: and 
even after the fall of Mo tya, when, the Greek power 
seemed so irresistible that the people of Halicyse then 
at last submitted to it, yet the other four still held 
out; and when Dionysius again ventured to besiege 
Egesta, the inhabitants sallied by night and set fire to 
his camp, and obliged him to abandon his enterprise 
with loss. 

( 1 1 eat Car- 11 ere ended the circle of Dionysius’ glory. The 

tliagimnn r * J 

ex|>edit!<m Carthaginians A provoked by the suddenness of his 

to Sicily. 1 . • . . . 

attack, bv Ins having taken advantage of their dis¬ 
tressed condition, and by the inveteracy with which 
the Creeks were pursuing all of their name and race, 
were roused to extraordinary exertion. An immense 
army was raised of Africans and Spaniards; hut the 
Cauls, so constantly employed in the Punic wars, had 
not yet crossed the Alps, or become known to the 
civilized nations of the south, so that there were none 
of them in the armament now collected for the invasion 
of Sicily. As it was, however, the Carthaginian force 
was estimated by Timams at 100,000 men, and it was 
commanded by Imilcon, the supreme military chief of 
the Commonwealth. The expedition landed at Panor- 
mus, and every thing gave way before it. Motya was 
instantly recovered; the Sicanians left Dionvsius to 
join their old friends the Carthaginians; Dionysius 
himself retreated upon Syracuse ; and the seat of war 
was removed almost instantaneously from the western 
to the eastern extremity of the island, from Motya and 
Egesta to Syracuse. 

Diodorus, XIV. 54, 55. 
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Imilcon advanced 53 along the northern coast towards chap. 

° # XXI 

Messina, being anxious to possess that important —- 

place, and so intercept any succours which might he 
sent to the aid of Dionysius, either from the Creek Syracuse, 
states of Italy, or from Greece itself. lie took 
Messina, defeated the Syracusans in a sea-light off 
('iftana, and then, being completely master of the 
held, he proceeded to lav siege to Syracuse by sea and 
land; his ships occupied the great harbour, while with 
his army he held all the most important points on 
shore: the headland of l’lemyrium, which forms the 
southern side of the great harbour, the temple of 
Olympian .lupiter on the right bank ot the Anapus, 
and the suburb of Xeapolis, just without the walls of 
Aeradina, and under the cliffs ot hpipohe. I lie 
position of Epipolm itself, which the Athenians had 
at first occupied with so much effect, and which they 
afterwards neglected to their ruin, was now secured 
against an cncmv b\ the walls lately carried round its 
whole extent by Dionysius. 

dims the Greek power in Sicily was reduced 
if were to one little* spark, which 
seemed likely to extinguish; lmt on 
depended the existence of Home and 
world. Had Carthage become the sovereign of all 
Sicilv, her power, in its full and undecaycd vigour, 
must have immediately come into contact with the 
nations of Italy; and the Sanmite wars of Home might 
have ended in the destruction of both the contending 
nations, when their exhausted strength had left them 
at the mercy of a powerful neighbour. Hut this was 
not to he, and Dionysius was inspired with resolution 
to abide4he storm, that so he might fulfil that purpose 
ot (iod’s providence which designed the Greek power 
in Sicily to stand as a breakwater against the ad- 
M Diodorus, XIV. 57—03. 
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XXI. 


Dionysius 
proposes to 
cs(aj>c from 
Sicily. 


The Car¬ 
thaginian 
armament 
crippled bv 
an epidemic 
sickness. 


vances of Carthage, and to afford a shelter to the yet 
unripened strength of Rome. 

The condition of Dionysius seemed desperate. 
Blockaded by sea and land, with a people impatient 
of his despotism, with a force of mercenaries, who, the 
moment that he became unable to pay them, might 
betray him, either to the enemy without the walls,'or 
to his political adversaries within; he held a council 
with his friends in the citadel, and expressed his pur¬ 
pose of leaving Syracuse to its fate, and attempting to 
effect his own escape by sea. < >ne of them boldly 
answered 50 , “A king’s robe is a noble winding-sheet.” 
At these words the spirit of Dionysius rose with in 
him, and he resolved to live or die a king. 

But his deliverance was effected bv another power 
than his own. The spots where the small Sicilian 
rivers make their way into the sea, are during the 
summer notoriously unhealthy: a malaria fever is 
almost the certain consequence of passing a single 
night in any village so situated. The shore near the 
mouth of the Anapus, and the marshy plain immedi¬ 
ately behind it, would be absolutely pestilential to an 
army quartered there during the heats of summer; 
and the Athenians, when besieging Syracuse seventeen 
years before, had severely suffered from its influence 7 . 
But now the season was unusually hot, and from the 
prevalence of epidemic disease in Africa about this 
period, it is likely that the constitutions of many of 
the Cartha ginian soldiers would be more than usually 
susceptible of infection. Accordingly 8 , the disorder 
which broke out in the besieging army more resembled 
the most malignant pestilence than any ordinary form 
of marsh or malaria fever. The patients i^re com- 


50 KaX<Jv (o-tiv (vru(hiov 17 n<pav- 11 Thucydides, VII. 47. 
vis- Isocrates, Archidamus, § 49, 6! Diodorus, XIV. 70 , 71. 

p. 125. 
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monly carried off in five or six days; and the disease 
was either really so contagious, or was imagined to he 
so, that no one dared to visit the sick, or to pay them 
the most necessary attentions: and thus all who were 
taken ill were left to die without relief. 


CHAP. 

xxi. 


This visitation broke both the power and the spirit n lonysius 
of’the Carthaginians. Dionysius 50 now made a sally ^ then fleet. 


and attacked them both by sea and land, lie carried 


their post at the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, and 
that at Daseon, at the very bottom of the harbour, on 
the right of the^Anapus, where the Athenians first 
effected their landing. Here he found their ships 
drawn up on the beach, and he instantly set fire to 
them. Meanwhile the Syracusan fleet advanced right 
across the harbour, and surprised the enemy’s ships 
before they could be manned and worked out from 
the shore to offer battle. Thus taking them at a dis¬ 
advantage, the Greeks sunk or shattered them with¬ 
out resistance, or surrounded them and carried them 
by boarding. And now the flames began to spread 
from the ships on the beach to those which lay afloat 
moored close to the shore. These were mostly mer¬ 
chant ships, worked by sails like ours, and conse¬ 
quently, even while at anchor, they had their masts up 
and their standing rigging. As the flames caught 
these and blazed up into the air, the spectacle afforded 
to the Syracusans on their walls was most magnificent. 
The crews of the burning' ships leaped overboard, and 
left them to their fate; their cables were burnt, and 
the blazing- masses began to drift about the harbour, 
and to run foul of one another; while the crackling of 
the flames, and the crashing of the falling masts and 
of the s;des of the ships in their mutual shocks, heard 
amidst volumes of smoke and sheets of fire, reminded 
the Syracusans of the destruction of the giants by the 


** Diodorus, XIV. 72—75. 

c c 2 
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<fg- thunder of Jove, when they had assayed in their pride 
'——' to storm (llympus f '°. 

^ ^ us c a W«d, us they thought, by the manifest inter- 
cusans. position of I leaven to finish the work, the very old 
men and boys of Syracuse could bear to look on idly 
from their walls no longer, but getting into the large 
punts or barges 61 which were ordinarily used for ferry¬ 
ing men and cattle across the harbour, they put out 
to sea, to save and capture such of the enemy’s ships 
as the fire had not yet destroyed. But the walls were 
crowded with fresh spectators; for the report of the 


victory became more and more decided, the women, 
children, and slaves, all poured out from their houses, 
and hastened to enjoy with their own eves the sight 
ot this wonderful deliverance. When the day was 
over, the Carthaginian naval force was almost .utterly 
destroyed, while Dionysius encamped on the ground 
which he had won near the temple of ( Hympian Jupi¬ 
ter, having the remnant of the besieging army shut 
in between his position on one side, and the walls of 
Syracuse on the other. 

f> u( Jmilcon had no hope of continuing the contest 
tl “ lg " m " 8 - with success any further, lie offered all the treasure 
in bis Camp, amounting to three hundred talents, to 
purchase the unmolested retreat of the remainder of 
his armament, “ This,” said 1 fionysius, “ cannot be 
granted; but 1 will consent that the native Carthagi¬ 
nians shall be allowed to escape by night to Africa, 


6,1 Diodorus, XIV. 73. Tins 
whole description seems to have 
been taken from the history of I’hi- 
hstus, who was probably an eye¬ 
witness of the scene : so that, the 
comparison is not to be regarded as 
the mere Hotinsli of a writer, fur re¬ 
moved in lime and space from the 
action which surest ed it, but as 
one which really arose m the minds 
of the Syracusans, amidst the ex¬ 
citement and enthusiasm of the 


actual spectacle. 

01 Td jropgutla. Diodorus, XfV. 
74. This is one of the touches 
which seem to arctic that the writer 
of the description was at any rate a 
Syracusan, familiar with the har¬ 
bour of Syracuse. No explanation 
is ffiven by him, because the use of 
these mipfificut was to linn so faini- 
har, that he could not fancy that 
any was requisite. 
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.stipulating nothing for their subjects and allies.” lie chap. 
foresaw that if the head were thus taken from the —-—' 
hodv, the body would instantly fall into his power; 
and he was not sorry to impress the Africans, Iberians, 
and Sikelians, with a strong sense of the selfish arro¬ 
gance of the ('arthaginians, who thinking only of 
themselves, abandoned their allies to destruction with¬ 
out scruple. Accordingly when the Carthaginians 
had escaped, the rest of the armament attempted to 
provide as they could for their own safety. The Sike¬ 
lians and Africans were obliged to lav down their 
arms, after the former had endeavoured in vain to 
make good their retreat to their own country; but the 
Iberians held together, and made so formidable a show 
of resistance, that Hiomsius readily listened to their 
proposals of entering into his service. They became 
a part of his mercenary army: and while they helped 
to secure his power against his domestic enemies, they 
also added to the glory of his arms abroad; and in the 
strange vicissitudes of human fortune, these same Ibe¬ 
rians, who had been enlisted in Spain, taken thence 
to Africa, and afterwards had crossed the sea to Sicily 
as invaders, were, some years later, sent o\er from 
Sicily to (1 recce"-’, as a part of the auxiliary force sent 
by Diomsius to aid the Lacedaunonians; and fought 
with distinction in Laconia under the eye of Agesilaus, 
against the invading army of Kpaminondas. 

Thus was Dionysius saved from imminent ruin, and state <*f ti, c 

■ . Onrtli.ip- 

the Creek power in Sicily was preserved. J1 is subse- [><■««■ 

1 * * in Sicily 

ijucnt wars with Carthage were ot no importance: lor 
amidst much variety of fortune in particular engage¬ 
ments, the relations of the two states were never mate¬ 
rially altered; the Carthaginians remained masters of 
all the western part of the island, while the eastern 
part continued to be under the dominion of Dionysius. 

6 * Xenophon, Hellenic. VII. 1. § 20. 
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Dionysius 
prepares to 
uttacK the 
Italian 
Greeks. 


Uattlo of 
the IIcllo- 
poruB, and 
conquest of 
Rhegium. 


After the destruction of this great armament, Dio¬ 
nysius felt himself able to carry on his plans of con¬ 
quest against the Greeks of Italy. One of his first 
measures was to people the important city of Messana. 
The remains of the old citizens, who had been driven 
out by the Carthaginians, returned to their home after 
Imileon’s defeat; but their numbers were so thimled 
that Dionysius added to them a large body of new 
citizens from Locri on the Italian coast, his old and 
firm ally, and from a Locrian colony c: ’, Medama, on 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, which had probably been lately 
conquered by the Lueanians. With these there were 
at first joined some exiles from old Greece, of the race 
of the old Messenians; but afterwards, to satisfy the 
jealousy of Lacedaemon, they were removed from Mes¬ 
sana, and founded for themselves the ncw*city of 
Tyndaris “. 

The principal object of Dionysius’ hostility among 
the Greek cities of Italy was Ithegium. The Khegians 
had favoured his political adversaries, and had per¬ 
sonally affronted him by refusing to allow him the 
right of intermarriage with their citizens. But his 
ambition led him to desire the dominion of all the coast 
of Italy on the Ionian Sea; and he entered into a 
league with the Lueanians, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, hoping that they might exhaust the Greek cities, 
by their constant plundering warfare, and that he 
might then step in to reap the harvest. His defeat 
of the combined army of the Italian Greeks on the 
banks of the Helleporus 6: ’, and his conquest of Rhe- 


“ Diodorus, XIV. 78. The pre¬ 
sent reading in the text of Diodorus 
is Mfftifimiovs, for which Cluverius 
has conjectured Mtfyiru'ovr. Mt8a- 
fiainvs would be still nearer the pre¬ 
sent reading, and Mt'8 afia is the 
name of the city in Strabo, VI. F. 
$ 5, p. 25(>, and, it is said, on one 


of its coins. Medama, or Mesma, 
is described as a Locrian colony 
by Strabo, in the passage above 
quoted, and by Scymnus Chius, V. 
307. 

61 Diodorus, XIV. 78. 

65 Polybius calls the river “ El- 
leporus,” 1. 6. Diodorus calls it 
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gium™, Caulon 07 , and Hipponium ° 8 , are the principal chap. 
events of this contest. He enlarged Syracuse, hv re- 
moving thither the whole or a great part of the popu¬ 
lation of the conquered cities; and his increased power 
and influence on the Italian coast facilitated those 
farther plans of aggrandizement which have been 
already noticed, his settlements at Issa and Lissus, and 
on the coast of J’icenum, his alliance with the Illyrians, 
and his trade in the Adriatic. 

'l'lius powerful at home and abroad, and possessing D.omsms 
a far greater dominion than any prince or state in old.* istsfto 

, • ■ • y . oiuiipi.m 

(irecce, Dionysius vet felt that (irecce was as it were ... 

the heart and life of the civilized world, and that noim/mi 
glory would he universal or enduring unless it had Mimin' 
received its stamp and warrant from the genius of 
Athens. He sent chariots to Olympia, to contend for 
the prize at the (>1\ mpie games' 7 "; he sent over also 
rhapsodists, most eminent for the powers of their voice 
and tlu^-harm of their recitation, to rehearse his poems ; 
and he was repeatedly a candidate for the prize of 
tragedy at Athens. Alexander, indeed, scorned to 
contend for victory at the < flyinpic games unless kings 
could he his competitors; hut in such matters there was 
a wide difference between a king and a tyrant, between 
the descendant of a long line of princes b°, sprung 
from Hercules, the son of Jove, and the humble citizen 
of Syracuse, whom his fortune had unexpectedly raised 
to greatness. There is a story that the public feeling 
at Olympia was so strong against 1 )ionysius as a tyrant 71 , 
that the tents of his theori, or deputies to the < flympic 

“Helortw,” XIV. 104. I suspect the Macedonian king of the snine 
that the true reading in Polybius name, who reigned during the IVr- 
wouhl he “ Helleporus.” Sian invasion, was to lie ad- 

cc Diodorus, XIV. ;l. untied as a eonijietilor tortile prize 

e ‘ Diodorus, XIV. JoG. at the Olympic games, even m the 

Diodorus, XIV. 107 . foot-race, and he ran accordingly in 

69 Diodorus, XIV. 109 . the stadium. See Herodotus, V. 

70 In an earlier age, however, an 22. 

ancestor of the great Alexander, 71 Diodorus, XIV. log 
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chap, assembly, were plundered, and the recitation of his 
'—C — J verses drowned amidst the clamour and hisses of the 
multitude. Put whether this he true or false, ire 
know that at Athens his tragedies were by no means 
regarded as contemptible; he gained on different oc¬ 
casions the second and third prizes, and at last his 
tragedy entitled, “Hector ransomed 7 ",” was judged 
worthy of the highest prize. 

H, “ '" trr - This evident desire of intellectual fame, united with 

course with # # ' 

n>.,r ; ,UH the powers of earning it, tempted the philosophers of 
Greece to believe that they should find in Diomsius a 
man who could sympathize with them in spite of his 
political greatness, and would rejoice to associate with 
them on equal terms, l’lato visited Syracuse ”, and 
Isocrates”, at a safer distance, addressed to Dionysius 
a letter of compliment from Green 1 . As long as they 
remained on the opposites shores of the Ionian Sea, the 
philosopher and the tyrant might correspond with each 
other without offence. Put many are the stories which 
show the folly of supposing that an equality of mind 
can triumph over the differences of rank and power. 
No man can associate freely with another, when his 
life is at the mercy of his companion’s caprice. Plato 
soon returned to Greece, with a lesson from some of 
the philosophers of Syracuse, “that men of their pro¬ 
fession would do well either to shun the societv of 
tyrants ”, or else in their intercourse with them, to 
study how they could please them most.’* This advice 
is said to have been occasioned by a practical lesson 
given to Plato by Dionysius, which ought to have ren¬ 
dered it superfluous; the story ran, that the tyrant was 

72 Diodorus, XV. 74 . although the fact of his having cor- 

73 Diodorus, XV. 7- responded with them may he true 

71 Whether the letters professing notwithstanding 

to be written from Isocrates to Dio- 75 Diodorus, XV. 7. AH ruv 
nvsms and Philip of Macedon, and trofpuv rols rupavvoLs 17 air ijKHTTa r/ 
published at the end of his orations, at rj&ivTa opiXclv. 
are genuine, may well be doubted; 
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so offended with something that Plato had said, that chap. 
he sent him forthwith to the slave-market, and had 'A—< 

him sold as a slave, hut that the philosophers imme¬ 
diately redeemed him hy a general subscription 
amongst themselves, aifll then urged him to quit Sicily. 

A similar story is told of the poet Philoxcnus, whom 
Diwnvsius is said to have sent from his own table to 
his prisons in the quarries, because he had expressed 
an unfavouHable opinion of the tyrant’s poetry. These 
stories mav deserve hut little credit for the particular 
facts; yet the intercourse between Frederick of Prussia 
and Voltaire was interrupted in a similar manner, and 
the presumption of literary men on the one hand, and 
the pride of rank and power on the other, are likely 
to lead to such results. 

That the despot of Syracuse should not scruple to n is pii\atc 
send a poet to the quarries and to sell a philosopher 
in the slave-market, is nothing wonderful. We may 
be more unwilling to believe the reports of the state 
of miserable fear to which suspicion could reduce one 
so able and so daring as Dionysius, “lie could 
trust no man,” it was said ;r ', “but a set of miserable 
freedmen, and outcasts, and barbarians, whom he 
made his body-guard. He fenced his chamber with 
a wide trench, which he crossed by a drawbridge; he 
never addressed the Syracusan people but from the 
top of a high tower, where no dagger could reach 
him; he never visited his wives without having their 
apartments previously searched, lest they should con¬ 
tain some lurking assassin; nav, he dared not allow 
himself to he shaved by any hands except his own 
daughters’; and even them he was afraid to entrust 
with a razor; but taught them how to singe off his 
heard with hot walnut shells.” Much of this is pro¬ 
bably exaggeration, but the Greek tyrants knew that 
76 Cicero, Tusculan. Disputat. V. 20. 
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XXL 


Peculiar 
character of 
the ancient 
trnuinio8. 


to kill them was held to he no murder; and it is no 
shame to Dionysius, if his nerves were overcome by 
the hourly danger of assassination, a danger which 
appalled even the iron courage of Cromwell. 

The Greeks had no abhoflRence for kings: the de¬ 
scendant of a hero race, ruling over a people whom 
his fathers had ruled from time immemorial, was no 
subject of obloquy, either with the people or with the 
philosophers. But a tyrant, a'man of low* or ordinary 
birth, who by force or fraud had seated himself on 
the necks of bis countrymen, to gorge each prevailing 
passion of his nature at their cost, with no principle 
but the interest of his own power, such a man was re¬ 
garded as a wild beast, that had broken into the fold 
of civilized society, and whom it was every one’s right 
and duty by any means, or with any weapon, presently 
to destroy. Such mere monsters of selfishness, Chris¬ 
tian Europe has rarely seen. If the claim to reign by 
“the grace of God" lias given an undue sanction to 
absolute power, yet it has diffused at the same time a 
sense of the responsibilities of power, such as the 
tyrants, and even the kings of the later age of Greece, 
never knew. The most unprincipled of modern sove¬ 
reigns would yet have acknowledged, that he owed a 
duty to his people, for the discharge of which he was 
answerable to God; hut the Greek tyrant regarded 
his subjects as the mere instruments of his own grati¬ 
fication; fortune, or his own superiority, had given 
him extraordinary means of indulging his favourite 
passions, and it would be folly to forego the opportunity. 
It is this total want of regard for his fellow-creatures, 
the utter sacrifice of their present and future improve¬ 
ment, for the sake of objects purely personal, which 
constitutes the guilt of Dionysius and his fellow- 
tyrants. In such men all virtue was necessarily 

nor occasional 


blighted; neither genius, 


nor courage, 
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signs of human feeling, could atone for the deliberate 
wickedness of their system of tyranny. Brave and 
able as Dionysius was, active, and temperate, and 
energetic, he left behind him no beneficial institutions; 
lie degraded rather than improved the character of 
his countrymen; and he has therefore justly been 
branded with infamy by the accordant voice of his 
own and ol alter-ages; he will be known for ever as 
Dionysius the tyrant. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CAHTHAGE—BARBARIANS OF WESTERN EUROPE—EAST 
OF EUROPE—GREECE —MACEDONIA—ILLYRIA. 

“ CVterum—(jui mortales initio coluerint, iruligenaS an advccti, parum 
eompertum.”— Tacitvs, Agricola, 11. 

chap. The enlarged researches of our own times, while they 
xxu. ° ’ 

-make us more sensible of the actual extent of our 

Diflirultn# , 

of am icnt mnorance, vet encourage us with the hope that it will 

liistorv. ° ’ • . . 1 

gradually be diminished. Rut he who attempts to 
write history, in the interval between this awakened 
consciousness of the defects of our knowledge, and 
that fuller light which may hereafter remove them, 
labours under peculiar disadvantages. A reputation 
for learning was cheaply gained in the days of our 
fathers, bv merely reading the works of the Creek 
and Roman writers, and being able to repeat the in¬ 
formation which they have communicated. 

Rut now we desire to learn, not what existing ac- 
counts may have recorded of a people or a race, hut 
what that people or race really was, and did ; we wish 
to conceive a full and lively image of them, of their 
language, their institutions, their arts, their morals; 
to understand what they were in themselves, and how 
they may have affected the fate of the world, either 
in their own times, or in after-ages. These, how¬ 
ever, are questions which the ancient writers were 
often as unable to answer as we are; happier, it may 
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1h> thought, than we in this, that they had no painful chap. 
consciousness of ignorance. To repeat what the ' 

(ircek and Roman writers have left on record of Car¬ 
thage, and its dominion in Spain and Africa, would 
he an easy task, but at the same time most unsatis¬ 
factory. W e look around for other witnesses, we 
question existing languages, and races, and manners, 
in the hope of gleaning from them some fuller know¬ 
ledge' of extinct nations than can he gained from the 
scanty accounts of foreigners or enemies. 

i he internal state of Carthage may fitly he reserved c.vrtiiacr. 
for a later period of this history. It will he enough 
now to till up, so far as 1 can, that sketch of her 
dominion and foreign relations which has been begun 
in some measure in the two preceding chapters. 

In the middle of the fourth century before the im.-ut „r 
Christian era, the Carthaginians possessed the north-|mln''i™;- 
ern coast of Africa, from the middle of the greater 'vi',','".' 
Syrtis to the I’illars of Hercules, a country reaching 
from 19 degrees east longitude, to (» degrees west; 
and a length of coast which Polybius 1 reckoned at 
above sixteen thousand stadia. Rut unlike t he com¬ 
pactness and organization of the provinces of the Ro¬ 
man empire, this long line of coast was for the most 
part only so far under the dominion of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, that they possessed • a chain of commercial 
establishments along its whole extent, and with tin* 
usual ascendancy of civilized men o\er barbarians, 
had obliged the native inhabitants of the country, 
whether cultivators of the soil or wandering tribes, to 
acknowledge their superiority. Rut in that part 
where the coast runs nearly north and south, from the 
Hermann headland, or Cape Ron, to the lesser Syrtis, 

1 Polybius, III. 3Q. eV Trai’TU e\rTi Kti px 7 !’ 

Orra yty,,(nrTai noXlaparci rj dovio>v. Scylux, Periplus, J). 51, 52. 

((ITTOpLU 6 V Ttj und TT)S IvpTidoS E(i. HudbOn. 

TTf^nap 'Eanepidcii 'HpofcAetW 
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chap, they had occupied the country more completely. This 

'—~v—' was one of the richest tracts to be found; and here 
the Carthaginians had planted their towns thickly, 
and had covered the open country with their farms 
and villas. This was their mptoiKic, the immediate 
domain of Carthage, where fresh settlements were con¬ 
tinually made as a provision for the poorer citizens 1 ; 
settlements prosperous indeed and wealthy, but politi¬ 
cally dependent, as was always the case in the ancient 
world; insomuch that the term veptoi^oi, which in its 
origin expressed no more than “men who dwelt, not 
in, but round about a city,” came to signify a particular 
political relation, theirs, namely, who enjoyed personal 
freedom, but had no share in the government of their 
country, 

riiccnirmn Distinct from tliosc settlements of the Carthaginians 

colonies in . . 

Africa. themselves, were the sister cities of Carthage, founded 
immediately like herself by the Phoenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, although her fortune had afterwards 
so outgrown theirs. Amongst these Phoenician co- 
lonies were Utica 5 , more famous in Roman than in 
Carthaginian history, Adrumetum 6 , the two cities 
known by the name of Leptis, situated, the one near 
the western extremity of the great Syrtis, and the 
other on the coast between the lesser Svrtis and the 
H erniman headland, and Hippo, a name so closely 
connected in our minds with the piety and energy of 
its great bishop, Augustine. These were the allies of 
Carthage, and some of them were again at the head 

3 Polybius, III. 23. Diodorus, of Basel; and the disputes between 
XX. 8. Scylax, p. 19 the citizens of Basel and the inha- 

' Aristotle, Politica, VI. 5. With- bitants of Liechstal and the other 
in the last ten years an exact image country towns, seemed, to those 
of the relation of the ancient 7Tfpi'»iKoi familiar with ancient history, like a 
to their 7roXif, and of the irritation revival of the political relations of 
occasioned by it, has been exhibited Lacedaemon and Carthage, 
to the notice of Europe on more 5 Justin, XVIII. 4. 
than one occasion in Switzerland. e Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. 22. 80. 
Liechstal was one of the n e/nonaicr 
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of a small confederacy of states 7 , who looked up to 
them for protection, as they in their turn looked 
up to Carthage. They enjoyed their own laws, and 
were independent in their domestic government; hut 
in their foreign relations they found, in common with 
all the weaker states of the ancient world, that 
alliance with a greater power ended sooner or later in 
subject ion. 

The Phoenician colonists, who founded Carthage, 
at first paid 8 a tribute to the native Africans on 
whose land they had settled, as an acknowledgment 
that the country was not their own. Put in process 
of time they became what the Europeans have been 
in later times in India, no longer dependent settlers, 
but sovereigns; and the native Africans, driven back 
from the coast, and confined to the interior, were 
reduced to the condition of strangers on their own 
soil. They understood and practised agriculture, but 
we know not how far they were allowed to retain the 


Condition of 
the Atman 
subjects of 
Ciu tlnigc. 


property of the land, or to what extent the rich 
Carthaginians had ejected them and employed them 
as tenants and cultivators of the soil of which they 
had been once proprietors. At any rate, the Africans 
were in the condition of a lloinan province; they 11 
were ruled despotically by the Carthaginian officers 
sent amongst them, and were subject to taxes, and to 
a conscription of their youth to serve as soldiers, at 
the discretion of their governors. In the first Punic 
war, they were taxed to the amount of fifty per cent, 
on the yearly produce of their land, and the oppres¬ 
sion to which they were subjected made them enter 
readily and zealously into the quarrel of the merce- 


7 In the second treaty between Tyre, and the people of Utica, with 
Rome and Carthage, the contract- their allies." Polybius, 111. 24. 
ing parties on the one side are “the a Justin, X\ III. 5. 

people of Carthage, the people of 8 Polybius, I. 7~. 
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nary soldiers, during their famous war with the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

The contrast between Carthage exercising absolute 
dominion over her African subjects, and Rome sur¬ 
rounded by her Latin and Italian allies, and gra¬ 
dually communicating more widely the rights of 
citizenship, so as to change alliance into union,"has 
been often noticed, and is indeed quite sufficient to 
account for the issue of the Runic wars. But this 
difference was owing rather to the good fortune of 
Rome and to the ill fortune of Carthage, than to the 
wisdom and liberality of the one and the narrow¬ 
mindedness of the other. Rome was placed in the 
midst of people akin to herself both in race and lan¬ 
guage; Carthage was a solitary settlement in a 
foreign land. 'Idle Carthaginian language nearly 
resembled the Hebrew; it belonged to the Semitic or 
Aramaic family. Who the native Africans were, and 
to what family their language belonged, are among 
tin 1 most obscure questions of ancient history. Rut 
it is one of the consequences of that wider view of the 
connexion of races and languages which we have 
learnt of late to entertain, that the statements to be 
found in the traditional or mythic reports of the 
origin of nations appear in some instances to contain 
in them a germ of truth, and we do not venture, as 
formerly, to cast them aside as mere fables. Thus in 
that strange account of the peopling of Africa which 
Sallust 10 copied from Carthaginian books, the stream 
of migration is described as having poured into 
northern Africa at its western, not at its eastern ex¬ 
tremity, by the straits of Gibraltar, not by the isthmus 
of &>uez and by Egypt. And we read that the in¬ 
vaders were Medians and Persians, who had marched 

1,1 Hell. Jugurthin. 20. Uti ex dicebantur, interpretatura nobis est. 
libris l’umcis, cjui regis Ilieinpsalis 
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through Europe into Spain, as a part of the great rn.\r. 
army of Hercules. They found the north of Africa —dis¬ 
possessed by an older race of inhabitants, the <i;etu- 
lians and Libyans, of whose origin no account is given. 

But the story of the expedition of Hercules, and of 
the Medians and Persians " following in his aruiv, and 
entering Africa by crossing over thither from Spain, 
may at least lead us to inquire whether any affinity 
can be traced between the language of the Berbers, 
the descendants of the ancient Mauritanians, and that 
of the Basques, the descendants of the old Iberians; 
and whether the languages of the native tribes of 
North Africa, whether agricultural or wandering, 
may not be supposed to have belonged either wholly 
or in part to the Indo-Hermanie family, rather than 
to the Semitic. These are the points in which we 
are standing half way between the equally extreme 
credulity and scepticism of the last two centuries, and 
that fuller knowledge which may be the portion of 
our posterity. But whatever may be discovered as to 
the African subjects of Carthage, they were become 
so distinct from their masters, even if they were 
originally sprung from a kindred race, that the two 
people were not likely to be melted together into one 
state; and,thus they remained'always in the unhappy 
and suspicious relation of masters and of slaves, rather 
than in that of fellow-citizens or even of allies. 

The dominion of Carthage in Africa, as it resembled j’j'Tj'j." 1 
in many other respects that of the British in India, j ’ 1 j'j.'.Vj,'.’fy 
had produced also, as in our Indian empire, a mime- 
rous half-caste population, sprung from intermarriages 

11 The Siyynn.'o, n people whom wonders If is so il llt-ult, in these 
Herodotus describes, V 9. as living stories, to distinguish what is mere 
beyond the Danube, that is, in what contusion or invention from what 
is now Hungary, were said by some, contains a germ of truth, under 
he tells us, to have been a colony of more or less of disguise, 
the Medes, at winch he naturally 

VOL. I. D d 
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xxif' between the Carthaginians and the native Africans. 
1 —■-<— This mixed race was known by the name of Liby or 
Afro-Phccnicians 12 ; but whether they were regarded 
by Carthage as a source of strength, or suspected as 
dangerous enemies, we have no sufficient information 
to determine. Perhaps they were thought to be 
dangerous at home, but useful and trustworthy 
abroad; and thus they were sent as colonists to 
Spain A and to the more remote parts of the coast of 
Africa, without the Pillars of Hercules, just as the 
poorer citizens of Carthage itself were sent, as we 
have seen, to settlements nearer home. If we can 
trust the text and the authenticity of the Greek 
version now existing of the voyage of Hanno, these 
Afro-Phoenieian colonies were planted on a von large 
scale; for that voyage was undertaken for the purpose 
of settling no fewer than thirty thousand Afro-Plucni- 
cians u along the shore of the Atlantic, southward of 
the straits of Gibraltar. 

iwriu, or J n the seventh century before the Christian ;era, a 
il'iomor ^ am * an ship 15 bound for Egypt was caught in a 
Oiuhr °r violent storm, with the wind blowing stronglv from 

uades. ' . ^ ^ - 

the cast. The ship was carried altogether out of her 
course, the wind continued to blow from the east, and 
at last she was actually driven through thy Pillars of 
Hercules, and the first land which she succeeded in 
making was the coast of Tartessus, or Tarsliish, the 
south-western coast of Spain. The Samians found 
that the storm had proved their best friend; they 
returned home enriched beyond all their hopes, for 
the port of Tarsliish, says Herodotus, was at that time 
fresh and undisturbed; the gold of its neighbouring 
mines was a treasure not yet appreciated by its pos- 

15 Polybius, III. 33. Hudson. 

13 Scytnnus Chius, V. 105, 190. 15 Herodotus, IV. 152. 

“ Hanno, Periplus, p. 1. Ed. 18 'hKT)paTov. 
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sessors; they bartered it to the Samian strangers, in ciup. 

* % “ 7 XXII 

return for the most ordinary articles of civilized —— 
living, which barbarians cannot enough admire. This 
story makes us feel that we are indeed living in the 
old age of the world. The country then so fresh and 
untouched has now been long in the last state of 
decrepitude: its mines, then so abundant, have been 
long since exhausted; and after having in its turn 
discovered and almost drained the mines of another 
world, it lies now like a forsaken wreck on the waves 
of time, with nothing but the memory of the past to 
ennoble it. In the middle of the fourth century of 
Home, the coast of Spain 17 , both on the ocean and on 
the Mediterranean, was full of Carthaginian trading 
settlements; but these were mostly small, and of no 
great celebrity, Gadir or Cades, on tlie other band, 
a colony founded directly from Tyre l8 , had been long 
since famous. Here was one of the most celebrated 
temples of the Tyrian Hercules, and its trade and 
wealth were considerable; the neighbouring country 
being rich in mines, while the sea yielded an inex¬ 
haustible supply of fish, which was commonly sold in 
the Athenian markets as early as the Peloponnesian 
war 1!) . Put except Cades, the Greek seamen knew 
of no other place of importance on the coast of Spain 
at this period, till they came north of the I herns, to 
the country which was then inhabited by the Ligu¬ 
rians. Here there was the Greek settlement of 
Emporion 20 , an offshoot from the Phoea-an colony of 
Massalia. If' Saguntum was reallv a city of Greek or 
Tyrrhenian origin, founded by colonists from Zacyn- 
thus and Ardea, it seems to have retained no marks 
of the Greek character; it had no sea-port, and 

* 

17 Scylax, Peri plus, p. 1. fpioted by Steplianus Byzant. in 

18 Strabo, III. prope finem. r uSci/m. 

Pollux, VI. 48. Eupoli, 311 Scylax, Periplus, p. I. 

D (1 2 
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C X H X*I P - though it was itself near the coast, yet it was not of 
1 v ' sufficient importance to attract the notice of the Greek 
, navigators. 

ibcnlns; The great Spanish peninsula itself, and its original 
andchamc- inhabitants, the various tribes of the Iberian race, 
ter - were as yet but little known to the rest of the world. 

Sicilian antiquarians 21 derived the oldest part of flic 
population of their island, the Sicanians, from the 
north-eastern coast of Spain. The Iberians had for 
some time been accustomed to serve in the Carthani- 

O 

nian armies; their name occurs amongst the various 
nations who composed the great host of Ham dear 22 
when he invaded Sicily, in the time of Gelon, and was 
defeated in the famous battle of Ilimera. The Ibe¬ 
rians were known to the Athenians 23 as amongst the 
most warlike of the barbarians of the west, whom they 
purposed to employ in conquering their Peloponnesian 
enemies, had success at Syracuse enabled them to ful¬ 
fil their more remote designs: and we have seen Ibe¬ 
rians distinguished above all the other soldiers in the 
same service, in the great Carthaginian expedition 
which Imilcon led against the tyrant Dionysius. 
Another circumstance removed them even more than 
their remarkable courage from the common mass of 
barbarians. "Writing was common among them; and 
some ot their tribes 21 possessed written records of 


21 Thucydides, VI. 2, following 
Antiochus. 

2: Herodotus, VII 105. 

23 Thucydides, VI. 90 . 

2 * Strabo, III. p. 139- Here 
again Niebuhr’s sagacity has cor¬ 
rected the common reading, vo^lovs 
tfifjLfTfwvs c£aKi(rxi\lu>v f’rtoi', which, 
as he observes, would not he Greek, 

into I'OfJOVi €^(IKL(T\l\iO)V €7T(i)V. 

When this ])Hge was written, I 
h*a not seen the excellent work of 
the lamented William Yon Hum¬ 
boldt, “ On the Earliest Inhabitants 
of Spain,” although I was aware 


generally of its olmrneter, and of the 
conclusions which it endeavoured 
to establish, lie considers it to be 
certain, that the present Basque lan¬ 
guage is substantially the same 
with the ancient Iberian: the 
names of plares m the ancient, geo¬ 
graphy of Spain being, for the most 
part, not only significant in Basque, 
hut exhibiting in their sound, and 
in their omission of some letters, 
and their combinations of others, 
the peculiarities of the existing lan¬ 
guage. it appears that in the 
Basque country there are three dis- 
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their past history, not composed in verse, besides nu- ciiap. 
merous poems, and large collections of laws and insti- — X — 
tutions in a metrical form, amounting, it was said, to 
about six thousand lines. We ourselves have in some 
degree a national interest in the Iberians, if it be true 
that colonies of their race crossed the l>av of Biscay, 
and established themselves on the coast of Cornwall. 

But their memory lias almost utterly perished; we 
know not with what race of mankind they were con¬ 
nected; and although the Basque dialect, still spoken 
on both sides of the Pyrenees, is supposed to be a rem¬ 
nant of their language, yet its relation to other lan¬ 
guages appears to have been not yet ascertained, so as 
to inform us to what family it belongs. It may be 
hoped that this, as well as the decyphering of the 
Etruscan monuments, may be amongst the discoveries 
reserved for our own generation, or for that of our 
children. 

From the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Etruria 2r ', the ti,c l> e u- 
eoast of the Mediterranean was occupied by the Ligu¬ 
rians, a people distinguished by the Greeks both from 
the Iberians and from the Kelts, although they are 
supposed to have been connected with the latter nation 
in their race and language. As the Ligurians dwelt 
on the coast, they became known to the Carthaginians; 
and thus Ligurians - c are named together with Iberians 

O O 


tinct dialects, and that with regard 
to one of these nothing satisfactory 
had been published when Von 
Humboldt wrote, while the lexicon 
or vocabulary of another was far 
from perfect. I notice this, because 
words may exist in these dialects 
which may go far to establish the 
resemblance of the Basque language 
to others, or to prove its diversity; 
and may explain tnose names in 
the ancient geography of Spam 
which have not been hitherto inter¬ 
preted. The Iberians, in Hum¬ 


boldt’s judgment, were a people 
quite distinct from the Kelts; but 
they may have had the same degree 
of connexion with them which sub¬ 
sisted between all the nations of the 
great lndo-(iermanic family. He 
does not believe in the Iberian ex¬ 
traction of any part of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Bntisli islands. 

2> Seylax, p 2. Herodotus 3peaks 
of “the Ligurians who live above 
Massalia.” V. 9. 

26 Iierodot. VII. 165. 
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amongst the soldiers of Hamilcar’s expedition to Sicily, 
at the beginning of the fifth century before the Chris¬ 
tian mra. In the time of Seylax, a few years later 
than our present period, the Ligurians and Iberians 
were mixed together on the coast, between the Pyre¬ 
nees and the Phone, and the exclusive dominion of 
the Ligurians only extended from the Phone to Etfu- 
ria. Put Thucydides mentioned it as an ascertained 
fact 2 ', that at a very remote period they had dislodged 
the Sieanians from their land on the Sicanian river in 
Iberia, and that these, flying before tbeir conquerors, 
went over and settled in Sicily. We cannot certainly 
tell what river is meant, nor what limits Thucydides 
assigned to Iberia; but a migration to Sicily, rather 
than to Corsica or Sardinia, becomes probable, in pro¬ 
portion as we place tbe Sieanians further to the south, 
and nearer to the trading settlements of the Carthagi- 
nians or Phoenicians. Perhaps the Ligurians ad¬ 
vanced along the coast from east to west, expelling or 
conquering the Iberian tribes; till at last, when the 
force of their irruption was spent, the Iberians reco¬ 
vered their former country, whollv between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, and partiallv between the Pyrenees 
and the Phone. At any rate it should be remem¬ 
bered, that the Iberians, and not the Kelts, were the 
inhabitants of the country between the Pyrenees and 
the Garonne and the Cevennes, as is shown even to 
this day, by the existence of' the Basque language in 
the south of France no less than in Spain. 

It may be true, indeed, that the Kelts, or Gauls, 
had long before the fourth century of Pome crossed 
the Alps, and established themselves in that country 
which now forms the Lombard portion of the Aus¬ 
trian dominions in northern Italy. It may be true, 
also, that Keltic tribes were to be found in the heart 


17 Thucydides, VI. 2. 
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of Spain ; for before civilization lias assorted its power, 
nations, like rivers, are continually changing their 
boundaries, and take their own course almost at plea¬ 
sure. Put as the Kelts had most certainly neither 
crossed the Apennines, nor reached as yet the shores 
of the Adriatic, they had no connexion with the civi¬ 
lized world; the Carthaginians had no opportunity of 
enlisting them into their armies, nor had the Greek 
traders acquired any direct knowledge of them. Their 
name was known only through the reports of those 
Phoenicians- 8 who navigated the Atlantic and tl*e Pay 
of Biscay, on their way to the tin-mines of Pritain. 
And this explains the strange' description of their 
position given by Herodotus 2 ’, “that the Kelts dwell 
without the Pillars of Hercules, and that they border 
on the Kynesians, who live the furthest to the west of 
all the people of Kurope.” This is clearly the lan¬ 
guage of some Phoenician Periplus of the western 
coasts of France and Spain: tin* Kynesians 0 must 
have lived on the coasts of Portugal, Gallicia, and 
Asturias; perhaps on that of Gascony and Guicnno: 
beyond these, as the voyager pursued his course along 
the land, he came to the country of the Kelts, who 
occupied the whole coast north of the Garonne, and 
were very probably intermixed with the Iberian 


2S We can trace with great dis¬ 
tinctness the period at which the 
Kelts became familiarly known to 
the Greeks. Herodotus only knew 
of them fiorn the Phmnieian navi¬ 
gators: Thucydides does not name 
them at all : Xenophon only notices 
them as forming part of the auxi¬ 
liary force sent by Dionysius to (lie 
aid oi Lacediemon Isocrates makes 
no mention of them But imme¬ 
diately afterwards, their incursions 
into central and southern Italy on 
the one hand, and into the countries 
between the Danube and Macedonia 
on the other, had made them objects 
of general interest and curiosity; 


and Aristotle notices several points 
m their habits and character in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his philosophical 
works. 

2<J II. 33 IV. 49- 

• t0 There is no mention of these 
Kynesians, so far as I remember, 
in any ancient writer, except in (he 
two passages of Herodotus (juoted 
above. Niebuhr places them to the 
north, rather than to the west, of 
the Kelts (Klcme Ilistor Schriftcn, 
p 14 2), but I do not see why this 
is necessary The account m the 
text seems sulficicntly to explain the 
description in Herodotus 
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Kynesians on the coast of Gascony and Navarre. The 
1 Greeks, when they read this account, little suspected 
that these same Kelts reached from the shores of the 
ocean inland as far as the Alps, and possibly, nearly 
to the head of the Adriatic; and that while they 
heard of them only as dwelling without the l’illars of 
Hercules, they were advanced in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, almost within the ordinary horizon of Greek 
observation, and in a very short time would unex¬ 
pectedly appear like a wasting torrent in the heart of 
Italy* The narrow band of coast occupied by the 
Ligurian and Venetian tribes, was as yet sufficient 
to conceal the movements of the Kelts from the notice 
of the civilized world. Thus immediately before that 
famous eruption which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the level ridge :il which was then Vesuvius 
excited no suspicion; and none could imagine that 
there were lurking close below that peaceful surface 
the materials of a fiery deluge, which were so soon to 
hurst forth, and to continue for centuries to work 
havoc and desolation. 

Oi«w From the countries of western Europe, on which the 

8U[»rein:i< y ... 1 

or l.k mi*. f| rs t faint dawn of historical light had as vet scarcely 

nt on . ... J J 

oijntimid broken, we turn to the heart of the civilized world, to 

conlcdeia< y. 

those republics of Greece which had already reached 
their highest point of glory and advancement, and were 
now feeling the first approach of decay,like a plantwhen 
its seed is almost ripe, and ready to be shed or wafted 
by the winds to a distance, there to multiply the race 
of its parent. According to the synchronism of Poly¬ 
bius ", the invasion of Pome by the Gauls took place 
in the same year with the conclusion of the peace of 
Antalcidas, that is, in the second year of the ninety- 


81 Vieina Vesevo ora jugn. Since “jugum.” 
the eruption no one would ever 3S I. 6. 
have cailed the top of Vesuvius a 
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eighth Olympiad. Frohahly it should he placed a few chap. 
) ears a * er i a t aT1 .V rate it foils within the period ■ XX11 ' 
of the Lacedaemonian supremacy in Greece, after the 
humiliation of Athens hy the result of the Peloponne¬ 
sian war, and before the rise of the power of Thebes. 

Never was dominion wielded by such unfit hands as 
those of the Spartans. Living at home under an iron 
system, which taught each successive generation that 
their highest virtue was to preserve and not to improve 
tin* institutions ot their lathers, the Laeedaunonians 
were utterly unable to act the part of conquerors; for 
conquest, being the greatest of all possible changes, 
can only be conducted hy those who know how to change 
wisely 1 '; a conqueror who is the slave of existing in¬ 
stitutions, is no better than a contradiction, dims the 
Spartans had no idea of turning their triumph over 
Athens to any other account than that of their own 
pride and rapacity; neither tin 1 general intercourse 
between nation and nation, nor commerce, nor intellec¬ 
tual nor moral excellence, derived any benefit from 
their ascendancy. It was therefore unnatural, and 
fulfilled no object of food’s providence, except that of 
being an instrument fertile chastisement of others: so 
that it could only sow the seed of future wars, til] having 
heaped up the measure of insult and oppression* it at 
last drew down its just judgment. Put the growth of 
that spirit of organization and self-government which 
the high intelligence of the Greek mind could not but 
foster, was seen in the formation of the < Mvnthian con¬ 
federacy A Among the ('halcidian and Jlottia'an towns 
ot the peninsula of Pallene and its neighbourhood, 
places whose fate it had been hitherto to be the mere 
subjects of some greater power, we now witness the 

H<TV^a(()V(TT) fl€U TTuXei T(l UKl- (7TlT(Xl'ri(TCQ>S 8u. Thucyd. I. 71. 
tyra vofxifia aptara’ npus no\\a 8e 34 Xenophon, Hellenic*, V. 2, 
aya yKa£op.(v(ns itvai noWrjs koi rtjs § 12, et seqq. 
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growth of an independent political system, of which 
the head was not to be Sparta nor Athens, but Olyn- 
thus. This was a proof that the vigour of the Greek 
character was developing itself in a wider circle than 
heretofore, and prepares us for the change so soon to 
be effected by the genius of Philip and Alexander, 
when the centre of the power and outward activity 
of Greece was to be found in Macedon, while Athens 
still remained the well-spring of its intellectual 
vigour. 

The eastern coast of the Adriatic is one of those 
ill-fated portions of the earth which, though placed in 
immediate contact with civilization, have remained 
perpetually barbarian. Unvisited, and indeed almost 
inaccessible to strangers from the robber habits of the 
population, the Dalmatian provinces of Austria, no 
less than those of Montenegro and Albania, which 
are not yet re-united to Christendom, are to this hour 
as devoid of illustrious names and noble associations 
as they were in the fourth century before the Chris¬ 
tian ara. From the gulf of Ambraeia, the north¬ 
western boundary of Greece, up to the head of the 
Adriatic, the coast was occupied by the Molossians, 
Thesprotians, Chaonians, and, beyond these, by the 
various tribes 35 of the great Illyrian nation, amongst 
whom Herodotus included even the Henetians or 
Venetians, at the northern extremity of this whole 
region. In remote times, before the Hellenic race 
began to assume a character so distinct from all its 
kindred nations, the Molossians, Thesprotians, and 
Chaonians, all of them it is probable Felasgian tribes, 
were, both in their religion and in their traditions of 


55 Scylax distinguishes the Ye- reckons even the Venetians ns Illy- 
netians, as well as the Istrians and rians, I. 19(5, and Strabo calls the 
Liburnmns, from the Illyrians, p. whole eastern coast of the Adriatic, 
0, 7. And so also does Livy, -V 2. Illyrieum, as far as the very head of 
But Herodotus, as 1 have said, the gulf. VII. p. 313, 314. 
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their heroes, closely connected with the Greeks. The chap. 
ancient temple of Dodona, once no less famous than < 

Delphi became afterwards, belonged to the Thespro- 
tians; the son of Achilles was said to have reigned 
over the Molossians; and even within historical me¬ 
mory. the names of Molossian kings and chiefs are of 
Greek origin, such as Alcon, one of the suitors of the 
fair Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
and still later, Admetus, the protector of Themistocles 
in Iris disgrace, and Alcetas, the ally "of Dionysius of 
Syracuse. But the mass of the people were con¬ 
sidered to be barbarian, and their fortunes were dis¬ 
tinct from those of Greece, till the brilliant reign of 
Pyrrhus, more than a century after our present period, 
for a time united them. 

The Illyrians were already notorious for their pira- iiunam. 
cies, and it was remarked of them, that some of their 
tribes were governed by queens A Their queen Tcuta, 
and her wars with the Homans, will give me an op¬ 
portunity of noticing them more fully hereafter; and 
so rapidly is our knowledge increasing, that ere long 
we may possibly gain some clue to assist us in dis¬ 
covering the race and language of the Illyrians, points 
which at present are involved in the greatest ob¬ 
scurity. 

We are within fivc-and-twentv years of the acres- yia.-cdmi. 
sion of Philip to the throne of Macedon, but so on- a. mi.us. 

1 _ (lie hltlllT uf 

tirely was the Macedonian greatness his own personal rinii]. 
work, that nothing as yet gave sign of what it was so 
soon to become. His father Amyntas was at this 
time king, and unable even to cope with the < >hn(J)ian 
confederacy which had lately grown up in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. Many of the cities of Macedonia were 

M Aiftvpvo'i yvviuKoKpnTnvvTiu. wore either Illyrians, or, at any rate, 

■Scvlax, Peri plus, p. 7. This is on of a kindred stock, 
the assumption that the Liburnians 
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CHAP, won by the Olynthians 37 , and Amyntas was most re- 
—v—joieed to obtain the aid of Lacedaemon to establish 
him on his throne by putting down this formidable 
enemy. The Macedonians 38 were not allowed to he 
Greeks, although they were probably of a kindred 
stock, and although the Greek language was now in 
universal use among them. But their kings were of 
the noblest Greek blood, being Heraclidae from Argos, 
claiming descent from Temenus, one of the three 
hero chiefs of* the race of Hercules, who had esta¬ 
blished themselves in Peloponnesus by the aid of the 
Dorians. The people were stout, brave, and hardy, 
and more numerous than the citizens of the little 
Greek commonwealths ; so that Philip afterwards 
found no difficulty in raising a considerable army 
when he began to aspire to the honour of making 
himself the first power in Greece. But as yet, though 
Archelaus had made roads through the country r " 1 , and 
had collected large supplies of arms to arm his people, 
the friendship and the enmity of Macedon were of 
little value, and none could have imagined that the 
fatal blow to the independence of Greece was to come 
from a kingdom which as yet scarcely belonged to the 
Greek name, and in the struggles for dominion be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaunon had been only a subor¬ 
dinate auxiliary. 

state of the Further to the east, the great Persian monarchy 
mouarchy. still existed unimpaired in the extent of its visible 


17 Xenophon, Hellenica, V. 2, 
§ 13 3, § 9. 

‘"'Alexander, the son of Amyn- 
tas, when he went over with some 
secret information to the Greek 
camp, before the battle of Plalsea, 
is represented by Herodotus (IX. 
45) as accounting for his interest 
in the welfare of Greece, by saying, 
that he himself was of Greek ori¬ 
gin, alluding to his supposed de¬ 


scent from Temenus the Heraolid. 
This would have been needless, had 
his birth as a Macedonian made him 
a Greek. Again, ’Ihueydides dis¬ 
tinguishes the Macedonians from 
the Greeks who were settled on their 
coast, and even expressly includes 
them amongst the barbarians. IV. 
124. 126. 

39 Thucydides, II. 100. 
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dominion, although ready at the first touch to fall to mmi'. 

pieces. All of Asia of which the Greeks had any- ' 

knowledge, from the shores of the rEganm to the Indus 
and the Araxes, from the Erythraean Sea southwards 
to the Caspian, and the chain of Caucasus, obeyed, 
to speak generally, the great king. In Africa how¬ 
ever it was otherwise : Egypt had been for some 
years in revolt, was again governed by a dynasty of 
its native princes, and had defied the efforts of the 
Eersian kings to reconquer it. And this example, 
together with the long war earried on against the 
Persians by Evagoras, the tyrant of the little state of 
Sal a mis, in Cyprus, and the belt of Greek cities en¬ 
circling the whole coast of Asia Minor, from 1 rapezus 
on the Euxine to Cnidus by the Iriopian ( ape, was 
tending gradually to dissolve the Persian power. 

The great king’s hold on Cana and ( lheia was 
loosened, and when Isocrates wrote his Panegyrical 
Oration, in the beginning of the hundredth Olym¬ 
piad 40 , Tyre was in the possession of the king’s ene¬ 
mies, and its naval force strengthened tor a time the 
arms of Evagoras. 

Such was the state of the civilized world, when the Conclusion. 
Kelts or Gauls broke through the thin screen which 
had hitherto concealed them from sight, and began 
for the first time to take their part in the great drama 
of the nations. Eor nearly two hundred years they 
continued to fill Europe and Asia with the terror of 
their name: but it was a passing tempest, and il use¬ 
ful at all, it was useful only to destroy. I he feuds 
could communicate no essential points of human cha¬ 
racter in which other races might be deficient; the) 
could neither improve the intellectual state of man¬ 
kind, nor its social and political relations. AN hen, 


Isocrates, Panegyric. § 1S8, p. 74 
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therefore, they had done their appointed work of 
havoc, they were doomed to be themselves extirpated, 
or to he lost amidst nations of greater creative and 
constructive power; nor is there any race which has 
left fewer traces of itself in the character and institu¬ 
tions of modern civilization. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS—PHYSICAL HISTORY. 

“ Postreina vero partitio historic civilis ea sit, ut (hvidatur in mcram 
ant niixtam. Mixtunr cclcbres ilufc altera ex scientiu civili: altera 
prxcipue ex naturali.”— Bacon, ])c Augmentis Suentiar. II. 10. 

A great work might be written on the connexion lxt- cmr. 
tween the revolutions of nature and those of mankind : — — 
how they act each upon the other; how man is affected iui'!,„„r 
by climate, and how climate is again altered by the i.!i‘ j!iX"j 
labours of man : how diseases are generated ; how dif- 
ferent states of society are exposed to different dis¬ 
orders, and require different sorts of diet: how, as all 
earthly things are exhaustible, the increased command 
over external nature given by increased knowledge 
seems to have a tendenev to shorten the period of the 
existing creation, by calling at once into action those 
resources of the earth which else might have supplied 
the wants of centuries to come: how, in short, nature, 
no less than human society, contains tokens that it had 
a beginning, and will as surelv have its end. But uii- 
fortunately, the physical history of ancient times is even 
more imperfect than the political history; and in the 
place of those exact and uninterrupted records of 
natural phenomena, from which alone any sate con¬ 
clusions can he drawn, wc have only a few scattered 
notices; nor can we be sure that even these have re¬ 
corded what was most worthy of our knowledge. Still 
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£xn£‘ these scanty memorials, such as they are, must not be 
- —' neglected: and as we gain a wider experience, even 

these may hereafter be found instructive. 
ofiuu'TM The first question with regard to the physical state 
anciently 0 f ancient Koine is, w hether the climate was such as it 
winter than j s a t present. Now here it is impossible not to con- 
sider thp somewhat analogous condition of America at 
this dav. Boston is in the same latitude with Rome; 
but the severity of its winter far exceeds not that of 
Rome only, but of Paris and London. Allowing that 
the peninsular form of Italy must at all times have had 
its effect in softening the climate, still the woods and 
marshes of Cisalpine Gaul, and the perpetual snows of 
the Alps, far more extensive than at present, owing to 
the uncultivated and uncleared state of Switzerland 
and Germany, could not but have been felt even in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Besides, even on the Apen¬ 
nines, and in Etruria and inLatium, the forests occupied 
a far greater space than in modern times; this would 
increase the quantity of rain, and consequently the 
volume of water in the rivers; the floods would be 
greater and more numerous, and before man’s dominion 
had completely subdued the whole country, there would 
be large accumulations of water in the low grounds, 
which would still further increase the coldness of the 
atmosphere. The language ' of ancient writers, on 


1 It is bv no means easy to know 
what weight is to be given to the 
language of the poets; nor how far 
particular descriptions or expres¬ 
sions may have been occasioned by 
peculiar loci.l circumstances. Pliny's 
statement, Epistol. II. 17, thut the 
bay tree would rarely live through 
the winter without shelter, either at 
Rome, or at his own villa at Lau- 
rent.um, if taken absolutely, would 
prove too much; for although the 
bay is less hardy than some other 
evergreens, yet how can it lie con¬ 
ceived that a climate in which the 


olive would flourish, could he too 
severe for the bay ? There must 
either have been some local pecu¬ 
liarity of winds or sod, which the 
tree did not like, or else the fact, as 
is sometimes the case, must have 
been too hastily assumed : and men 
were afraid from long custom to 
leave the bay unprotected in the 
winter, although in fact they might 
have done it with safety. Vet the 
elder Pliny, XVII. 2, speaks of long 
snows being useful to the corn, 
which shows that he is not speaking 
of the mountains; and a long snow 
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the whole, favours the same conclusion, that the Ro¬ 
man winter, in their days, was more severe than it is 
at present. It agrees with this, that the •live, -which 
cannot bear a continuance of severe cold, was not intro¬ 
duced into Italy till long after the vine: Fenestella - 
asserted that its cultivation was unknown as late as 
thC reign of Tarquinius Prisons; and such, was the 
notion entertained of the cold of all inland countries, 
even in the latitude of Greece, that Theophrastus 3 
held it impossible to cultivate the olive at the distance 
of more than four hundred stadia from the sea. l>ut 
the cold of the winter is perfectly consistent' with 
great heat in the summer. The vine is cultivated with 
success on the Ilhine, in the latitude of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, although the winter at. Coblcntz and Ponn 
is far more severe than if is in "Westmorland; and 
evergreens will flourish through the winter in the 
W estmorland valleys far better than on the Phine or 
in the heart of Trance. The summer heat of Italy was 


lying in the valleys of central or 
southern I(aly would surely he a 
\ pry unheard-of phenomenon now. 
Again, the freezing of the rners, as 
spoken of by Virgil and Horace, is 
an image of winter, which could not 
I think naturally suggest itself to 
Italian poets of the present day, at 
any point to the south of the Apen¬ 
nines Other arguments to the 
same effect may he seen in a paper 
by Dames Harrington, m the »sth 
volume of the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. Gibbon also, after staling 
the arguments on both sides of the 
question, comes to the same conclu¬ 
sion Miscelhui Works, \ ok HI. 
j). 240. lie quotes, however, the 
Abbe de Louguerue, as saying that 
tlie Tiber was frozen in the hitter 
winter of 1709 

2 Pliny, Hist Natur X\ . 1. 

3 Plmy, Hist Natur. XV. 1. 

4 It is a common notion that 
climate follows latitude, and that a 
northern country will be cold, and 

VOL. I. 


a southern one warm, as compared 
with each other throughout the 
vear Hut tins is b> no means an 
universal rule on the contrary, 
climate in Kngland is more affected 
b\ the longitude of a place, than by 
Us latitude , and the winters are 
often mildest m those parts, wheio 
the summers are least genial 1 lie 
whole eastern coast, from Kent to 
Caithness, is much colder m winter 
than the western; and this to such 
a degree, that Kent, is not only 
colder than (’ornwall, hut colder 
than ('urnbeiland, or Armleshirc. 
On the other hand, the eastern coast 
m summer enjoys a much gnater 
share of steady* line weather and 
sunshine than the western. Wall- 
fruit will ripen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kdmbmgh lur moie surely 
than m Westmmkmd, and wheat 
grows luvuiiantly as far north as 
Klgm, while it is a rarity on the 
coast of Argyllshire. 

L C 


(MI AT. 
X \ 111 
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chap, probably much the same in ancient times as it is at 

—v-' present, except that there was a greater number of 

spots when*sha<le and verdure might be found, and 
where its violence would therefore be more endurable. 
But tile difference between the temperature of summer 
and winter may be safely assumed to have been much 
greater than it is now. 


Tin’s perhaps 
had an ellV< t 
on the 
healthiness 
of the 
neighbour¬ 
hood ot 
Koine 


It then becomes a question whether the greater cold 
of the winter, and the greater extent of wood and of 
undrained waters which existed in the times of the 
Homans, may not have bad a favourable influence in 
mitigating that malaria which is now the curse of so 
many parts ot Italy, and partieularlv of the immediate 
neighbourhood ot Borne. < >11 a subject so imperfectlv 
understood even by those who have had the fullest 
experience, it wen 1 most unbecoming in a foreigner to 
speak otherwise than with the greatest diffidence. We 
know, however, that the Campagna at Borne, which is 
now almost a desert, must, at a remote period, ha\e been 
full ot independent cities ; and although the greatorpart 
ot these had perished long betore the fourth century of 
Borne, yet even then there existed ( )stia, Laurentum, 
Ardea, and Antium on one side, and Yeii and (Acre 
on the other, in situations which are now regarded as 


uninhabitable during the summer months; and all the 
lands ot the Bomans, on which they, like the old Athe¬ 
nians, tor the most part resided regularly, lie within 
the present range of the malaria. 

Ti'ccmge Some have su])j)osed, that although the climate was 
“Sr the same as if is no W yet the Bomans were enabled to 
0 S f a P c from its influence, and their safety has been as- 
i ,,cwllt - cribcd 1 to their practice of wearing woollen next to the 
skin, instead of linen or cotton. But not to notice 


“ By Rrocchi, in His “ Discorso 
Eulla condizione dell’ aria di Roma 
negli antichi tempi,” printed at the 


end of his work on the Geology of 
Rome. 
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other objections to this notion, it is enough to sav, that nru>. 
the Romans regarded unhealthy situations with the - XXI "' ■ 
same apprehension as their modern descendants: it is 
one of the first cautions given by Cato *' and Yarro 7 
to a man going to purchase land, that he should bm 
only where the. air is healthy; “ otherwise,” savs Yarro, 
“farming is nothing else than a mere gamlding with 
life and property.” The truth seems to he. that the 
malaria, although well known and extremely fatal, was 
much more partial than at present, and that many 
spots which are now infected were formerly free from 
it. “The whole of Latium,” fays Strabo", “is a 
flourishing and very productive country, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few spots near the coast, which are marshy 
and unhealthy.” And again, when speaking expressly 
of the ('ampagna between the Alban hills and Rome 1 ’, 
he savs, “ that the parts towards the sea are not so 
healthy; hut that the rest is a good country to lhc in, 
and well cultivated accordingly.” Now, although this 
is probably going too far, for the unhealthy spots could 
not have been confined altogether to the sea-coast, \el, 
with even? allowance for exaggeration and careless 
writing', this is a description ot the ( ampagna. which 
no man in his senses would think ot giving now. 


< )n the other hand, Cicero 10 and levy 1 both speak 
of the immediate neighbourhood of Rome as unhealthy, |"/'y l jgj ! '’” 
but at the same time they extol the positive healthi- 
ness of the city itself; ascribing it to the lulls, which i.om 
are at once airy themselves, and offer a screen to the 


low grounds from the heat of the sun. 
after ail experience of many years, gives 
account of the healthiness ot the eit\ 


Runseii also, 
a favourable 
itself. “ The 


6 Cato, de Re Rustic!, II. lenli sulubroin 

7 Yarro, de Re Rustic;!, II. 4. " Compare Ml. 38 In pcs- 

* V 3 S ', p 0)1 tilrnte utquc ando «»’a urban 

9 V. 3 ’ § I 2 , p 239. solo;” and V. 54. “ Salubemmos 

10 L>e Republic!, II. 6. “Locum colics.” 
delegit (Romulus) in regione pesti- 

E C '1 
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CHAP, site of Rome,” he says, “ taken generally, may be called 
'——' healthy.” It is true that one of the most unhealthy 
parts of modern Rome, the Piazza di Spagna and the 
slope of the Rincian hill above it, was not within the 
limits of the ancient city. Yet the praise of the 
healthiness of Rome must be understood rather com¬ 
paratively with that of the immediate neighbourhood 
than positively. Rome, in the summer months, can¬ 
not be called healthy, even as compared with the other 
great cities of Italy, much less if the standard be taken 
from Berlin or from London. 

Tlll ' r : mi - Again, the neighbourhood of Rome is characterized 

has ~ 1 ~ 

ii.ni.ms U- ])Y Livy as a ‘‘pestilential and parched soil.” The 
iK.iiti'v latter epithet is worthy of notice* because the favourite 
wintn-8 opinion has been that the malaria is connected with 
eonie mild- marshes and with moisture. But it is precisely here 
from tin- that we may find, 1 think, the explanation of the 

diminution , r \ ... , . 1 , 

m the fe,.-spread or the malaria m modern times, Even in 

t “ > . spring, nothing can less resemble a marsh than the 

present aspect of the ('ampagna. It is far more* like 
the down country of 1 lorsetshirc, and as the summer 
advances, it may well be called a dry and parched 
district. But this is exactly the character of the 
plains 12 of Estremadura, where our soldiers suffered 
so grievously from malaria fever in the autumn of 
180!). In short, abundant experience has proved, that 
wlum the surface of the ground is wet, the malaria 
poison is far less noxious than when all appearance of 


12 The view here given of some 
of the phenomena of marsh or ma¬ 
laria fevers, was obtained from a 
paper by Dr. Ferguson of Windsor, 
“ On the Nature and History of the 
Marsh Poison,” which was read 
before the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh in ISgo. 1 directed Bunsen’s 
attention to it, and he has made 
much use of it in his own paper on 
the “ Ana cattiva ” in the first 


volume of lus description of Rome. 
An unprofessional man’s judgment 
of a medical work is worth little; 
but the subject of Hr. Ferguson’s 
paper is one in which I have long 
felt a lively interest; and all that I 
have observed myself, or heard from 
medical men, in answer to iny m- 
quines as to matters of fact, has 
been in agreement with his state¬ 
ments. 
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moisture on the surface is gone, and the damp makes chap. 
its way into the atmosphere from a considerable depth XX1 "' 
under ground. After a wet and cold summer, in 17!)!), 
when the whole face of the country was'nearly flooded 
with water, the British army remained the whole 
autumn in one of the most unhealthy parts of Holland, 
without suffering in any remarkable degree from mala¬ 
ria fever. But in lSOff, when the summer had been 
hot and fine, every one remembers the deadly effect in 
the autumn fevers on the soldiers who were holding 
AYalcheren. If then more rain fell in the Campagna 
formerly than is the ease now; if the streams were 
fuller of water, and their Course more rapid; above 
all, if owing to the uncleared state; of central Kurope, 
and the greater abundance of wood in Italy itself, the 
summer heats set in later, and were less intense, and 
more often relieved by violent storms of rain, then' is 
every reason to believe that the ('ampagna must have 
been far healthier than at present; and that precisely 
in proportion to the clearing and cultivation of central 
.Kurope, to the felling ot the woods in Italy itself, the 
consequent decrease in the quantity of rain, 1 lie shrink¬ 
ing of the streams, and the disappearance ol the water 
from the surface, has been the increased unhealthiness 
of the country, and the more extended range of the 
malaria. 

. It must he observed also, that the present desoia-< . ,,r 

tion of the ('ampagna, and even that comparative 4 cs..i,iti..i.. 
want of population which prevailed in it during the 
later times of the Homan republic and under the 
empire, are not wholly to be attributed to physical 
causes. The aguish districts ot hngland continue to 
he inhabited, nor have the terrors of the yellow feuu 
driven men away from the unhealthiest situations of 
the West Indies, or from A era < ruz, Acapulco, or 
Carthagena. The old cities of the Campagna would 
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xxm’ ^ave continued to defy the malaria; their population 
— — would have been kept down indeed; many of their 
, children would have died young, and the average 
length of human life would have been far short of 
threescore years and ten ; hut men do not readily leave 
their country, and they would have continued, as 
their fathers had done 1 (‘fore them, to struggle with 
disease and death. When, however, political causes 
had destroyed the cities of the Campagna one after 
the other, and the land became the property of Unman 
citizens; when again at a later period the small pro¬ 
perties disappeared, and whole districts fell into the 
hands of a few individuals; then it was natural that 
those who could afford to live where they chose should 
not fix themselves in a spot of even partial unhealthi¬ 
ness, and thus a great pari of the Campagna was left 
only to the slaves by whom it was cultivated. In 
modern times, when slave labour was no longer to he 
had, and there were no attractions strong enough to 
induce a free population to migrate from their homos 
to an unhealthy district, the Campagna has remained 
a wilderness, and its harvests are reaped bv a tempo¬ 
rary immigration of labourers from other parts of the 
country. To repeople it under such circumstances is 
far more difficult than to keep up a population already 
existing; and if, as 1 believe, the physical state of the 
Campagna has become more and more unfavourable, 
it seems likely, without some extraordinary advances 
in our knowledge of the malaria, and in our ability to 
combat it, to remain a wilderness for ever u . 

13 This opinion should he e\- natural! v create a resident popula- 
pressed with the greatest hesitation twin, the unhealiIllness of the air 
and diffidence, because Bunsen he- would m a great measure he ob- 
heves that the Campagna is reclaim- Mated, it is said that the breaking 
able by encouraging human hahita- up of the surface of the ground is 
lion in it; and lie thinks that if the found to lessen the virulence of the 
great landholders were to let out malaria; and the fires which neees- 
their property on leases to a number sarily accompany human dwellings, 
of small farmers, who would thus are another known antidote to it. 
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The disorders produced by malaria, whether more cme 
or less fatal, so regularly accompanied the return of XXII I_ 
hot weather, that they were not likely to he recorded .wT',I,: 1 " 
in the annals. The diseases which were noticed ToV'Tt 
there were of a very different character, and helommd """' lK 


rather to another class of phenomena, those extra¬ 
ordinary sicknesses, which, in obedience to a law 
hitherto undiscovered, visit the earth at different 
periods, prevail more or less extensively, and acting 
independently as it seems of any recognized causes of 
disease,: are also beyond the reach ol all known reme¬ 
dies. 1 he first half of the fourth century of Home 
was one of these calamitous periods, and the pesti¬ 
lences which occurred at the beginning of it ha\e been 
already noticed. Seven others are recorded between 
the years 318 and 3(!o; that is to say", in 313, 320, 
322, 327, 343, 3.»(i, and 333. 1 law are described in 

general terms, with the exception of those of the years 
327 and 333, which an' ascribed to unusual droughts; 
and said also to have nearly resembled each other in 
the ir symptoms. The epidemic of 327 first, as we 


As a proof of this Bunsen appeals 
to tlit* threat improvement, thus ef¬ 
fected by the duke of Za^arolo in 
the neii»hhoiuhoo(l of that little 
town, which stands on the* ed^e of 
the ('ampa^n , a few miles from 
I'.desttmu, about a mile on the left 
of the road coming from Koine. 
The air, which was decidedif un¬ 
healthy, has been purified; and the 
whole district, by bating been peo¬ 
pled, has become actually capable of 
supporting a population in health 
and prosperity However, without 
reckoning on the moral improbabi¬ 
lity of finding the ^rcut body of pro¬ 
prietors disposed to follow a new 
s\stern at variance with their old 
habits, it must be allowed, that the 
duke of Zutfarolo’s experiment was 
made under circumstances unusu¬ 
ally favourable. The country round 


Zaijarolo is hij^h ground ; it forms 
a sort of shoulder, connecting the 
Alban lulls with the Apennines, and 
forms the divortium lujuannn, or 
watershed, of the feeders of the 
Tiber on the one hand, and of the 
(ianjliano on the other Its cha¬ 
racter also is wholly diflerenl from 
the fomei al aspect of the ('ampa^na , 
it, is not a country of lonn-^wt Ihn^ 
slopes, notched as it were here and 
there u ith deep narrow stream beds ; 
lmt a succession of rcailv parallel 
iidiics, rising to a < on-ml< ruble 
bright, with valleys rather than 
^orjres between them To all ap¬ 
peal anee thin lore it was more easily 
ieel.um.ihl“ than the ^rtat mass of 
the (’ainpatrn.i 

" Lj\ \, IV. 21. 25 30 52. V. 
13. 31. 
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chap, are told, attacked the cattle, the herdsmen, and others 

XXIII ; 7 • 

L.—A who tended the cattle, and lastly it became general. 
It appears to have been wholly inflammatory, and to 
have shown itself particularly on the skin; first in the 
form of a violent rash 1 ’, accompanied with extreme 
irritation, and afterwards in the shape of erysipelas of 
a verv malignant kind. This visitation took plate 
just after the conclusion of the peace of Nicias, and 
we do not hear of any coincident prevalence of pesti¬ 
lence in (}recce. The epidemic of 303 10 is described 
in similar terms; it was brought on bv the same 
causes, an exceedingly hot and dry summer; and the 
symptoms were the same, an eruption terminating in 
large and painful ulcers, accompanied with such irri¬ 
tation, that the patients tore their flesh even to the 
hone. The date of this disorder falls about the begin¬ 
ning of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, that is to say, it 
coincides with the Olynthian war; and as it arose 
from local causes, we cannot he surprised that we hear 
no mention of its having extended into Greece. But 
the epidemic of 022 and of the years almost imme¬ 
diately preceding it, was contemporary with the great 
plague of Athens; and that of 350 coincided, accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of J iiodorus, with the violent 
sickness which destroyed Imilcon’s army before Syra¬ 
cuse, and had been preceded by three or four years of 
epidemic disease in Africa. 

Ij' 1 ,™™™ If from diseases we turn to the phenomena of the 
o'reut fms t wether, with which they are, in all probability, 
ofthcjc«r closely connected, we find the years 327 and 303 
marked, as has already been observed, by excessive 
droughts; and the summer of 350 is said bv Dio¬ 
dorus i; to have been of the same character. On the 

15 Dionysius, XII. 3. Fragm. pears to put this epidemic a year 
Mai. earlier than Livy, namely, in 362. 

18 Dionysius, XIII. 4. Fragm. c XIV. “0. 

Mai. Livy, V. 31. Dionysius ap- 
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other hand, the winter of 355 had been one of unusual hiap 
severity 18 ; the Tiber was choked up with ice, the —'i!_» 
snow lay seven feet deep, where it was not drifted: 
many men and cattle were lost in it, and many of the 
cattle were killed by the extreme cold, or starved from 
want of pasture, the resources by which we now 
provide for their subsistence during the winter being 
then little practised. It is added that the fruit trees, 
bv which are meant the tigs and olives in particular, 
either perished altogether, or suffered so severelv that 
they did not bear for a long time afterwards; and that 
many houses were crushed bv the weight of snow 
which lay on them, or carried away by its melting 
when the frost at last broke up. There is also a notice 
in Diodorus of the winter of 321 l!l , which is described 
as having boon excessively wot, so that the limits ol 
the following season never ripened properly, and the 
corn was considered unwholesome. 

The period about the vear 322, was remarkable in v..i.. mu. 

A * hhcimmcna. 

Greece Mr the frequency and severity oi earthquakes; 

1 * . . <| nukes 

the numerous earthquakes which, from their occurring 
so noarlv together, were remembered afterwards as an 
epoch, happened, says Thucydides''", at this time. In 
the same wav the Homans were alarmed in the vear 
31!), by reports'*' of frequent earthquakes in the 
country immediatelv adjoining Home, and mam houses, 
were thrown down by the shocks. It is probable that 
some phenomena of this sort occasioned also the great 
overflow of the Alban lake during the war with \ cii; 
an event remarkable in itselt, and still more so as 

Livy, V. 13. Dionysius, XII. or since, down to he tunc I ranimt 
8. Frairm! .Mai Bunsen observes, liii.I any particulars ol ibe tm/m k - 
that ice in the Tiber is nmv as un- of the Tiber in 170th already notice. 1 
known a phenomenon as it would m note I* 
he between the tropics. The winter ly XU- 
of 35.') is indeed described by Ihonv- " w HI* . 

siuy as one altogether unparalleled kivy, 1\ 21. 

in the Roman annals, either before 
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xxm" having led to the famous work existing to this day, the 

' '•-' tunnel by which the water of the lake is carried 

through the range of hills which encircle it, and from 
thence is discharged into the ( ampagna. 

Thevopanic 'flu' lakes of Alba and Xemi, like others in tin} 

Jukes of the 

m-uiiiiM,ur- neighbourhood of Home, are of a peculiar character. 

liood of ^ ... x . 

Homo. In their elevation, lying nestled as it were high upon 

the lake of the bosom ot trie mountains, they restmble what m 
Cumberland and Westmorland are called tarnsj but 
our tarns, like ordinary lakes, have their visible feeders 
and outlets, their head which receives the streams 
from the mountain sides, and their foot by which 
they discharge themselves, generally in a larger 
stream, into the valley below. The lakes of Alba and 
Xemi lie each at the bottom of a perfect basin, and 
the unbroken rim of tliis basin allows them no visible 
outlet. Again, it sometimes happens that lakes so 
situated ha\e their outlet underground, and that the 
stream which drains them appears again to the day 
alter a certain distance, having made its way through 
the basin of the lake bv a tunnel provided for it bv 
nature. This is the case particularly where the pre¬ 
vailing rock is the mountain or metalliferous lime¬ 
stone of Derbyshire, which is full of caverns and 
fissures: and an instance of it may be seen in the 
small lake or tarn of Malham in Yorkshire, and an¬ 
other on a much larger scale in the lake of Copais in 
lloeotia. Hut the volcanic rocks, in which the lake 
of Alba lies, do not afford such natural tunnels, or at 
least they are exceeding small, and unequal to the 
discharge of any large quantify of water; so that if 
any unusual cause swells the lake, it can find no ade¬ 
quate outlet, and rises necessarily to a higher level. 
The Iloman tradition reported that such a rise took 
place in the year 657: it was caused probably by 
some volcanic agency, and increased to such a height, 
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that the water at last ran over the basin of hills at rmp 
its lowest point 22 , and poured down into the Cam- _ XX1 "- 
pagna. Traces 23 of such an outlet are said to he still 
visible; and it is asserted that there are marks of 
artificial cutting through the rock, as if to enlarge 
and deepen the passage*, d his would suppose the 
ordinary level ot the lake in remote; times to ha\e 
been about two hundred feet higher than it is at 
present; and il this were so, the actual tunnel was in¬ 
tended not to remedy a new evil, but to alter the old 
state of the lake* for tlx* better, by reducing it for the 
time to come to a lower level. Possibly the discharge 
o'er tin* edge of the basin became suddenly greater, 
and so suggested the idea of diverting the water alto¬ 
gether by a different channel. Put the whole story 
of the tunnel, as we have it, is so purely a part of the 
poetical account of the fall of Yoii, that no part of it 
can be relied on as historical. The prophecy of the 
old V eicnlian, and the corresponding answer of the 
1 >elph ian orach', connecting the draining of the lake 
with tin' fate of Yoii, must he left as we find them: 
only it is likely enough that any extraordinarv natural 
phenomenon, occurring immediately after the visita¬ 
tion of pestilence, and in the midst of a long and 
doubtful war, should have excited unusual alarm, and 
have been thought important enough to require an 
appeal to the most famous oracle in the world. Put 
other questions of no small difficulty remain: the 
length of the tunnel, according to the lowest state¬ 
ment given, exceeds two 1 housand one hundred \arils ' ; 
according to others it exceeds two thousand six hun¬ 
dred and one estimate makes il as much as two 

'• Dionysiu", XII. 11. Frngm. 21 Wrslphal. Rouii-ihc Kam- 
Mai. pagne. ]>. -'> 

Sir \Y Cell, Topography of Sir W. Cell, Topography of 

Rome, &e Yol I p 41 . ’ Rome, p. 'H>. 
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thousand eight hundred 26 ; its height varies from 
seven feet and a half to nine or ten feet; and its 
width is not less than four feet. Admitting that it 
was wholly worked through the tufo 7 , which is easily 
wrought, still the labour and expense of such a tunnel 
must have been considerable; and in the midst of an 
important war, how could either money or hands lutve 
been spared for such a purpose ? Again, was the 
work exclusively a Homan one, or performed by the 
Homans jointly with the Latins, as an object of com¬ 
mon concern to the whole confederacy ? The Alban 
lake can scarcely have been within the domain of 
Home; nor can we conceive that the Homans could 
have been entitled to divert its waters at their plea¬ 
sure without the consent of the neighbouring Latin 
cities. But if it were a common work; if the Latins 
entered heartily into the quarrel of Home with Yeii, 
regarding it as a struggle between their race and that 
of the Etruscans; if the overflow of the waters of 
their national lake, the lake which bathed the foot of 
the Alban mountain, where their national temple stood 
and their national solemnities were held, excited an 
interest in every people of the Latin name, then we 
may understand how their joint labour and joint con¬ 
tributions may have accomplished the work even in 
the midst of war; and the Homans, as tliev disguised 
on every occasion the true nature of their connexion 
with the Latins, would not fail to represent it as ex¬ 
clusively their own. 

ic Mr. Laing Meason, quoted by Mr. Meason, whose authority is 
Sir \V. Gelt in a note to p. 53 of his considerable, as lie had had much 
'l'opogr. of Home, Vol. 1. practical acquaintance with mining, 

W’estpha] says it is worked and went into the tunnel for about 
through lava. Sir \Y. Cell says it 130 yards from the lake, speaks of 
is excavated generally in the tufo. the work as cut in the tufo. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE GAULS INVADE CENTRAL ITALY—BATTLE OF THE 
ALIA—BURNING OF ROME —RANSOM OF THE CAI'I- 
TOL AND OF THE CITY—RE TREAT OF THE GAULS. 


“ I lark ! the Gaul is at her gates ' ” 

Cow l'l li. 

“ A urea rresanes nibs, afque anica vcstis: 

Yirgutis lucent sagulis ; turn luetea colla 
Auro lnnectuntui': duo quisque Alpina coruscant. 

(hesa maim, seutis jirotecti corpora Itirigis ” 

\ 111(11 L, .Ihi VIII ImS. 


The fourth century before the Christian ;er;i brought cuai;. 
the (Vuils, as we have seen, for the first time within -- 

, , r . (’oliillioli .iC- 

the observation of the civilizi'd world. I mw tlion •»*un *>i ii»o 

. \ , n tlleim IItJ 

crossed the Apennines, and overran central and o ti,<- o,uU 
southern Italy; they then also broke in upon the \ u u. 
Illyrian 1 tribes, established themselves between the 
Danube and CJ recce, and became known to the kings 
of Maeedon \ lint whether it was in this same century 
that they had first crossed the Alps as well as (lie 
Apennines, is a question much more difficult to an¬ 
swer. If we follow the well-known account oi Livy', 
we must fix their passage of the Alps two hundred 

! Justin, XXIV. 4. This is the to me to he corrupt, 
great expedition which Seylax nl- ' In the reiy beginning of the 
hides to when he describes the ( hulls rugn ol Alexander, when a Gaulish 
on 1 lie north-western const of the emlmssv cune to roiij'ratoUte him 
Adriatic, ns “ men who had stared on his wetorv titer the Gct.e Ar- 
behind from their expedition;” nan, I'.xp Ah'x l.p. 

Trjs (TTfiUTcias I he 4 LlVV, A • JL o.i. 
following words, end imnir, appear 
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chap, years earlier: it was about six hundred years before 
— J the Christian jrra, according to this statement, that 
there happened a vast emigration of the inhabitants 
of central Gaul; one great multitude, said the story, 
crossed the lihine, and sought a home amidst the 
wilds of the Ifercvnian forest: another made its wav 
over the Alps, descended into the plain of the i'o, 
encountered and defeated the Etruscans, who were 
then the masters of the Country, near the river Ticinus, 
and founded the city of Mediolanum. After this 
other tribes of central Gauls, entering Italy by the 
same course, and finding their countrymen already in 
possession of all to the westward of the Adda, pene¬ 
trated still deeper, and extended the Gaulish settle¬ 
ments as far as the Adige. Again, at a later period, 
but how much later we are not told, the Uoii 1 and 
Lingeries set out from the east and north-east of Gaul, 
made their way to the lake of Geneva, ascended the 
valley of the Illume, crossed the Alps by the pass 
which now boars the name of the Great St. Bernard, 
and as the whole country on the north of the I\> was 

4 The hmgones came from the ously, ami were the result of one 
neighbourhood of Langres, that and the same cause. This also 
high table land whieh looks iloun seems to agiee best with tile fart, 
on the infant. Marne to the noilh, that the last comers, instead of at¬ 
ari d on the streams which feed the tempting to dislodge those who had 
Fun lie to the south. The situation arrived before them, passed oil 
of tilt- lion in (laid is not known; quietly to a more distant settlement., 
their nation is only to lie traeed in 'This is very Conceivable, if all had 
the countries to which it had uni- left their country from one and the 
grated, in (iermany and Italy. It -aim; impelling cause, and in the 
is remuikable that the story speaks course of one generation; hut had 
of a simultaneous migration into the lion and l.mgoues entered Italy 
(iermany and Italy; and we find a century or a cent urv and a halffater 
lion in both of these countries, than the founders of Mediolanum, 
Again, the Seuoncs, who are men- and from causes wholly unconnected 
tinned as having entered Italy last with their migration, they would in 
of all the Hauls, are also included all probability have tried to establish 
amongst the tribes of the first themselves between the Ticirms and 
swarm who founded Mediolanum the Adda, and would have paid 
Both these circumstances seem to little regard to the tie of a corn- 
show, that, m the view of the author mon extraction, when distance of 
of this account, all the migrations time and place had done so much to 
into Italy took place nearly continu- weaken it. 
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already occupied, these new adventurers passed that 
river, and drove out the Etruscans and Einhrians v 
from their possessions between the l’o and the Apen¬ 
nines, from the neighbourhood of the modern cities of 
t’arnia, Modena, and Bologna. Last of all, but again 
the time is not specified, came the Scnones from the 
sa me quarter of Gaul, and following in the track of 
the Boii and Lingoncs, crossed as they had done both 
the Alps and the I’o, reached the coast of the Adri¬ 
atic, and finally spread themselves along its shores 
from the neighbourhood of Ravenna to that ol An¬ 
cona. 


CHAP. 

xxiv 


The geographical part of this account appears to mu,..m..- 
dcserve our full belief; but it does not follow that it |>i( tolls, 
chronology is equally trustwoi thy. 1 lie naiiati\c 

itself seems to imply that all these migrations wore 
nearly continuous, and it is lor many reasons most 
probable ’ that they were so; yet it is not credible 
that the Scnones should have been settled on the 
coast of the Adriatic for two. hundred years before 
they crossed the Apennines: and there is a prepon¬ 
derance 7 of evidence to prove that their inroad into 


1 Partly, for the reasons given in 
the preceding note, and also, be¬ 
cause a general hurst of migration 
at one particular period is more pro¬ 

bable amongst a bailsman people, 

than a succession of migrations to 

the same quarter, during a term of 

two hundred years. 

6 They crossed the Apennines, 
according to Diodorus and the au¬ 
thor of the little work, “ De \ iris 
inustnbus," because their settle¬ 
ment. on the Adriatic was parched 
and barren; they surely would have 
discovered this m less tune than a 
hundred years Niebuhr notices 
the general rapidity of barbarian in¬ 
cursions ; they advance further and 
flirt her till they meet with some in¬ 
vincible obstacle. And those who 
had exterminated the Etruscans 


from the north of the Apennines, 
would have had nothing to deter 
them from attacking the -smw* ene¬ 
mies in their southern possessions 
m Etruria Proper. 

7 Diodorus, XIV 11 *. I)ionv- 
SlllS, Xtll 14, IT). IVag ni Mai 
Pliny, 11 ist Natur III 17. "lure 
lie Ays that the Gauls <Ic-(i.■ 1 
the KtiusCiui city <>f X 1 * * * * 6 ‘ ! I ' 11111 111 
northern ItaR m th( same .war cri.t 
,lay on winch the Romans Wok 
Veil. Justm. X\ 1V. 4, ami \ X 
5, anil even l.ny hriJ.M-11, m two 
passages referred to In Nielmhr, \ . 
,7 a „il A~, u here he makes the 
Kt'riise.ms speak of the Gauls as a 
people whom they had never seen, 
will) Were retentlv heeonie their 
neighbours, and with whom they 
knew not whether they were to have 
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xxfv' Etruria followed close upon their first establishment 
v_ ' in north Italy. It is impossible to say at how early 
a period tribes of Gauls may have passed over the 
Cottian Alps, and settled in the valleys and plain of 
Piedmont. But the general overthrow of the Etruscan 
power between the Alps and the Apennines, has every 
appearance of having been effected suddenly, speedily, 
and not earlier than the middle of the fourth century 
of Borne, when some causes, to us unknown, set the 
whole Keltic or Gaulish nation in motion, and drove 

peace or war; and where in the this were the meaning, Dionysius 
same way lie speaks of the (iauls as must have written ui tot ( per kutoi- 
a new enemy to the Romans, who kovptu, varepor fie a^erres. 

were come upon them from the 'This would have been clearer un¬ 
shores of the ocean and the extre- doubtedlj , but Dionysius does not 
unties of the earth. 'flic only write with tin* perfect clearness of 
plausible argument for the more Isocrates or I )emosllienes, and the 
ancient settlement of the (iauls m words air xi ,,,r( i ) ar< ‘ meant to ex- 
Italy, (for htlle stress is to lie laid p’ess the same thing as M u lev's 
on their pietended alliance with the vaTepor. Rut aftei all, what can 
Rhone,in exiles who were founding he made of the passage under any 
Massiha,) is to he found in the interpretation? “The Etruscans 
statement of Dionysius, V11 3, on the Ionian guif,” that is, on the 

which some understand as saying Adilatic, could not have been driven 
that the (ireek city of (uui# in out by the (iauls as early as the 
Campania was besieged in the reign sixty-fourth Olympiad, for all allow 
of 'J’anpumus Superlms by some that the Senones, who expelled the 
Etruscans who had dwelt, on the Etruscans fioin the coast, entered 
shores of the Ionian gull’, and who Italy alter all the other (iauls; and 
had been m the course of time thur invasion was so recent, that 
driven from their country by the Scvlax speaks of the Eti uscans, as 
(iauls. This is the interpretation well as of the Umbrians and Dau- 
of Dionysius’ words, as Muller mans, as still dwelling on the shores 
understands them. ( Etruskcr, Yol of the Adriatic* even in Ins time. 
I. p 153, note 7^ ) Niebuhr, how- Nor is there any reason tor eon- 
ever, understands them (liUcrently; sidering the expedition against 
and the language is not sutttriently Duma as occasioned by the expul- 
precise to enable us to he certain as sion of the invaders from their own 
to the writer’s meaning. The words countiy by another enemy. The 
are, 'I'vppijvwr oi nepl Tor ’1 omor Umbrians and Daunians wiio took 
KoXnor KaTotKovpTt v, eXeWer ff vrro part Jn it were certamlv r nex'er driven 
rior KfXrcop \a0tPT€$ air ypdeo), out from their country by the 
K(u (tv r auToLs ’O pftfHKot Tt Kill Ann- (iauls ; and it is more probable that 
viol koI ai>xro\ Tcbr iiWun' pinppiup^r the Etruscans, who are named as 
tntxdpTiaar iivtXfip ( Tt)r Kvprjr). the first people m the confederacy, 
Niebuhr thinks that this means, were not a hand of fugitives; but 
“those Etruscans who then were were rather attempting, in conjunc- 
dwellmg on the Ionian gulf, but tion with their dependent allies, to 
who in the course of time were extend their dominion still further 
afterwards driven from thence by over Italy ; for this was the period 
the (iauls.” Muller objects that if of their greatest power. 
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them southward and eastward to execute their ap- chap. 
pointed work of devastation and destruction. 

Another question next presents itself, ('an W e i\. n,,t 
recognize these Gaulish invaders of Italy as belonging j,a W' uo 
to either of the existing divisions of the Keltic race ' l !,V"!!k,i" 
Were they Gael, or were they Kymry ? or did they 
belong to some third division, distinct from each of 
these, which has since utterly perished ■! Much has 
been written upon the subject of the Kelts and their 
language; but we seem as yet unable to connect our 
knowledge of the existing Keltic, races with the 
accounts which we have received of them from the 
writers of antiquity. 

Diodorus 8 tells us, that the Homans included under iG>i..u,c 

t i .... . ilo-tim t ion 

one common name ot < onus two great divisions ot pen- u>« 

pie; the one consisting of the Keltic tribes of Spain, kok 
of the south and centre of Gaul, and of the north of 
Italy; the other embracing those more remote tribes 
which lived on the shores of the ocean, and on the 
skirts of what he calls the Ilerevnian mountains, and 
eastward as far as Scvthia. ’ "^his last division, ho 
says, were the proper Gauls, while the others wore to 
lie called Kelts. Niebuhr supposes that Diodorus 
learnt this distinction from Posidonius, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly well worth noticing. Diodorus further says, 
that to these more remote tribes belonged the Kimhri, 
whom some writers identified with the old Kinimerians; 
and that these Kimhri were the people who took 
Koine, and sacked Delphi, and carried their conquests 
even into Asia. 

It mav he doubted, however, whether there he not kvim,.! 

. . * , . . (Km I an hut 

in this statement a show of knowledge greater than .iiii.mu 
the reality. Keltic and Galata- are undoubtedly only sum. luiitK, 
different forms of the same name; the first was the 
form with which the Greeks were earliest acquainted, 

8 Diodorus, V. 32. 

F f 


VOL. I. 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 


Yet tlie <lis 
tine lion of 
DlndoiUS 18 
partly true, 


hut in¬ 
volved m 

mm li diffi¬ 
culty. 


at a time when their knowledge of the Kelts was con¬ 
fined to the tribes of Spain and Gaul. The great 
Gaulish migration of the fourth century before Christ 
introduced the other and more correct form “Galatae;” 
yet many writers 0 continued to use the old orthogra¬ 
phy, and in fact, with the exception of the Galatians 
of Asia Minor, the other Gauls, in all parts of the 
world, are generally called by the Greeks according to 
their old form of the name, not Galatrn but Keltic. 
These names, therefore, would in themselves rather 
show that the invaders of Italy and Greece were the 
same people with the old inhabitants of the west of 
Europe, than establish any diversity between them. 

But when we find from C;esar l0 , that the Gauls on 
the shores of the ocean, that is, on the coasts of the 
British Channel and the North Sea, the Gauls whom 
he calls Belgians, were distinguished both in language 
and customs from the Gauls of the interior; when we 
consider that these more remote Gauls included, 
according to Diodorus, the people called Kimbri, and 
when we see that tl^ ‘people now calling themselves 
Kymry, namely, the Welsh, do actually differ in lan¬ 
guage and customs from the Keltic tribes of Ireland 
and Scotland, the statement of 1 liodorus does appear 
to contain a real truth, and we begin to recognize 
in the Keltic and Galatte of bis geography two great 
divisions of the same race, analogous to the Gael 
and Kymry existing at this day in Great Britain. 

dot the gleam of light thus gained is almost in¬ 
stantly overclouded. The Gauls of the north of Italy 
appear, according to every testimony", to have been 


9 Aristotle ascribes to the Kelta? Kelts of Pannonia and Thrace, that 
a peculiarity in national manners, is, of the Galatse of Diodorus, and 
which Diodorus reports of the Ga- not of the remote inhabitants of 
latie. And in those notices of Gaol and Spain. 

Keltic manners and character which 10 De Bello Gallico, I. 1. 

occur in several places of his works, 11 Polybius, II. 15. T pavcraX- 

he must have been speaking of the irivoi ye piju ou dta ttjv tou yeuovs 
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the same people with the Gauls of the centre of chap. 
France, or, in the language of Diodorus, with the — 
Kelt®. The names of their tribes, the Senones 12 
Lingones, Insubres, C'enomani, can be Connected at 
once with particular districts of Keltic Gaul, which 
bore, it may almost be said which bear to this day, the 
sftme names, and from which their origin is distinctly 
traced. We find among them no traces of Belgian 
or Kimbrian names, or of their having come from the 
shores of the Northern Ocean 13 , or the Hercvnian 
mountains. How then can it be said that the invaders 
of central Italy were not Kelt® but Galata 1 , not Gael 
but Kymry ? 

It- has been maintained, indeed, that 14 the BoiiThe o-u.n 
Lingones, and Senones, the tribes which were the Of' jmw 
last to enter Italy, and which crossed the Alps, not <o«i 
by the passes to the w r est of Turin, but by the Great 
St. Bernard, were of a different race from the earlier 
invaders, and that while those were Gael, these who 
came last were Kymry. But the Homan writers, and 
I’olybius, who was well acquainted with the Cisalpine 
Gauls, acknowledge no such diversity. And though 
we cannot ascertain the country oi the Boii, yet the 
Lingones and Senones both fall within the limits 
assigned by Caesar to Keltic Gaul, as distinguished 
from the country of the Belg® or Kymry. 

If, however, we are disposed torelv on the statement 
of Diodorus and Appian, that the Gauls w ho invaded m k'wmm, 


tiW d $ t a t ?) v too tottov &L(i<popav 
TTpocriiyope vovral. 

13 The .Senones came from the 
neighbourhood of Sens on the 
Yonne, the Lingones from that of 
Langres: the Insubres came from 
a district in the country of the 
.Ldui, between the Loire and Saone; 
and the Cenoinani from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Le Mans. 

13 The expression in Livy already 

F 


referred to, "that the Oauls came 
from the shores of the ocean,'’ most 
not be alleged here, inasmuch as 
the ocean is there used merely in 
opposition to the Mediteriunran, 
and muv (jutte as 'veil be under¬ 
stood oi the Buy of Biscay as of the 
German Ocean or the Baltic. 

11 Bv Thierry in his llistoire des 
Gaulois, Vul. 1. p. 44, &c. 

F 
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xxfv' G reece > were Kimbri, it may be very possible that 
there was a more general movement among the Keltic 

tak™ part tribes in the fourth century of Home, than the Greek 

in the nva- J 1 

sion with or Roman writers were aware of. The Kymry break- 

them. J J 

ing in upon the Gael from east to north, may have per¬ 
suaded or forced some of their tribes to join them in 
their march southwards; the two nations may have 
poured into Italy together, and while the Gaelic tribes 
settled themselves on the Fo or on the coast of the Adri¬ 
atic, the mass of the Kymrians may have pressed for¬ 
ward round the head of the gulf, and so penetrated into 
Pannonia and Thrace. Nor could we deny the possi¬ 
bility of some Kymrians having remained in Italy with 
the Gael; and if we believe that the name of Brennus 15 
was really borne by the leader of the attack on Rome, 
and that this word is no other than the Kvmrian 
“Brcnhin which signifies king or leader, then we 
must conclude that although the mass of the invaders 
were Gael, yet that not only were there Kymrians 
joined with them, hut that a Kymrian chief commanded 
the whole expedition. This may have been so, hut I 
can hardly think that there is sufficient evidence to 
require us to believe that it was so. 

Diffiruitv of Amiin, thouch I have called the Gauls of north Italy 

identifying “ 7 “ ^ 

of'ti.c'f'-vX Gael, and have supposed that those who passed on to 

who invaded Ulyricum and Thrace may have been Kvmrv, vet I am 

Italy with J ’ - 


15 It must, be remembered always 
that Fabius, the oldest Roman his¬ 
torian, wrote about two hundred 
years after the Gaulish invasion, 
and borrowed largely from the 
Greek writers. They mentioned the 
attack on Rome, as we know, hut 
not. with its details; and it is not 
likely that, they should have given 
the name of the Gaulish leader. In 
fact, Diodorus, whose narrative, as 
Niebuhr supposes, is copied from 
Fabius, does not give it at all. It 
is very likely that the name of 
Brennus was borrowed from the 


story' of the Gaulish attack on Del¬ 
phi, as so many of the embellish¬ 
ments of the Rinnan history have 
been taken fiom the famous stories 
of the history of Greece. 

16 Dr. Pritchard, whose authority 
in such questions is of the highest 
order, believes that Brennus is not 
the Welsh “ Brenliin,” but rather 
the proper name Bran, which oc¬ 
curs in Welsh history. I know not 
whether this name ever prevailed 
amongst the Irish, or the Gael of 
Scotland. 
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far from concluding that in the lan«ma<*c of the f 
we should have recognized the exact Erse and ( ,T 
of Ireland and the Scotch Highland,, or i„ tlw 
at or the exact form of the modern Weld, T . 

lxeUm languages „. hi , h m ^ in )W ^ 

m all likelihood the solitary survivors out of a multi¬ 
tude of languages or dialects, once spoken by the 
various branches of the great Keltic family, from the 
Atlantic to the sources of the Danube, from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the northern extremity of the Uritish 
isles. Length of time and remoteness of place intro¬ 
duce wonderful changes in a language: so that no one 
could expect to find an exact resemblance between the 
Keltic spoken in the fourth century before the ('hristiau 
mra, by the (fouls of France and Italy, and the actual 
language of the inhabitants of Ireland and the north 
of Scotland. We may, therefore, find names of places 
and persons 17 among the ancient Gauls, which no 
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■"n (.‘Meting 

Keltic 


17 i)r. Pritchard tolls me that 
ho cannot trace the terminations 
magus, briga, and hriva, in any of 
the existing Keltic languages. Al¬ 
though I ain myself ignorant of 
those languages, yet I can see that 
llnerry’s pretended explanations of 
Keltic names of places are often 
quite extravagant. Bodencus, ac¬ 
cording to Polybius, was the name 
given by the people of the country 
to the river Po ; (Polyb. 11. 1G ) and 
this word, according to Pliny, I list. 
I^atur. III. 1G, signifies bottomless, 

_ fun do earens.” Mctrodorus of 
Scepsis, from whom Pliny borrowed 
this account, said indeed that Bo- 
dcncus, or Bodmcus, as it is in our 
copies of Pliny, was a Ligurian 
w °rd ; hut there was a town Bodin- 
coi^igus, which lias evidently a 
Keltic termination. Can Bodincus 
or Bodencus be reasonably ex¬ 
plained by the present Welsh or 
Irish languages? Again, the same 
Metrodorus derived Padus from the 
Gaulish Pades, which he said signi¬ 


fied a pine-tree Can this he traced 
in modern Keltic? it should he 
observed, that in explaining the 
names of places, and especially of 
terminations, it is not enough to 
produce Welsh or Irish words of 
similar sound, and capable of form¬ 
ing something of a significant word ; 
hut their combination must he 
agreeable to the usages of the lan¬ 
guage; and with regard to termi¬ 
nations, it should he shown either 
that they are common in names of 
places in Keltic countries now, or 
that some word of similar signifi¬ 
cation is so used. Attempts have 
been made within these few years 
by Welsh and German antiquaries 
to explain the names of ancient 
towns in Italy from the Keltic and 
Teutonic languages; and in either 
cose it has not been ddlicult to find 
words of similar sound both in 
WeLh and German, which when 
combined give a possible significa¬ 
tion. But in all these cases we see 
at once that of two different denva- 
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chap. Keltic language in its present state will enable us to 

—--' interpret. Much more may it be impossible to trace 

such words in the written Welsh, or Erse, or Gaelic; 
although an exact acquaintance with the various spoken 
dialects in the several parts of Ireland or Wales might 
even now enable us to discover them. There are many 
German words 16 lost in our written English, which 
exist either in the names of places or in some of our 
provincial dialects; and doubtless the converse of this 
might he observed by any one who was familiar with 
the spoken dialects of Germany. For the language of 
the civilized nation was once no more than the dialect 
of some particular tribe, till some intellectual or 
political superiority of those who spoke it, caused it to 
be adopted in writing in preference to its sister dialects, 
and thus made its peculiarities from henceforth the 
common rule. Now it may well happen in two nations 


tions one must lie wrong; and it 
mostly happens I think that both 
are so. 

Von Humboldt notices the termi¬ 
nations of magus, briga, and briva, 
as undoubtedly Keltic, 'the first 
and last of them do not occur in 
Spam ; but Briga is frequently met 
with within the limits occupied by 
the Keltiberians. Humboldt refers 
to the termination Bria, which is 
met with in the geography of 
Thrace, as in the town BelyinbrS 
and Mesetnbria. He thinks that 
the Basque “ iri ” and ‘ uri" are 
connected with both ; and that we 
ran go no further than to say that 
there was an old root Bri, or Bro, 
expressing land, habitation, settle¬ 
ment, with which also the Teutonic 
Burg, and the Greek irifry or, may 
bat e been originally connected. In 
the Welsh and Breton languages 
“ Bro ” is still, he says, not only a 
cultivated field, but generally a 
country or district; and the Scho¬ 
liast on Juvenal, Sat. VIII. 234, 
explains the name of Allobrogae as 
signifying strangers, men from an¬ 


other land, “quoniain hrogic Galli 
agrurn dieunt, alia autem aliud.” 
Briva is supposed to mean bridge; 
but Von Humboldt agrees with Hr. 
l’ritehurd in saying, that there is no 
similar word of a like signification 
known to exist in any of the sur¬ 
viving Keltic languages 

1 find brog and brug in O'Brien’s 
iiish Dictionary as signifying “a 
grand house or building, a fortified 
place, a palace or royal residence.” 
O’Brien connects it with briga and 
the Thracian Bria. I also find the 
substantive “ brugaide” in O'Brien’s 
Dictionary, as signifying “a hus¬ 
bandman, ploughman, or farmer.” 

ls Dorf, “a village,” is a well- 
known instance ; a word which now 
exists in English only in the form 
of “ thorpe,” a common termination 
of the names of (daces in several 
counties, and sometimes a nan* by 
itself. Again the German “ bach,” 
a stream or brook, is in common 
use in the north of England, where 
the brooks or streams are invariably 
called becks. 
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speaking a common language, that the dialects # which chap. 
shall ultimately prevail in each, shall not he those 
which most nearly resemble one another; and thus, at 
an advanced period of their history, their languages 
shall present a far greater dissimilarity than existed 
between them in their infanev. 

• 1 hus, as we follow the stream of time backwards tv .iur.-i§ 
towards its source, it is natural that the differences, 
not of dialect only, but even of language, should become .m. hnu 
less and less; so that what aiv now distinct main 
branches of one great stock, may at a very remote [“m 
period have formed the as yet undhided elements of 1 '""'" 
one common trunk, There must have been a time 
when the Keltic and Teutonic languages wov partial 
far less widely than we find them now; e\en within 
historical memory, when the Keltic and Teulonic tribes 
were intermixed with each other, within the limits of 
what is now Germany, and when tliev wen 1 so con¬ 
founded together in the eves of the Greeks and Womans, 
as to be regarded only as one great people" 1 , the real 


lf Many curious instances of tins 
might he given. Horse and jiferd 
are the classical English and Her¬ 
man words for the same animal; lmt- 
horse exists in German under the 
form ros, and is to he met with in 
poetry, and also sometimes on the 
signs of inns, as if it were now either 
an old or a merely provincial or 
familiar word. And, on the other 
hand, the English form of pl’erd, 
which is pad, has sunk still lower, 
and is merely a cant or ludicrous 
word in our present language. 

*° It is quite manifest from Dr. 
Pritchard’s excellent uork on the 
origin of the Keltic nations, that 
the Keltic and Teutonic languages 
belong to one common family, which 
is commonly called the ludo-Ger- 
maiuc. This appears jiot. only from 
their containing a multitude of com¬ 
mon words, hut Iroin a surer evi¬ 
dence, the analogy in their gram¬ 
matical forms. 


In oi der to judge of I he connexion 
between one language and another, 
something more is necessaiy than 
the hung merely able to wnte and 
to speak those two language'* Sir 
\V Betham, m his work called “ the 
(\mry and the Gael,” gl\es a list, 
of Welsh and Irish pronouns, to 
®low that the Welsh language has 
no connexion with the Irish. 
Whereas that veiy list furnishes a 
proof of their affinity to an> one 
who has been accustomed to com¬ 
pare the various forms assumed by 
one and the same original wool, m 
the several cognate languages of the 
same family 

21 I). onvMtis di\ ides tlir country 
(,t‘ flu- K-llS, Kffeq, mill (HI) 
kHT.it iliUMons, which hr culls (hull 
and Ge-many, XIV •> IT:u;iii M.n 
Mruho ihsirihcs the Gin-miis us 
tin- most jit-ifeet uinl (jcrmiia- speci¬ 
mens of till! peculiarities of the 
Gaulish race, and s ys that the 
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differences of manners and language may have been 
much less than they became afterwards, when their 
limits were more distinctly marked. What was work¬ 
ing in the wide extent of central Europe during so many 
centuries of which no memorial remains, we should 
vainly seek to discover. Accident, to use our common 
language, may have favoured the growth of improve¬ 
ments in some remote tribe, while the bulk of the 
people, although nearer to the great centre of human 
civilization, may have remained in utter barbarism: 
and thus ( Vcsar’s statement may he perfectly true, that 
druidism, of which we find no traces among the Cisal¬ 
pine Cauls, was brought to its greatest perfection in 
Britain, and that the Cauls in his own time were in 
the habit of crossing over hither, as to the best and 
purest source of instruction in its mysteries. 

There is one point, however, in which the difference 
between the Keltic race in ancient and modern times 


has been unduly exaggerated. The Creek and Homan 
writers invariably describe the Cauls 2 - as a tall and 
light-haired race in comparison with their own coun¬ 
trymen; but it has been maintained that there must 
be some confusion in these descriptions between the 
Cauls and the Cermans, inasmuch as the Keltic 
nations now existing are all dark-haired. This state- 


Romans called them Germar^ 
“ true,” “ genuine,” to intimate that 
they were genuine Gauls: air hv 
yvrjcriovs TaXdras (jipdfriv fiovXofj.evoi. 

VI1. 1, § 2, p 290. 

*' 2 Diodorus calls them 
\evKol, and reus Ku^iais £uv6oi. \ . 
28. Ammianu8 Marcellmus calls 
them “candidi et rutih,” XV. 12. 
Virgil speaks of their “ aurea caesa- 
ries,” and “ lactea colla,” .Kn VIII. 
658, 9 Strabo says that the “ Ger¬ 
mans differ a little from the Gauls 
in beintf more tall and more light- 
liaired,” tg > nXcouac-fj.^ tov fieyedovs 
teat rr)s £ avOoTTjTos , VII. p. 290; and 
again he describes the Britons as 


“ less light-haired than the Gauls,” 
IV 200. Polybius ulso speaks 
of their “ great stature,” 11. 15; and 
Livy mention? their “proccra cor¬ 
pora, promissar et rutilata? comic,” 
XXX VI11. I". Now after such mul¬ 
titudes of Hauls bad been brought 
into the slave-market by the con¬ 
quests of the dictator Caesar, the 
writers of the Augustan age, even 
though they might never have 
crossed the Alps, must have been 
as familiar with the appearance of a 
Gaul us the A eat Indians are with 
that of a negro. A mistake so 
general on a point so obvious is 
utterly impossible. 
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rncnt was sent to Niebuhr by some Englishman; ami chap. 
Niebuhr, taking the fact for granted on his corro- — 
spondent’s authority, was naturally much perplexed by 
it. But had he travelled ever so rapidly through 
Wales or Ireland, or had he east a glance on am of 
those groups of Irish labourers who are constantly to 
be* met with in summer on all the roads in England, 
lie would have at once perceived that his perplexity 
had been needless. Compared with the Italians, it 
would be certainly true that the Keltic nations were, 
generally speaking, both light-haired and tall A It 
climate has any thing to do with the complexion, the 
inhabitants of the north of Europe, in remote times, 
may be supposed to have been fairer and more light- 
haired than at present; while the roving life, the 
plentiful food, and the absence of all hard labour, must 
have given a greater development to the stature of the 
Gaulish warriors who first broke into Italy, than can 
be looked for amongst the actual peasantry ol Wales 


or Ireland. 

The Gauls then from beyond the Alps were in pos¬ 
session of the plain of the l’o, and had driven out or 
exterminated the Etruscans, when in the year of Home 
fit54, they for the first time crossed the Apennines, and 
penetrated into central Italy. On the first alarm of 
this irruption 21 the Homans sent three of their citizens 
into Etruria to observe their movements; and these 
deputies arrived at C'lusium just at the time "hi n tin 
Gauls appeared before its walls, and began, aitu t un 
usual manner, to lay waste the eountn. I ho < iti/a n 
made a sally, and the Roman deputies went out with 


Tin' Outilu 

(loss tli<‘ 

Ajioiiiiiiii'S 
and att.ii k 
CiiiMiiin. 


23 I should not have ventured to 
speak so confidently merely from 
my own observation; but L)r. Prit¬ 
chard, who has for many years 
turned his attention to this Ques¬ 
tion, assures me that he is per- 


fcctlv satisfied as to tl.c truth of 
the fact here stated. To me it is 
only surprising that any one should 
have thought of disputing It. 
m Diodorus, XIV. 113. 
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them; they engaged with the Gauls, and one of the 
deputies encountered and slew a Gaulish chief. Roman 
patricians, said the Roman story % could not be con¬ 
founded with Etruscans ; the Gauls instantly perceived 
that there were some strangers of surpassing valour 
aiding the citizens of Clusium; they learnt that these 
strangers were Romans, and they forthwith sent 
deputies to Rome to demand that the man who had 
thus fought with them, and slain one of their chiefs, 
when there was no war between the Gauls and the 
Romans, should be given up into their hands, that 
they might have blood for blood. The senate thought 
that the demand of the strangers was reasonable, and 
voted that the deputy should be given over into their 
hands; but his father, who was one of the military 
tribunes for the year, appealed to the people from the 
sentence of the senate, and being a man of much 
influence, persuaded them to annul it. Then the 
Gauls, finding their demand rejected, broke up in 
haste from Clusium, and marched directly against 
Rome 2(i . 


“ nty Thus the very outset of this Gaulish invasion, even 
tiieo"uii"h as r( ‘hitod by 1 fiodorus, who gives the story in its 
wjr - simplest form, is disguised by the national vanity of 
the Romans. It is impossible to rely upon any of the 
details of the narrative which has been handed down 
to us; the Romans were no doubt defeated at the 


ss Livy. V. 30. Nee id dam esse 
potuit, quam ante signa F.tniscoruin 
tres nobilissimt fortissimique Roma¬ 
ns' juventutis jiugnarent; tantum 
eminehat peregrma virtue. 

Diodorus, XIV. 11.1, I 14. This 
story, it will be observed, differs 
from Livy’s in several points. Ac¬ 
cording to Livy, the three deputies 
were all demanded by the Gauls; 
nothing is said of their fathei being 
militaiy tribune, hut it is said that 
they themselves were immediately 


elected military tribunes for the en¬ 
suing year. Diodorus does not 
name them; according to Livv, 
they were three brothers, sons of M. 
Fabius Ambnstus Now no Rabins 
appears in the list of military tri¬ 
ll u ties for the year 364, either ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus or Livy; and 
though the list for 365, as given by 
Diodorus, is very corrupt, yet there 
are no traces of its ever having con¬ 
tained the names of more than two 
Fabn at the most. 
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Alia; Rome was taken and burnt; and the Capitol chap. 
ransomed; but beyond this we know, properly speak- 
ing, nothing. We know that falsehood has been busy 
to an almost unprecedented extent, with the common 
story; exaggeration, carelessness, and honest igno¬ 
rance, have joined more excusably in corrupting it. 

The history of great events can only be preserved by 
contemporary historians; and such were in this case 
utterly wanting. Rut as we have an outline of un¬ 
doubted truth in the story, and as the particulars 
which are given are exceedingly striking, and in many 
instances not improbable, I shall endeavour at once to 
present such a view oi the events of the Gaulish war 
as may be clear from manifest error, and to preserve 
also some of its most remarkable details, which may be 
true, and are at any rati' tar too famous to be omitted. 

We know that the (buds needed no especial pro- n,,.o.n.o 
vocation to attack Clusium, or to penetrate bejond 'ab,','". 1 "" 
Rome, into the south of Italy. Wherever there was 
a prospect of the richest plunder, there was to them 
a suftici ent cause tor hostility. Rut the cities ot 
Etruria, surrounded by their massive walls, were im¬ 
pregnable except by famine; so that after the open 
country had been once wasted, the (buds would natu¬ 
rally carry their arms elsewhere. From Clusium the 
valley of the Clanis would conduct them directly to 
the Tiber; that river, so far from its mouth, would be 
easily fordable; and then all the plain of Ratium lay 
open to their attack. The season was now the middle 
of summer; the new military tribunes, who at this 
period came into office on the first ot duly, had just 
been elected; and expecting the Gauls to advance 
upon Rome, and supposing that they would approach 
by the right bank •' of the liber, they summoned to 

27 Diodorus states positively, that the Tiber. It is true that he seems 
the Roman Army marched out across to have supposed the Aha to have 
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the field the whole force of the Commonwealth, they 
called on their Latin and Hernican 28 allies to aid 
them, and having thus collected all their strength, 
they marched out of Rome on the road to Etruria, 
intending to receive the enemy’s attack in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Veii, which was now a sort of frontier 
fortress of the Roman territory, and which might serve 
as the base of their operations. The whole army thus 
assembled, amounted, according to the statement of 
Plutarch 29 , to forty thousand men. 

Rut the Gauls meantime had crossed the Tiber 
into Umbria, and were moving along the left bank 
of the river, through the country of the Sabines, 
towards the plain of Latium. The Roman writers, 
who pretend that their only object was Rome, and 
that as soon as they heard that their demand for 
satisfaction was rejected, they hastened from Clusium 
to attack the Romans, forget that this is inconsistent 
with another part of their story, namely, that the 
deputies who had gone to Clusium were, as if in 
mockery of the Gauls, elected military tribunes im¬ 
mediately after the refusal to give them up. For as 
the tribunes did not enter on their office till the first 


been on the right bank of the Tiber; 
but this contusion arose probably 
from lus finding no notice of the 
Romans recrossing the river before 
the battle. Ills first statement is 
probable, and seems to me to ex¬ 
plain the extreme suddenness with 
which the battle on the Alia took 
place. 

■is «'phe Gauls,” says Polybius, 
“ defeated the Romans and those 
who were drawn up in the field 
along with them.” 'Pcopaious (oil 

Tucr pfra TOVTOIV TUipara^uutvous. 

II. 18. These could have been no 
otiier than the Latin and Hernican 
allies. 

29 Camillus, 18. According to 
Dionysius, XIII. 19, there were four 


legions of picked and experienced 
soldiers, and a still more numerous 
force of those who commonly stayed 
at home and did not serve in war; 
that is, of proletarians and aeranans. 
According to Diodorus, the left 
wing of the Roman army, consisting 
of the bravest soldiers, amounted to 
24,000 : that is, it contained the 
four regular legions spoken of by 
Dionysius, which amounted toge¬ 
ther to 12,000 men, and of an 
equal number of the allies. Tins 
would leave about 16,000 men for 
the raw and inferior troops, tovs 
acrffei’cirruTovi, who in the battle 
formed the right of the Roman 
army. 
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of July, and the battle of the Alia was not Wbt otur 
till the sixteenth, the pretended hasty march of rt lc 
Gauls from Clusium to Home, a distance of about a 
. hundred miles :i0 , must have taken up more than a 
fortnight. But in all likelihood the Gauls went on 
plundering the country before them, without aiming 
exclusively at Borne: according to Diodorus, they 
had waited in Etruria before they began their march 
southwards, long enough to receive large reinforce¬ 
ments 31 from beyond the Apennines; and the pro¬ 
vocation given them by the Bomans was, we may 
suppose, gladly seized as a pretence- for extending 
their attacks upon the country of their old enemies, 
the Etruscans, to that of the other nations of central 
Italy. 

When it was discovered that the Gauls were ti» Rom.™* 
already on the left bank of the Tiber, and advancing UilT.l'iu 
by the Salarian road, which was the old communica¬ 
tion between the land of the Sabines and Borne, then 
the Bomans were naturally thrown into the greatest 
alarm. The Tiber, for many miles above Borne, is 
not fordable; as there were no towns on the river 
there were probably no bridges, and boats could not 
be procured at such short notice for the passage of so 
large an army. The Bomans therefore weiv obliged 
to go round by Borne, and without an instant’s delay 
march out by the Salarian road in order to encounter 
the enemy at as great a distance from the city as pos¬ 
sible. They found the Gauls already within twelve 
miles of Home; the little stream of the Alia, or rat her 
tlumleep bed through which it runs, offered something 
like a line of defence 32 ; and accordingly the Bomans 

50 Polybius underrates the dis- and two, mid one hundred and three 
tance at a three days’ journey. II. miles, anti if rannot he much less 
25. Strabo calls it eight hundred 31 XIII. I H • 

stadia. V. p. 220. The itineraries JJ It is well known that to iden- 

&s corrected make it one hundred tify the famous Alia with any exist- 
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here awaited the attack of their enemy. Their right 
' was posted on some high ground " 3 , covered in front 
by the deep bed of the Alia, and with a hilly and 
wooded country protecting its flank; while the left, 
consisting of the regular legions, filled up the interval 
of level ground between the hills and the Tiber, and 
its extreme flank was covered by the river. 

There seems in all these dispositions nothing of 
overweening rashness or of folly; it is doubtful what 
was rcallv the disproportion of numbers between the 
two armies; if the Gauls had but recently been re¬ 
inforced, the Homan generals may have supposed the 
enemy’s numbers to have been no greater than they 
were at Clusium; and to fight was unavoidable, if 
they wished to save their country from devastation. 
But the Gaulish leader showed more than a barba¬ 
rian’s ability. With the bravest of his warriors he 
assailed the right of the Roman position: the soldiers 
of the poorer classes, unused to war, and untrained in 
the management of their arms, were appalled by the 
yells, and borne down by the strength of their ene¬ 
mies; and their wootlen shields were but a poor de¬ 
fence against the fearful strokes of the Keltic broad- 


sword. The right of the Romans was broken and 
chased fi^mi its ground; the course of the river had 
obliged the left of the army to be thrown back behind 


ing stream is one of the hardest 
problems of Roman topography. 
Shrgil and Livy agree in placing it 
on the left hank of the Tiber; and 
Livy’s description seems as precise as 
possible, for he says that the arfmes 
inet, “ ad undecimum lapidem, qua 
fkiintn Aha Crustuminis montibus 
prse.dto dethiens alveo baud multum 
infra viam Tiberino amni miscetur.” 
V. 37. And Westphal accordingly 
says, that “something less than 
eleven miles from Rome, there is a 
small brook with high banks,” and 


that “on the right of the road at 
this spot you see the village of 
Marcighana Vecehia,” p. 127. But 
I cannot reconcile this with fsir W. 
Cell's map, or with his description 
in his article on the Alia in his to¬ 
pography of Rome ; for there Mar- 
ciglmna Vecehia is placed about two 
miles nearer to Rome. Both de¬ 
scriptions are given in such detail 
that this diversity is rather perplex¬ 
ing. 

33 Livy, V. 38. Diodorus, XIV. 
114. 
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the right, so that the fugitives in their flight disor- chap 
derod the ranks of the regular legions; and the funds XNIV . . 
pursuing their advantage, the whole Human army was 
totally routed. The vanquished fled in different direc¬ 
tions ; those on the left« plunged into the Tiber, in 
the hope of swimming across it and escaping to Ycii ; 
hut the Gauls slaughtered them in heaps on the banks’ 
and overwhelmed them with their javelins in the river, 
so that a large part oi the flower ot the Homan people 
was here destroyed. The fugitives on the right fled 
towards Home; some took refuge in a thick wood ’ 
near the road, and there lay hid till nightfall; the 
rest ran without stopping to the city, and brought the 
tidings of the calamity. 

The Gauls did not pursue the fugitives far: we'iv<: M | 9 
hear as yet nothing of that cavalry for which they ti lo 
were afterwards so famous; probably because they had lulii"' 
not yet been long enough in Italy to have supplied 
themselves with the horses of that country: and the 
breed of Transalpine Gaul, like that of Britain, was 
too small to be used except for the drawing of their 
war-chariots. Besides, they were themselves wearied 
with their march, and with their exertions in the 
battle; and it was of importance to each man to col¬ 
lect and exhibit his trophies, the heads of the enemies 


31 Livy, V. 38. Diodorus, XIV. 
114, 1 15. 

3 ’ Festus in “ Lucaria ” The 
wood according to this statement 
was between the Salanun road and 
the Tiber This shows that Sir W. 
Cell has righllv marked the old 
Sulanan road on his map, where he 
makes it turn to the right over the 
hills away from the Tiber, about 
two miles beyond Castel Giubileo. 
Had the road followed the low 
grounds near the river, there could 
scarcely haie been a wood between 
it and the Tiber, for the ground 
must have been then as now, no¬ 
thing but a great expanse of mea¬ 


dows. 

3t Diodorus, XIV 11",. V. go, 
Strabo, IV. p I<17. The practice of 
cutting off the heads oftlu ireneitues, 
and of preserving them in tin n 
houses, is useiihed directly to the 
(hulls. The presenting them to the 
general, as a titl^to a skate of the 
spoil, is inentioneiT by Herodotus as 
a Scythian custom (IV (it); lint ns 
in other respects the Scythian cus¬ 
toms with regard to the heads of 
their enemies resemble what is re¬ 
lated of the (iatils, I have ventured 
to transfer to the latter people this 
custom also. 
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chap, whom lie had slain: for these were the proof that the 
'—v—- warrior had done his duty in the battle, and was en¬ 
titled to his share of the spoil: these were to be car¬ 
ried home, and preserved to after-ages in his family, 
as a memorial of his valour. Thus, according to the 
account of Diodorus, the Gauls passed the night after 
their victory on the field of battle. 

But the Romans found it impossible to defend their 
capuoi tho c itv; as the flower of the citizens of the military age 
who had escaped from the battle, had retreated to 
Veii. It is probable that a large proportion of these 
were not sorrv to have this opportunity of effecting 
what they had before attempted in vain, and wished 
to remain at Yeii as their future country. Of the 
remaining inhabitants of Rome, the greater part dis¬ 
persed, as the Athenians had done before the approach 
of Xerxes 37 ; they took refuge with their families, and 
such of their effects as they could remove, in many of 
the neighbouring cities. But it was resolved, as at 
Athens, to maintain the citadel 38 , for this, as in all 
the cities of the ancient world, was in a manner the 
sanctuary of the nation: it was the spot in which the 
temples of the nation’s peculiar gods were built; and 
to this every feeling of patriotism, whether human 
merely or religious, was eloselv connected. This was 
the home of the true gods of Rome, and the citadel of 
the true Roman people, before the stranger commons, 
with their new gods, had pretended to claim the rights 
of Roman citizens; and many a patrician, indignant 
at the retreat of the legions to Veii, and regarding 
this dcsertioi?as another proof that the commons were 
no genuine sons of Rome, retired into the Capitol with 
a resolution never to abandon that country and those 

37 Diodorus,* XIV. 115. Livy, V. 39 Floras says that the force 
40. which garrisoned the Capitol did 

39 Diodorus, XIV. 115. Livy, V. not exceed a thousand men. 1.13. 
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(rods, which he felt and might justly claim to 
indeed his own. 

But the citadel might be taken; the 


he oha r 

XXIV. 


genuine The w.tui 
Romans who defended it might he massacred: the Oc 

hli' w llli- 
L'l*, diaw lo 
here 


temple of the three guardian powers of Rome, Jupite 
Juno, and Minerva, of the Capitol, might he profaned' 
and destroyed. Still there had been a time when 
other gods had possessed the Capitol, and yet even 
then there was Rome, and there were Romans. < fiber 
powers and other rites were the pledge ot homes 
existence, and if they failed, she must he lost for ever. 
The flamen of Quirinus = a , the deified founder of the 
city, and the Vestal Virgins, who watched the eternal 
fire, the type and assurance of its duration, must 
remove their holy things beyond the reach ot the 
enemy, or if all could not he removed, what was left 
must "he so hidden, that no chance should ever betnn 
it. Accordingly the tinmen and the Virgins of esta 
buried some of "their holy things in the ground, m a 
spot preserved afterwards with the strictest care from 
every pollution; and whatever they could remove, 
’ carried with them to Agylla or Cave. 


they 


The 


and 


as 


went on their way, said the story 4 ", on loot: 
they were ascending the hill Janieulum, after having 
crossed the river and left the city, there overtook 
them on the ascent a man of the commons, L. Albimus 
bv name, who was conveying his wife and children m 
a carriage to a place of safety. Rut vlnn m 
saw them, he hade his wife and children to ahg , 
and he put into the carriage in their room the holy 
virgins and their eternal fire; “ For it were a sham, 
said he, “that I and mine should In < »«'« 
carriage, while the Virgins of Vesta w.th the r o > 
things were going on foot.” ie <oimu 

safe in the carriage to Cairo. 

39 Livy, V. 40. 

VOL. I. 


« Livy, V. 40. 
G g 
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chap. Meantime the Gauls, it is said, hesitated for one 

XXIV 7 7 

g—1—>whole day 41 to attack the city, suspecting that the 

cater Rome, apparent absence of all preparations tor defence was 
but a snare to entice them to venture on an assault 
rashly. Thus the Romans gained a respite which 
was most needful to them; and when, on the third 
day after the battle, according to the ancient mode 
of reckoning, the enemy did force the gates and enter 
the city, the mass of the population had already es¬ 
caped, and the Capitoline hill was, as well as circum¬ 
stances would allow, provisioned and garrisoned. 
When the Gauls entered, their chiefs, it appears, 
established themselves on some of the houses on the 
Palatine hill exactly opposite to the Capitol; and 
in the rest of the city the work of plunder and de¬ 
struction raged freely. 

™ e0,11 The mass of the commons had fled from Rome with 

pHin r i.ma 

fimmlcives ^ le “’ w i yes and children, or, having escaped from the 
rout at the Alia, had taken refuge at Veii. The flower 
of the patricians and of the citizens of the richer classes 
of an age to bear arms, had retired into the Capitol, 
to defend to the last that sanctuary of their country’s 
gods. The flamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins 
had departed with the sacred things committed to their 
charge out of the reach of danger. Rut there were 
other ministers of the gods ”, whom their duty did not 


to death 
for their 
country. 


41 Diodorus makes them hesitate 
for two whole days, and thus to 
enter the city on the fourth day after 
the battle, according to the ancient 
manner of reckoning. The cause 
of the delay may indeed be a little 
misrepresented; after so great a 
victory, the conquerors indulged 
themselves for one whole day, as 
we can readily suppose, in excess, 
and in plundering all the surround¬ 
ing country; and if their leader had 
pushed on t(T Rome, yet the force 
which he could induce to follow hnn 
might be so small, as to make him 


afraid to commence an attack upon 
so large a city. But it seems certain 
that tiic delay was of one day only, 
and not of two. Polybius says, that 
the Gauls took Rome three days 
after the battle; that is, after the 
interval of one whole day. II. 18. 
And the statement of Verrius Flac- 
cus, preserved by Gellms, V. 17, 
and which ims ail the precision of a 
quotation from some official record, 
says, “post diem tertiuin ejus diei 
urbem captain esse.” 

41 Diodorus, XIV. 115. 

43 Oi row uA.Aou' 6tu>v Upcii, is 
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compel to leave Home, whom their age rendered unahle 
to join in the defence of the Capitol, and who could 
not endure to be a burden upon those whose strength 
allowed them to defend it. They would not live the 
lew remaining years of their lives in a foreign city ; hut 
as they could not serve their eountrv bv their deeds, they 
wished at least to serve it by their deaths. So they, anil 
others of the old patricians who had filled the highest 
offices 41 in the Commonwealth, met together; and M. 
Fabius, the chief' pontifex, recited a solemn form of 
words, which they each repeated alter him, devoting 
to the spirits of the dead and to the earth, the common 
grave of all living, themselves, and the army of the 
Cauls together with themselves, for the welfare and 
deliverance of the people of the Homans and of the < pii- 
rites ,s . Then, as men devoted to death, they arrnted 
th emselves in their most solemn dress; thc\ who had 
heldeurnle offices, in their robes of white with the broad 
scarlet border 4 ’; they who had won triumphs, in their 


Plutarch's expression, after men¬ 
tioning the departure of the Vestal 
Virgins. (’amillus, 2 1. 

41 Qui curnles gesserant magis- 
tl^fus Livy, V. 41. 

Plutarch, Camillas, 21. Livy 
mentions tins account, though he 
does not expressly adopt it. V. 41. 
I have horiowed the “carmen de- 
vqhonis," the form in which the old 
men devoted themselves, from the 
story of Deems m the great Latin 
war. He who denoted himself to 
death for his country, intended to 
offer himself to the powers of death, 
as a willing victim on the part of 
his own countrymen, that the other 
victims required by fate might he 
taken from the army of the enemy. 
To have prayed for victory simply, 
without any sacrifice on the part of 
the conquerors, was a templing of 
Nemesis; but if the sacrifice was 
first offered, then the wrath of Ne¬ 
mesis would he turned against the 
enemy, that they too might have 


their portion of evil. The devoted 
offered himself ‘‘ dus liiunibus Ivihi- 
riquc.’’ Livy, Ylll !). Strictly, 
the dii manes were the spirits of a 
man’s own ancestors, but they are 
addressed here as representatives 
of the powers of death generally. 
Tellus is of course the notion of the 
grave. 

40 TTie toga prretexta, or bordered 
toga. The toga, it is well known, 
was rather a shawl than a rube, but 
the word shawl would suit so ill 
with our associations of mu lent 
Rome, that it would not he worth 
while to introduce it. T lie triumphal 
toira, toga pint a, was like a nr h 
Indian shawl worked with figures of 
various colours; it was t brown over 
tbe tunica pahwiia, tbe coat or 
frock worked with figures of palm- 
branches, probably m gold. I lie 
sella cuinils was, as its name im¬ 
ports, the seat or body of the cha¬ 
riot, SltjtpiK, and when used by the 
curule magistrates at tlieir tribunals, 


Ci 


•> 
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chap, robes of triumph overlaid with embroidery of many 
'—— 1 colours and with palm branches of gold, and took their 
seats each on his ivory chair of magistracy in the gate¬ 
way of his house. When the Gauls saw these aged men 
in this array of majesty, sitting motionless amidst the 
confusion of the sack of the city, they at first looked 
on them as more than human 17 , and one of the soldiers 
drew near to M. Papirius, and began to stroke rever¬ 
ently his long white beard. Papin us, who was a mi¬ 
nister of the gods, could not endure the touch of profane 
barbarian hands, and struck the Gaul over the head 
with his ivory sceptre. Instantly the spell of reverence 
was broken, and rage and the thirst of blood succeeded 
to it. The (Saul cut down the old Papirius with his 
sword; his comrades were kindled at the sight, and all 
the old men, according to their vow, were offered up 
as victims to the powers of death. 
tLi°c>itu'i f enemy now turned their attention to the Capi¬ 

tol. But the appearance of the Capitolinc hill in the 
fourth century of Borne can ill be judged of by that 
view which travellers obtain of its present condition. 
Th e rock, which is now so concealed by houses built- 
up against it, or by artifical slopings of the ground,tis 
to lie only visible in a few places, formed at that time 
a natural defence of precipitous cliff all round the 
bill; and there was one only access to the summit from 
below, the clivus or ascent to the Capitol. By this 
single approach the Gauls tried to storm the citadel, 
but they were repulsed with loss 18 ; and after this at¬ 
tempt they contented themselves with blockading the 
hill, and extending their devastations over the neigh¬ 
bouring country of Latium. It is even said that tliev 

implied that they shared in the im- 47 Primo ut decs venerati deinde 
permin or sovereign power held of ut homines despieati interferere. 
old by the kings, one mark of which Auctor de Yiris iliustr. in Camillo. 
was the being home in a chariot in- 48 Livy, V, 43. 
stead of walking on foot. 
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penetrated into the south of Italy; and a Gaulish army cinr 
is reported to have reached Apulia whilst a portion 
ot their force was still engaged in blockading the Ho¬ 
man garrison in the Capitol. 

Meantime, the Romans who had taken refuge at Veil *M.t 
had recovered from their first panic, and were daily ?>u.T.c- c 
^coming more and more reorganized. It was desirable m! n’J.'L 
that a communication should he opened between them 
and the garrison of the Capitol; and a young man named 
Pontius Cominius 50 undertook the'adventure. Ac¬ 
cordingly he set out from Yeii, swam down the Tiber, 
climbed up the cliff into the Capitol, explained to the 
gairison the state of things at \eii, and returned by 
the same way unhurt. Put when the morning came, 
the Cauls observed marks on the side of the cliff, which 
told them that some one had made his way there, 
either up or down; the soil had in places been freshly 
trodden away, and the bushes which grew here and 
there on the lace of the ascent had been crushed or 
torn from their hold, as if by some one treading on them 
or clinging to them for support. So being thus made 
aware that the cliff was not impracticable, they pro¬ 
ceeded by night to scale it. The spot being supposed 
to be inaccessible, was not guarded; the top of the 
rock was not even defended by a wall. In silence and 
in darkness the Gauls made their way up the cliff'; no 
sentinel perceived them; even the watchdogs, said the 
story 51 , heard them not, and gave no alarm. Put on 
the part of the hill by which the enemy were ascend¬ 
ing, stood the temple of the three guardian gods of the 
Capitol and of Rome, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; 

Diodorus, XIV. 117 . It was Gauls whom lie afterwards sent 
apparently tins portion of the Gauls into Greece to aid the Lacedaunon- 
which offered its services to Diony- ians against Epaininondaa. Justin, 
sms, while he was engaged in his XX. 5. 
war with the Greeks of southern 40 Diodorus, XIV 11G. 

Italy. He enlisted some of them, 41 I.ivy, V. 47. Diodorus, XIV. 
and these were perhaps the very 1)0. 
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chap, and in this precinct there were certain geese kept, 
‘—A,——' which were sacred to Juno; and even amidst their 
distress for food, the Eomans, said the old story, had 
spared the birds which were protected by the goddess. 
So now, in the hour of danger, the geese heard the 
sound of the enemy, and they began to cry in their 
fear, and to flap their wings; and M. Manlius, who Sc 
house was in the Capitol, hard by the temple, was 
aroused by them; and he sprang up and seized sword 
and shield, and called to his comrades, and ran to the 
edge of the cliff. And behold a Gaul had just reached 
the. summit, when Marcus rushed upon him and dashed 
the rim of his shield into his fact', and tumbled him 
down the rock. The Gaul as he fell bore down those 
who were mounting behind him; and the rest were 
dismayed, and dropped their arms to cling more closely 
to the rock; and so the Eomans, who had been roused 
by the call of Marcus, slaughtered them easily, and the 
Capitol was saved. Then all so honoured the brave 
deed of Marcus Manlius, that each man gave him from 
his own scanty store one day’s allowance of food, 
namely, half a pound of corn, and a measure containing 
five ounces in weight of wine 52 . Historically true in 
the substance, these stories are yet in their details so 
romantic, that 1 insensibly, in relating them, fall into 
the tone of the poetical legends. 
mem™ 1 ’ Six months 5 \ according to some accounts, seven or 
m," 1 ,<“ f fr..m cven c f^ lt months M according to others, did the Gauls 

t, "- 1 R .T’ continue to blockade the Capitol. The sickness of a 

Uockiuic Roman autumn did not, we are told, shake them from 
their purpose; the plunder which might be gained in 

55 “ Quartarios vim.” Livy, V. was a little more than the half of 
57. 'The quartarius, or the fourth the Greek eotvle. 
part of the sextanus, was the is Horns, f. 13. 
twenty-fourth part of the congius; 51 Polybius, II. 22, and Plutarch 

and us the congius contained ten in Catnill. 30, say “seven.” Ser- 
pounds weight of water, the quar- vius, .En. VIII. 652, says “eight.” 
tarius contained five ounces. It 
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Other yet 'unwasted districts of Italy did not tempt chap. 
them to abandon it. But is it possible to believe that 
barbarians could have shown such perseverance, or that 
in one day of preparation provisions could have been 
carried into the Capitol in sufficient quantities to hold 
out, even for a small garrison, during a siege of six or 
idght months 55 ! lhus much however may safely be 
believed, that the garrison of the Capitol was at last 
reduced to extremity ; they offered to ransom them¬ 
selves by the payment of a large sum of money, and the 
Gauls were disposed, it is said ”, to accept the offer, 
because they heard that the A enetians, that nation of 
Illyrian blood who dwelt around the northern extremity 
of the Adriatic, had made an inroad into their own 
country beyond the Apennines. They consented there¬ 
fore to the terms offered by tin; Homans; and a thou¬ 
sand pounds’ weight of gold were to be collected from 
the offerings in the Capitoline temple, and from the 
treasures which had been carried into the Capitol 
before the siege from every part of Koine, that for this 
ransom the blockade might be raised, liven in a<# 
cepting these terms, the Gaulish leader felt that he 
was admitting to mercy enemies whom he had wholly 
in his power. 11 is weights, said the Homan story ", 
were unfair; the Koman tribune of the soldiers, O. 
Sulpicius, complained of the fraud, but the Gaul threw 
his heavy broadsword into the scale; and when the 
tribune again asked him what he meant, he replied in 
words which may be best represented by an analogous 
English proverb, ‘‘It means that the weakest must go 
to the wall A” 

55 If the Gauls stayed in Rome scarcely choose the depth of winter 
for so lonff a time, they must have for an enterprise of this sort, 
left it m the middle of winter. Diodorus, XIV. 116 . 

Now It is said, that they hastened Polybius, II. 18. 

on their way homewards, because 53 Livy, V. 48. 
their own country was invaded by 65 “ Vat victis esse.” 
the Venetians ; but barbarians would 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 

Corruptions 
of the true 
ston of tlic 
reticat\)f 
the Gauls. 


Thus, according to the true version of this famous 
event, the Gauls returned from their inroad into 
Italy loaded with spoil and crowned with glory. That 
as soon as they were known to he retreating, the 
nations whom they had overrun should have recovered 
their courage, and have taken every opportunity to 
assail them on their march home, is perfectly pro¬ 
bable ; nor need we doubt that these attacks were 
sometimes successful, that many stragglers were cut 
off, and much plunder retaken. These stories were 
exaggerated, as was natural; and by degrees the 
Homans claimed the glory of them for themselves. 
We can almost trace the gradual fabrication of that 
monstrous falsehood which, in its perfected shape, so 
long retained its hold on Homan history. After the 
retreat of the Gauls from Home, their countrymen 
who had advanced into Apulia returned from their 
expedition, and found the Homans in too weak a 
condition to do them any harm; but as they were on 
their march through the Homan territory, the people 
•f (fere, or Agylla, laid an ambush for them, and cut 
off, it is said, the whole party 60 . To enhance the 
merit of this success, the Gauls who were cut off were 
next made to be the same party who had besieged the 
Capitol 61 ; and it was added, that the people of Caere 
recovered the very gold which had been paid for the 
ransom of Home. Hut the glory of such a trophy 
could not be left to strangers; the victory was soon 
transferred to the Homans; and it was Camillus who 
found the Gauls, a long time after their retreat from 
Home, employed in besieging a city 1,2 in alliance with 
the Homans, who defeated them utterly, and won from 
them all their spoil. Lastly, the story was to be more 


60 Diodorus, XIV. 117. name of the city is wholly corrupt, 

01 Strabo, V. p. 220. OvediXKiov. 

e: Diodorus, XIV. 117 . The 
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entirely satisfactory to the Roman pride; Home 1,3 was ciiap. 
never ransomed at all; Camillus appeared with the 
legions from Yeii just as the gold was being weighed 
out; as dictator he annulled the shameful harmiin 

t' / 

drove the Gauls out of Rome, at the sword’s point, 
and the next day defeated them so totally on their 
way home, eight miles from Rome, on the road to 
Gabii, that he left not a single man alive to carry to 
their countrymen the tidings of their defeat. Such a 
falsification, scarcely to be paralleled in the annals of 
any other people, justifies the strongest suspicion of 
all those accounts of victories and triumphs which 
appear to rest in any degree on the authority of the 
family memorials of the Roman aristocracy. 

\\ hat was the real condition of Rome and the ('WhiMun 
neighbouring countries after this first Gaulish tempest 
had passed away; how the second period of Roman 
history begins in a darkness almost*as thick as that 
which overhangs the beginnings of the first, but a 
darkness peopled by a few of those forms, so beautiful 
though so visionarv, which give so great a charm to* 
the times of the kings; how fa inti v we can trace the 
formation of that great fabric of dominion and polity 
which, when the light of day breaks, wo find wellnigh 
in its complete proportions, it will be my endeavour 
to make appear in the second volume of this history. 

C3 Livy, V. 49 If the Cauls their retreat, and mnv have ob- 
who were besieging the Capitol re- tamed a triumph. In this cose the 
reived their ransom, and withdrew exaggeration or confusion was easy, 
from Rome before the end of the that the Gauls, after a stay of eight 
autumn, while others of their eoun- months in Rome, were at last 
trymen remained in Italy through driven out by Camillm; the period 
the winter, and did not return home of their stay m Italy being mis- 
:il! the first beginning of spring, taken for that of their occupation of 
Camillus may then have obtained Rome, 
tome advantages over these last in 
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CONSULS AND 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


t. 

Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome, 
common 
reckoning 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
JEra 

Olym¬ 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

i 

245 

508 

88-1 


2 

24 8 

507 

88-2 


3 

247 

508 

883 


4 

248 

500 

88-4 

M. Valor. . . . 

P. Post .... 

Cos. . . . 
Cos. . . . 

CCXLVIII 

ccxLvm 

5 

2411 

004 

89-1 

P. Valerius . . . 

Poplicol . 


u 

‘200 

503 

89-2 

P. Postumi . . . 
Agrippa M . . . 

Cos. II. . 
Cos. . . . 

. . Ann. CC’L 
Ann. C( L 

7 

201 

002 

(iO-3 

Sp. Cassius . . . 

Cos. . . . 

Ann. CCU 

fl 

252 

501 

89-4 




0 

203 

DUO 

70-1 




111 

204 

41111 

70-2 




— 11 

200 

498 

70-3 




12 

258 

497 

70-4 




i:t 

257 

4118 

71-1 




14 

258 

495 

7.-2 




~\o~ 

251) 

494 

;-7ur 




Hi 

280 

493 

71-4 




17 

281 

492 

72-1 


Hi 

202 

491 

72-2 


ill 

2811 

490 

—4 

to 

is 


20 

284 

480 

72-4 
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TO THE TAKING OF ROME BY THE GAULS. 


Livy. 


Diodorus. 

•- 

Riom sirs 

—*- 

— 

[The tenth book of Diodorus 
being lost, we have no lists 
of Consuls from him earlier 
than the 21st year of the 
Commonwealth, according 
to Livy’s “ Fasti.”] 

L. Junius Brutus 

L. Tarquinius Collatinus 

P. Valerius II. 

T Lucrelius Dion vs. A' 20. 

L. Junius Brutus 

L. Tarquimus Collatinus, 
afterwards, in the same year, 

P. Valerius Publieola 

M. Horatius Pulvillus 

P. Valerius 11. 

T. Lucretius Livy, 11. 8. 

P. Valerius III. 

M. Horatius II. 1 V. 21. 

Sp Lartius 

T. Hermimus V 88. 

P. Lucretius 

P.ValiTiusPublirolaIlI.il If) 


M. Valerius 

P. PoMuinms V. 87 

M. Valerius 

P. Postumius 

II. l(i. 


P. Valerius IV. 

T. Lucretius 11. V 40. 

P. Valerius IV. 

T. Lucretius 11. 

II. Hi. 


Agrippa Menem us 

P. Postumius V. 44. 

Agrippa Menenius 

P. Postumius 

II. Hi. 


()piter Virginius 

Sp Cassius V. 4!). 

Opiter Virginius 

Sp. Cassius 

II. 17 


Postumus Commius 

T. Lartius V. 50. 

Postumus Coimnius 

T. Lartius 

II. lit. 


Ser. Sulpicius 

M\Tullius V. 52. 

Ser Sulpicius 

M\ Tullius 

II. 10. 


P. Veturius 

P. AJmtius V 58. 

T. AGbutius 

C. Veturius 

Q. Clochus 

T. Lartius 

II. 10. 

II. 21. 


T Lartius 

Q ('helms Siculus V. 50. 

A. Seinpronius 

M. Minucius V. 77- 

A. Seinpronius 

M. Minucius 

II. 21. 


A. Postumius 

T. \ lrgimus VI. 2. 

A. Postumius 

T. Virginius 

IT. 21. 


Ap. Claudius 

P Servilius VI. 28. 

Ap. Claudius 

P. Servilius 

II 21. 


A. Virginius 

T. Veturius VI. 81. 

A. Virginius 

T. Veturius 

II. 211. 


PoBtumus Cominius 

Sp Cassius 11. VI. 40. 

Sp. Cassius 

Postumus Cominius 

11. 03. 


T. Gegam us 

P. Minucius VII. 1. 

T. Gegam us 

P. Minucius 

II. 34. 


M. Minucius 

A. Seinpronius VII. 20. 

M. Minucius 

A. Setnpronius 

11. 34. 


Q. Sulpicius 

Ser. Lartius VII. 88 


1 Dionysius agrees also with Livy in making P. Valerius and M. Horatius consuls in this year, 
after the banishment of Collatinus and the death of Brutus. 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
JKra 

Olym¬ 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolim. 

-} 

205 

400 

73-1 


22 

2G0 

407 

73-2 



207 

400 

73-3 

• 

24 

208 

485 

73-4 


25 

200 

404 

74-1 


2 o 

■270 

403 

74-2 


27 

271 

402 

74-3 


28 

_ 



.Vibulanus TT. 

272 

481 

74-4 


_ 




• • • N . . . .... Fusus 

2!) 

273 

480 

75-J 






.... lbulanus II. 

30 

271 

4711 

75-2 






. . . T.N. . . . Tricost Rutil. . . . 

:n 

-7'» 

470 

75-3 


32 

_ 270 

477 

75-4 

.ctus Ahala 

33 




.Lari at us 

277 

470 

70-1 


_ 




.... until9 

34 

270 

475 

70-2 

.... lltll us 

_ 




.... cirque Ann. CCLXM1X 

33 

273 

474 

70-3 

. . . um F \ IIJ 

- 

2110 ' 

473 

78-4 

.... Ann. CL'LXXIX 





.... Tulus 

37 

201 

472 

77-1 




I 


.... sus 

33 

2/12 

471 ; 

77- 


;>o 

203 

470 

77-3 


40 

201 

400 

77-4 

• 

41 

205 

408 

70-1 

A.CCXX .... 

42 

280 

407 

70-2 


40 

2»7 

400 

70-3 

Sp. Postuunus A.F.P.N. Albus Regi 
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Livy. 

Diodorus 

Dionysus 



Sp. Nautius 







Sex. Furms 

II. 39. 



P. Fmarius 

virt i. 


T. Sinnius 




1 Sp. Nautius 



C. Afjuillius 

II. 40. 



i Sex. Furms 

VIII. Ii, 


Sp. Cuhmus 




| C. Aquilms 



Prqpulus Virginius 

II. 41. 



T. Sin ms 

VIII. 04. 


Ser. Cornelius 




Frm ulus Virgimus 



Q. Fubius 

II 41. 



Sj). (‘a sms 111. 

VI11. (ill 


L. JFmibus 




Q. Fabms 



K. Fubius 

II. 49. 



Ser. Cornelius 

VIII 77- 


M. Fabius 




F .Fmilms 



L. Valt rius 

II. 42. 



K F.iluus 

VIII. 113 






Al C 27<b according to Dio- 






n\ mins 



Q. Fabius 




M Fain us 



C. Julius 

IT. 43. 



L. \ uli rius 

VIII. 117 . 


K. Fabius 




C Julius 



Sp. Furiua 

II. 43. 



Ci. Fabius 

MU. 90. 


M. Fubius 


Sp. Chsmus 


K. F.ilmim 11 . 



Cn. Manlius 

II. 43. 

Prorlus Virginius 

XI. 1 

Sp. Furius 

IX. 1. 


K. Fabius 


Q. Fabius Silvanus 


Cn Manlius 



T Vir^mius 

II. 4ft. 

Ser. Cornelius 

XI. 2/. 

M Fabius 11. 

IX. 5 


L. .Fmilms 


K. Fabius 


K Fa In us 



C. Servilms 

II. 49 

L. .Fmibus 

XI. 3It 

1 ' V irirmms 

IX 14 


C. H oral ms 


M. Fabius 


L Fmilms 



T. Menenius 

II 51. 

L. Valerius 

XI. 41 

C. Si n lbus 

IX. 10 . 


A. Virtuous 


Kiuso Fabius 


C lloratius 



Sp. Servilius 

11. 51. 

i>}». Furius 

XI. 411 

T. Menemus 

IX. III. 


C. Nautius 


M. Fabius 


Ser. Sen ilius 



I* Valerius 

II. 52 

Cn. Manlius 

XI. 50 

A. VirtMinus 

IX. 25. 


L. Furms 


K Fabius 


F \ alerius 



C. Manlius 

11. 51. 

T. Virnimus 

XI. 51. 

(’. Nautius 

IX 23. 


L. .Fmilms 

i 

L. ..Fmilms Mamereus 

A Munbus 



Opiter Yirt'imu's or 1 


C. Cornebus Lentulus XI. 52. 

L. I'uriu 9 

IX. 30. 


Vopiseus Julius / 

IT. 54. 






L. Pmai ms 


T. Minueius 

■ 

L .Fmilms 



F. Furms 

II. 50 

C. lloratius 

XI. 53. 

VopMuis Jubiis 

IX. 37 


Ap. Claudius 


A. Virtuous Trieostus 

L. Pmarius 



T. Quinlius 

II. 50 

C. Servilius Sfructus 

XI 54 

F. Furius 

IX 40. 


L. Valerius 


F. Valerius 


T. Qmntms 



Ti. yEmilms 

II. 01 

C. Nautius Rufus 

XI 00 

Ap Claudius 

IX 43. 


T. Nu min us 


L. Furms f Mediolanum f 

1, Vale) Ills JI. 

1 


A. Virginms 

11. 03. 

M. Manlius Vaso 

XJ. 03 

Ti. .Fmilms 

IX 51. 


T. Uuintius 


L. /Fmilms Mamen us 

A, Virgin ms 



Q. Seruhus 

II. 04 

L f Studius t lulus 

XI. 05 

T. Nuiiik ms 

IX. 50. 


Ti. .Fmibus 


Ij. Fmarms Mann rtmus 

T Quinlins ( apifobnux 11 


Q. Fabius 

III. 1. 

F. Fun us f Fifron t 

xi. oo 

(F Senilms Fiiseus 

IX. 57 | 


Q. Servilms 


Ap. Claudius 


Ti. .Fmilius 11. 



Sp. Postuinius 

III. 2 

T.Quintius Capitnlmus XI (ij 

Q Fubius 

IX. 59 ! 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth. 

Year of 
Home. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
JEva 

Olym¬ 

piads 

Fasti C'apitohm. 

44 

• 

2811 

405 

78-4 

Q. Fabius M.F.K.N. Vibulan 

45 

289 

4114 

79-1 

A. Posturaius A F.P.N. Albus Regill 

40 

290 

483 

79-2 

P. Servibus Sp: F.P.N. Prise. 

47 

291 

492 

79-3 

L. Lucretius T.F.T.N. Tmipitinu 

4fi 

292 

481 

79-4 

li. Yolumnms M.F.M.N. Amiiitm. Gallug. 

49 

2 03 

490 

90-1 

P- Valerius P. F. Volusi N. Poplirnla II. 
in Mag. Mortuus est. In cjus C.F.E. 





L. Quinctius L.F.L.N. Cincinnatus 

00 

294 

453 

00-2 

Q. Fabius M.F.K.N. Vibulanus III. I 

.Maluginesis V. 

61 

295 

453 

80-3 

C. Nautius Sp; F. Sp; N. Kutilus II. 

. . . Carven . . . 

In M . Mnrluus est. Jn ejus L. F. est 





I,. Minucius P F.M.N. Esquibn. Augurin . . . 

52 

290 

457 

30-4 

(' Horatius M.F.L.N. Pulvillus II. 

Q Mmunus P.F M N. E.-<jUilinus 

03 


459 

81-1 

M. Valerius M\ F. Volusi N. Mnxuinus 

Sj). A ergmius A.F.A. . . . Tricost Cndiomont. 

54 

298 

455 

81-2 

r I'. Romilius T.F.T.N. Roeus \'aticanus 

C. Vetunus P.(.’leurinus 

55 

200 

454 

81-3 

Sp. Tarpuius M.F.M.N. Mmitan. Capituhn. 





A. Atermus .... Varus Fontmalis 

50 

300 

453 

81-4 

Sex. Quintilius Sex. F.P.N . 

P. Curiati . . . . N. Fistus Tngemin 

! I 

1 

aui ” 

452 

82a 

P. Scstius Q.F. Vibi N. Capilo . ticanus 

1 . Menen . F. Agripp. N. Lauatus 

50 

302 

451 

32-2 

Ap Claudius Ap. F M.N. Crassin .... gill Sabinus 11J 

T. Genu . Augurmus 

Ap. Claudius, Ap. F.M N. Cra«sin : T. Genunus 

L F.L N. Augunn : Sp. Vetunus, Sp F.P.N. 

Cr. . . . sus Cieurmus, C Julius C’.F.L N. 
lulus. A Manlius, (Jn. F.P.N. Vulso 





Deeenmn Consular . rio Letribus S . 

S • • | 

59 

303 

450 

82-3 

Ap. Claudius .... Crassin Regil. . . Sabin. 

M. Cor . r. N. Maluginesis 

.... Fxpulin . . . 

.... linns Augurin . . . 

.... Mere .... 

i 

! 
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Livy. 

Diodobus 

Dionysius. 

Q. Fabius 

T. Quintius III. 2. 

L Valerius Publicola 

T. TRmilius Mamercus XI. GO. 

Sp. Postumius Albums 

Q Servilius Pnscus 11. IX*GO. 

T Quintius Capitolinus HI. 

Q Fabius Vibulanus 11 IX Gl. 
A. P<Mminus Albus 

Ser. Furius IX. G2 

A. Postumius 

Sp. Funus III. 4. 

A. Virgitnus 

T. Minueius XI. JO. 

L. .Ebutius | Kal ‘ . 

P. Svrv.lius | meant magHlrat. 

1 J11. V . 

T. Quintius 

Q. Servilius Structus XI. 71. 

L. Lucretius j A. d. III. 

T. Vetunus ( Id. Sext. 111.8. 

P. Volumnius 

Ser. Sulpicius III. 10. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

Ti yEuiiIius Mamcrcus XI J4 

Q. Servilius 

Sj). Postumius Albinus XI. Jo. 

L. Aubutius 

P. Servilius Priscus IX ( ij . 
L. Lueietuis 

T. Viturius Geminiis IX. lift. 

P Volumnius 

Ser. Sulpicius Camennus X. ]. 

C. Claudius 

P. Valerius III. 15. 

Q. Fabius 

T.Quintius Capitolinus XI JJ 

Q Fabius Yibulanus 

L. Cornelius Mulugin. ITT.22. 

A. Postumius Regulus XI. 75 
Sj). Furiusf Mediolanusf 

P. \ alerius 

('. Claudius Sabinus X. 0 

Q Fabius \ ibulanus III. 

Ij. Cornelius X. 20. 

L. Minueius 

C. Nautius III. 25. 

• 

P. Servilius Structus 

L. ALbutius Alvaa XI. 70 

Q. MlllU< IUS 

(’. Iloratius III. TIG. 

L. Lucretius XL 51. 

T. Veturmsf Cicliorinusf 

C Nautius 11. 

Ij Minueius X- 22. 

j M. Valerius 

Sp. Yirgimus III. 51. 

Ser. Sulpicius XL 54. 

P. Volumnius Amentinus 

C IL a at ms 

Q Minueius X. 2G 

M. Valerius 

Sp. \ irginms X. 51. 

T. Ronulius 

C. Vetunus III. 51. 

P. \ nlenus 

C. ('lodius Rcgillus XI 55 

Sp Tarpeius 

A. Atenus III. 51. 

Q Fabius Yibulanus 

L. Cornelius Cuntinus XI. 5G 

'J' Ronulius 

C. Vetunus X. 55. 

P. (’uriatius 

Sex. Quintilius III. 52. 

C. Naulnis Uufilus 

L. Minueius f Carutianust 

XL 55. 

Sj» Tarpeius 

A tTeruiemusf X. 45 

(’. Menemus 

P. Sestius III 52. 

[This year is wanting.] 

P. Iloratius 

Sex. Qumtilius X 55. 

Ap. Claudius ) . 

,, > Loss. design, 

i . tienucius | b 

Ap. Claudius, T. Genucius, P. 
Sestius.L Vetunus,C Julius, 
A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpicius, 
P. Curntius, T. Ronulius, Sp. 
Postumius. Decermiri Legg 
scribendis. III. 55. 

L. Postumius 

M. lluratius XI. 01 

L. Meneniu9 

P. Scslius X. 54. 

Ap Claudius,M. Cornelius Ma- 
luginensis, Al. Serums, L. 
Mmueiu**, Q. Fabius Vibula- 
nus, Q. PiEtehus, T. Anto- 
nius Merenda, K. Duilius, 
Sp. Oppius C'ormcen, M\ 
llabuleius. Decemviri Legg. 
scribendis. III. 55 

L Quintius ( incinnatus 

M. Fabius Vibulanus XII. 5. 

Ap ( ‘l.mdius 1 ( o-s. deoun. 

T. (icimi ms j X 55 i 

Ap Claudius, T Cenu< ius, P 
Se'tius, P Postumius, Sir 
Sulpn ms, A. Manlius, T. 
Ronulius, C. Julius, T Vi 1 - 
turius. I*. Iloratius Ducun- 
\ in legibus scribt ndis. 
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HISTOKY OF HOME, 


Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 

Olym¬ 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolini. 



.Era. 




GO 

304 

449 

82-4 

. . . tius M.F .... Barbatus . . 

Sabin . . . 





Ann: CCC1V 

VII K. Sept: 





.... ius P.F.P.N. Poplicola Potit 





Do JSqueis Idibus Sextil. Ann : CCCIV. 

• 

G1 


448 

83-1 



62 

300 

447 

33-2 



G3 

307 

44G 

83-3 


G4 

308 

445 

83-4 


05 

309 

444 

84-1 


G6 

310 

443 

84-2 

mus M.inus 






Ann. CC'CX # . . 

. ms Sep . . . 

G7 

311 

442 

84-3 


GO 

312 

441 

84-4 


G9 

313 

440 

85-1 


70 

314 

439 

85-2 


71 

310 

433 

85-3 


72 

31G 

437 

85-4 

.U9. 






.Aim. C't CXVl Idib. 

Se . . . . 

73 

317 

433 

88-1 


71 

318 

435 

8G-2 



75 

319 

434 

8G-3 



7G 

320 

433 

88-4 


77 

321 

432 

87-1 

— 
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. 1 
| ' 1.1 VT. | 

Diodorus 

i 

Dibsv sius. | 

1 The same Decemvirs. ILL 30. I 

M. Valerius Laotuoa 

All n.m.hui, q. 1 ill, u „ VI 

1 ! 
1 

1 

Sp. Yirgimua Tricostus XI 1.4. 

Vurmlm^, M Srrciu',* L. 
Miminu-, T. Auumm-,, M\ j 
Ualmlciu'.. (| I’lr! inis, Km- 



so Dull nw, Sp. (tppius, De- 1 


1 

j cerium Lev*, -< rm.-mlw 



Ml j 

L. \ aim us 

I T. Uonnliu-v Vahnmus \ !♦. 5 

The Deeeim irs as belore 1 

M. Horatms III. 55. 

1 C. Veiurni" f Ciehnrnm f 

\ r;i 

Lar Hernnnius 

1 Sp. TaipeiUs All. (; 

L. Vnlei ms Potitus 

1\ A mourns II T. (15. 

A. f Asterius f Fonfinnis f 

M 1 Fm at His Ibirb.itus X 1. 45 

M. Gegauius Maeerinus 

i Sex. f Quiatius f 

Lar llermimus 

C\ Julius 111 (>5. 


T. V irgimus \I 51. 

T. Quin ctius Capitolmus IV. 

T. Monemus 

M Gi [gaums \J f,! 

Agrippa Furius III. (Hi. 

j P. Sestius Capitolinua XII. 22. 

r C. Julm-J Tin* names art* 



almost b»t m the MS. 

M. Gcnueius 

Decemvirs: names given cor- 

! [Thip )ear i-> wanting ] 

C. Curtius IV. 1. 

ruptly. XII 25 

A. Semprom us~) 

Decemvirs . names again cor- 

M. Genuc: 

L. Atilius Tribb. Milit. 

rupt. XU. 24 

C. Uuintius \1 52. 1 

T. Clcelius ) IV. 

i | 

M. Gegamus Maconnus I 1. 

[ f C.incus f 1 1 oral ms 

| A Sempromus Afrat. / Tribb. ] 

T. Qumrtius CapilolnuH V. 

L. Valerius f Turpinm f 

L A films Longus Milit J 

IV. 8. 

x 1 1 2 a 

; T ( (i 1 m*- Sn ulus 1 \ 1 (iJ I 

M. Fabius Vibulnnus 

Lamms Mermmius 

M ( i i giimu*' M.n ci mil" 11. j 

Postumus iLbufius Cornioon 

; T. f Stcrlimus f Slructus 

T. Quinelim ( a pi i «». u i u " 1 

iN . II. 

\ll 27 

\i i 

( '. Furiu^ Paoilus 

! L Julius 

1 Jepe t lie rej. ill ir In4oi \ ot | 

M. Papirius Ciassus IV. 12. 

| M. Gegamus X 1 1 25. 

1 )|OII\ 'Ills l)| 1 , l k " oil , flic 1 



11 *-1 bung 1«»"t. with t lie t \- ; 

Proculus Gegamus Mart rums 

1 T. Qumtius 

( ept ion o! fragim nt -. 

j L. Menenius Lanatus IV. 12 

1 

1 Agrippu Furius XII. 50. 

! 

T. Qumtius Capitolmus VI. 

1 M GenuciiH 

1 

Agrippa Mononius 1\ . 15 

Aguppa ( 'mi imsClnlo \11 51 


i Mam .Limbus j Tribb 

1 L. Qmnefius Cincn- Milit 

A. Sempnmius i 

1 L. Atilius Tribb. Milit. 

i 

| L. Julius [natus. | 1V 1 a. 

T Qumtms j XII 52 


M. Gegamus Macoriu. 111. 

T. Unmet ms XII. 55 


'L. Sergius Fidelias IV. 17. 

M. (b ganius Macermus 


1 M. Cornelius Malugiuensis 

M. I'll.iu. Ml 34 

; 

1 L Papirius Crassus I\ 21 

Post 111.0 .bjuitius f \ ulecus t 


j C. Julius 11. 

1 Q Fm ms Fu'-us 


Ij. \ mourns IA . 21 

M’. I’apirms Crains X 11 55 


1 M. Manlius j j C. Julius] 11. 

T. Mencimis 


or L. Virgimus 

Produs Gegamus Maccnuus 


Q.SulpieiusJ | 11. 

X 11 50. 


IV. 23 

( 


1 M Fabius A lbulanus 1 Tribb 

1 Umm ims 


j M. Fos-ius Mibr 

j tNmusI Mcncmus XII. 57 


\j. Sergius Fulenas j IV. 25 




VOL. I. 


I! 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth 

Year of 
Rome 

Year 

before the 
Chi 'stun 
JEra. 

j Oljm- 
j jnaclt 

Fasti Capitolint 

7V 

e 

322 

431 

37-2 


70 

820 

430 

87-3 


80 

~ 324 

420 

07-4 


81 

325 

428 

811-1 


** 

32 0 

427 

03-2 


oa 

327 

420 

33-3 



828 . 

425 

33-4 


05 

32 o 

424 

~30-1 


30 

330 

423 

80-2 


87 

381 

422 

30-3 

.... Mugillan. 

00 

332 

421 

30-4 

.... tolin Barbat. 

N. Fabius . . . 

80 

333 

420 

00-1 

. . . . C Hu nmutus 11. 

M. Manl .... 

.duilinus III. 

A. Sempro .... 

00 

384 

410 

00 2 

.... l !])]>. fs. Lanatus 

Sp. Nautius .... 

.... Tucipitinufl 

C. SltviIius. 

01 

335 

418 

00-3 

.Alugi.lanus 

C. Servilius Q F C.N. Axilla II. 

L. Sergius C' F.C.N. Fnicnas III. 

Q Servilius P F. Sp : N Pn«cus Fidcnos II. D 

C.U.F.CN. Axilla Mag. 

Cons. L Paj inuM M\ F. 
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Li vv. 

L.PinariusMarnercinus ) , p , , 
L. Furius Medullmus M rl . > * 
Sp. Po&tumius Albas 1 ^ 1 1 * 
IV. 25 

PlODORl S. 

Mb /Eimlianus Ma- i 
mercus (Tribb. 

C. Julius (Milit. 

L. Quintius ), IV. 38. 

Diowsirs. 

T. Quintius Cmeinnatus 

C. Julius Mento IV. 20. 

M. Geganius 

L. Sergius XII. 43. 


L. Papinus Crussus 


L. Papirius XII. 40‘. 


L Julius 

IV. 30. 

A. Cornelius f Macormus + 


L. Sergius Fidelias 11 


C. Julius 


llostus Lucretius Tricipitinus 

Prod us Virgimus Tricostus 



IV. 30. 

XII. 4!). 


A. Cornelius Cossus 


M. Manlius ] 


T. Quintius Pennus II. IV. 30. 

Q Sulpiuus Pruetex- (Tribb. 




fat us | Mbit. 




Ser Cornelius Cossus I IV. 53 


(’. Soi vilius Ahala 


M. Fabius 4 

A. Cornelius ( o>->u^ li 

L. Papirius Mugillnnus IV 30. 

M. f Falimus f Tribb. Milit. 

I'. Quinl m- 11 . 



L (■ SiTvilmif} XII 53. 

XII 3 I’l.lL'. Wlt’l . 

T. Quintius 1 


L. Furius | 


C. Furius 1 

T ribb. 

Sp. Pmarius Tribb. l\Iilif. i 

M. Po^tumius [ 

MilO. 

(’ f MrltHus f J XII. 00. 

A. Cornelius Cossus j 

IV 31. 

• 

A.SeinproniusAtralinU' 

1 

'I'. Quintius 

L Qumtiust 'iix mnatu- 

Tribb. 

C. Julius XII. 85. 

L. Furiiu Medullmus 

| Milo 



L. lloratius liaibutus 

1 1 \ :t.i 



Ap Claudius 


C. Papirius 

Sp. Naiitius Rutilus 

Trilil). 

L. Julius XII. 72. 

L Sergius Fidelias 

Milii. 

j 

Sul. Julius 

1 V 35. 


C. Senipronius \lratimis 

()pitor Lum uu>> 

Q. Fabius Yibulanus 

IV. 37 . 

L. Sergius Fidelias XII. 73 1 

L MunliusCapitolimis 


T. Qumlms 

Q Anfomus M uremia 


A. Cornelius Cossus XII. 75. ! 


L. PupiriusMugillanus 

IV.42 

1 

| 


N. Kabul-* Vilmlauus 


L. Qmnlius 


T. Quintius CapitoLinus IV. 43. 

A. Senipronius XII. 77. 


L.QumetiusCincinna- 


L. Papirius Mui'illauus ; 

tus III. 


C. Serviliua Struct us XII. 78. 

L. Furius Medul- 

Tribb. 

1 

linns II. 

Mbit. 


M. Manlius 


1 

A. Senipronius Atra- 


j 

tinus 

IV. 44. 


Agnp. Meucmus La- 1 


C. Furius | , 

natus ! 


T. Quintius (Tribb. Miht. 

P. Lucretius Tncipi- . 


M. Postuimus { 

tinus 1 


A. Cornelius J XII. 80. 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus J 

IV. 45. | 

| 


1 


II ll 2 
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Year of Ihe 
Common', 
wealth. 

Year of 
Home. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
^Era. 

Olim¬ 

piada 

Fasti Capitohni. 

92 

♦ 

330 

417 

00-4 

P. Lucretiu9 Hosti F . . . . 

Agrippa Mcnenius T.F. 

03 

337 

410 

01-1 

A. Sempronius L.F.A.N. 

Q. Fabius Q.F.M.N. 

04 

338 

415 

01-2 

F. Cornelius P is. 

C. Valerius L.F. Volusi N. 

05 

339 

414 

01-3 

Q. Fabiu9 Q.F.M.N. 

P. Postumiu3 A.F.A.N. 

00 

340 

413 

01-4 

i 

! 

1 

i 

, 

07 

341 

412 

02-1 


08 

342 

411 

92-2 


00 

343 

410 

92-3 


100 

344 

4(H) 

02-4 

.A.F.M.N. ... 





.Medullin : 11. 

101 

345 

408 

03-1 

Tit. MIL. .Vopian N. lulus 

.A.F M.N. Cossus 

.F.Q.N. Ahala 

102 

340 

407 

03-2 

C. Semlius P.F.Q.N. Aliala II. 

Tr. Mil. 





N. Fabius Q.F.M.N. Yibulanus II. 

103 

347 

400 

03-3 

.... tilus Cosmus 

L. Valerius L.F.P.N. Potitu9 II. 

N. Fabius M.F.Q.N. Ambustus. 
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| Livy. 

Diodorup. 

] L Serous Fidenas ] 
M. Papirius Mugilla- | 
mis [ 

C. Servilius Priscus 1 

Tribb. 
Milif. 
IV. IS. 

L. Funus i 

L. Qmntius Tribb. Milit. 

A. Sempronius J XII. (11. 

A grip. Meneuius La- 
natus IT. 

L. Servilius Struetus 

II. 

P. Lucretius Trieipi- 
tmus II. 

Sp. Rutilius Crassus 

: Tribb. 
Miht. 

IV. 17 

T. Claudius j 

L. f S.-ntius f Tnbb.Miht. 
Sux. Julius J XII. 1(2. 

A. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus III. 

M. Papirius Mugilla- 
nus II. 

Sp.NautiusRutilusT I. 

Tribb. 

Mill!. 

IV.47. 

t Sturms Lu- | 

2 1, p + -Tribb Milit. 

M. Papmus j 

M. Servilius J 

XIII. !>. 

P. Cornelius Cossuj 
C. Valerius Potitus 

Q. Qmntius Cinein- 
natus 

N. Fabius Vibulanus 

1 Tribb. 
[Milit. 

IV I!>. 

P. Lucretius v 

C. Servilius 

Agrippa Mcne- Tribb. Milit. 

mus I 

S)i. Veturius J XIII. 7 

Cn. Cornelius Co.ssus 

L. Valerius Potitus 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus 

11. 

M. Postumius Regil- 
lensis 

Tribb 

Mill!. 

IV. 49. 

A. Sempronius j 

M Papirius 1 Tnbb . 

Q. l abius ( 

Sp. Nautius J 

XIII. 9. 

A. Cornelius Cossus | « 

L. Furius Medullinus | ° q9 ' 
IV. 51. 

P. Cornelius j 

C - 1 “ bm3 Tribb. Milit. 

! ! ! J xiii. :u. j 

Q. Fabius A mlniM litis 1 ., 

C. Funus Pa.-ilus J LOa! " 

IV. §2. 

T Postumius | | 

1 Tnbb. M,lit. 

( . \ alerius j 

K. Fabius 1 XIII. iW 1 

M. Papmus Atratinus | t'ni'. 

C. Xautius Rutilus / IV 52. | 
M’. /Emilius \ ( oss. 

C. Valerius Potitus j IV. Oil. ! 

M. ('oruidtu> ,, 

L. Furius i T1. 4‘l j 

Q. Fabius | ,, 

C Funus r 03S - XIIL51. ; 

Cu. Cornelius Cos>us | 

L. Furius Medullinus Co=s. 

11. J IV. 5-1. 

M. l’lipinvn | ,, 

Sp. NautiusJ 

XIII. IP! ! 

U.JMmOuh.s | Tnbb- 

P. Corm-hus Co^us .. , , 

C. StTvilius Aliala J 

IV. 5G 

C. f Maniusl I i 

Abnihus [ Coss. 

C. Valerius J 

XIII. 7b. | 

L. Fuuus Medullinus 

ID. 

C.Valerius Potitus 11 . 
N. Fabius Vibulanus [ 
11 . | 
C. Ser\ ilius Ahala II. 1 

Tribb. 

Milit. 

IV. ;f>7. 

L. Furius | 

('n. t Pom- Cojs. 
penis J 

XIII.fi*. 

| 


DlOVYSIU'* 


I 
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Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth. 

Year of 
Home. 

Year 

liefore the 
Christian 
Mr&. 

Olym¬ 

piads. 

Fasti Capitollnl. 

104 

f 

348 

405 

93-4 

M’ Aumlius Mam. F.M.N. Mamercinus. 

.lin. Barb: 

L. Furius L. F. Sp: N. Medullinus II. 

.... nnatus. Tit. Mil. 

A. Manlius A.F. Cn : N. VuLo Capolin. 

105 

349 

404 

04-1 

.... uginensis 4 

Sp: Nautius Sp : F. Sp : N. ... util us III. 

. . . . sus II. 

C. Valerius L. F. V»1: N. Potit: Volus: III. 

M’ Serg.Fidonaa Tr. Mil. 

106 

350 

403 

04-2 

. . . ius Mam. F.M.N. . . n. 11. 

M. Fur.Fusus 

.... Uius P.F. A p: N.s, 

Tr. Mil. 

L. Juli . . . lulus 

.... nctilius L.F.L.N. ....... e. 

L. Valer . . . P.N. Potitus III. 

. . . en9. M. Furius L.F. Sp: N.C. 

Postumius A.F.A.N. Albums Regillens. L.F. XVI. 

107 

351 

402 

94-3 

. . . mlius P.F.Q.N. Alial . . . 

Q. Sulpicius Ser: F. Ser: N. Camerin. Cornut. 

.Q.F.P.N. Fiden. 

A. Manlius A.F. Cn : N. Vulso Capitol: II. 

. . irgmius L.F. Opetr. N. Tricost: Esqui . . 

M' Sergius L.F.L.N. Fidenas II. 

Tk. Mil. 

108 

352 

401 

04-4 

. . . unu9 L.F. Sp: N. Canullus 

L. Julius L. F. Vopisci N. lulus 
. . . melius P.F.A.N. Cossus III. 

M' Aimilius Mam : F.M.N. Mamercinus III. 

. . . rius L.F.P.N. Potitus IV. 

K. Fabius M.F.Q.N. Ambustus II. Tr. Mil. 

109 


400 

95-1 

. . . bus M.F. Cn : N. Vulso 

P. Maelius Sp • F. C.N. Capitolinus 

Sp. F ... ius L.F. Sp : N. Medullinus 

L. Poblilius L.F. Voler. N. Philo Vulscus 

Tr. Mil. 

110 

354 

399 

95-2 

. . . ciu9 M.F.M.N. Augurinus 

C. Duilius K.F.K.N. Longus 

.6 L.F.L.N. Priseus 

M. VetunusTi. F. Sp: N. Crass. Cicurin. 

. . . onius L.F.L.N. Rufus 

Voler. Poblilius P.F. Voler. N. Philo 

Tr. Mil. 
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1 Livr. 

Diononus 

P. Cornelius Cossus 

i 

C. Julius 



Cn. Cornelius Cossus 

[ Tribb. 

P. Cornelius 

Tribb. Milit. 

1 N. Fabius Ambustus 

(Miht. 

C. Servilius 

j 

XIII. 104. 

L Valerius Potitus 

J IV. 58. 



T.‘Quintius Capitoli- 


| C. Furius 

1 


nus 





Q. Quintius Cinein- 


C. Valerius 

Tribb. Milit. 

natus 

C. Julius lulus 11. 

Tribb. 

N. Fabius 

J 

XIV. 3. 

A.* Manlius 

L. Furius Medullinus 
111 . 

M\ ,'Emilius Mamer- 

'Milit. 




CHIUS 

IV. ()]. 




('.Valerius Potitusl II. 


P. Cornelius 



M\ Serous Fidenas 


N. Fabius 


1 

P. Cornelius Malugi- 


L. Valerius 

Tribb. Milit. 

nensis 

Tnbb. 

t Terentius 



Cn. Cornelius Cossus 
K. Fabius Ambustus 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus 

' Miiit. 

Maximus f 


XIV. 12. 


ii. 

IV. (II. 




M’. .Emibus Mainer- 


T. Quintius 



cinus II. 


C. Julius 



L. Valerius Potitusl II. 
Ai ». Claudius Crassus 

M. Qumtilius Varus 

Tribb. 

Mibt. 

A. Manbus 

Tribb. Milit. 

L Julius lulus 

M. Postuimus 

M. Furius Camillas 

M. Postuimus Albums 

... 


XIV. 17. 


V. 1. 

C’.Servilius Abala III. 

! 

P. Cornelius 



Q. Servilius 

1 

K. Fabius 



L. Vir^imus 

Tribb. 

Sp. Nautius 


Tribb. 

Q. Sulpicius 

Milit. j 

C Valerius 


M llit. 

A. Manlius II. 

1 

M’. Sergius 



M’.Serial u-Fidonas 11. 

V. 8. 

t Junius Lucullusf 

XlV.l'b 

]j. Valerius Potitus 1V. 


M’. Claudius 'i 



M. Furius Camillus 11. 


M. Quintius 



M'. /Eimhus Mamer- 
einus III. 

Tribb. | 
•Milit. J 

L. Julius 

M. Forms j 

Tribb. Milit. 

Cti. Cornelius Cossus 

II. 

L. Valerius J 


XIV. 35, 


K. Fabius Ambustusl I 

Ii. Julius lulus 

V. 10. 




P. Lieimus Calvus 

1 

C. Servilius 



P Msemus 


L. Vir^mius 



L. Tmnius 

Tribb. 
Mi lit. 

Q. Suljneius 


Tribb. 

P. Mrelius ^ 

A. Manlius 


Milit. 

L. Furius Medullinus 

fCanitus f Claudius 


n. 

L. Publilius Volscus j 

V. 12. 

M. f Ancus f 


XIV. 38 


Dionysius. 


| 

i 
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Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
^Era. 

Olym¬ 

piad*. 

Fasti Capitolini. 


355 

398 

95-3 

.sL.F.P.N. Potitua V. 

L. Furiu . . F. Sp : N. Medullin. Ill, 

.M.F.M.N. Lactucin. Maxum. 

Q. Servilius. 

• . . . U9 II. 

Q. Sulpicius Ser. 

Tu. Mm.. 

112 

356 

397 

95-4 

.8 11. 

L. Sergius M’F.L.N. 

.nus IV. 

P. Cornelius P.F. 

.nsis 

A. Manlius A.F.C. 

113 

357 

390 

90-1 

. . . arcus 1 [. 

. . squilinus 11. 

Q. Manlius A.F. 

Cn. Genuciu. 

.Capitolinus 11. 

L. Atilius L. 

.N.Canullua Di . . 

.... F.M.N. Maluginensis Mag .... 

114 

356 

395 

90-2 

.Cossus 

L. Fu. 

.Scipio 


_ 



.... stus III. 

115 

lhT 

359 

394 

90-3 

. s III. 

360 

393 

90-4 


117 

301 

392 

97-1 


-t_ 
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M. Veturius 
M. l’oniponiuB 
('. Duilius 
YoleroPublilius 
Cii. Genueius 
L. At ibus 


Tribb. Milit. 


L, Valerius Potitua V. 

M. Valerius Maximus 
M. Funus Caimllus 

111 . 

L. Furius Medullinus Tribb. 
ill. r Mibt. 

(i. Servibus Fulenas 

11 . 

Q. Sulpicius Cam.-ri¬ 
ll us 11. J V. 14. 

' L. Julius lulus 11. 1 

: L. Funus MeJulhuus 
IV. 

V ^ rK ’ u3 . I Tribb 

A. Postuimus Keuil- . . 

, & Milit. 

lensis 

P. Cornelius Malugi- 
nensis 

A. Manlius V. 1( 

I’. Liciruus Calvus 
L Tit onus 

P. MiemiH Tribb 

P. Madius Milit. 

Cii. Genuc'US 
L. Atiliua 


Diodorus. i 

L. Iulius 

M. Furius 

M. iEmihus 

Cn. Cornelius 

-Tribb. Milit. 

K. Fabius 

Sex. f Paulus f 

XIV. 44. 

P. Manlius 


Sp. f Manius f 
L. Furius 

-Tribb. Mibt. 


XIV. 47- 


Cn. Geriurius 
I L. Atilms 
M. Pomponiua 
C. Duilius 
M. Veturius 
t Valerius f Publilius 


Tribb. 1 
Milit. I 


XIV. 54. 


L. Valerius 

M. Furius 
Q. Sen lima 
(4. Nuljuems 
Claudius f L T ^n f 
f Marius Ajijmis f 


P. Cornelius Cosmis I L. Serums 

P. Cornelius Seijuo ! A. Po-tumius 

M. Valet uh Maximus I P Cnrnelus 

II. Tribb i ^ x ^ * ensius f 

K. Fabius Ambustus * Q Manlius 

III. 1 1 ' f Amtiusf Camillus 

L. Furius Medullinus 

V. 

Q. Servilius III. V. 24. 

M. FurmsCainillus 1 V. T,. T’lf imus 

L Furius Medullinus P. Cn n»us 

VI. P. Malms rp 

C. .Fmilius / Tribb. ! Q. Manlius 

L. Valerius Publicola Milit. ! Cn. Cemieius 
Sp. Poatunuus j Atilius 

P. Cornelius II. V. 2(1. ! 

L Lueiefius Flavus ~j P. f Sextus f 

Ser. Sulpicius Cainen- Coss. tCorneliusCrassust 
nus J V. 20 . K. Fabius 

L. Funus 
Q. Servilius 

M. Valerius 


XIV. U.k 


Tribb. Milit. 


XIV. 90. I 
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Year of the 
Common¬ 
wealth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
JEra. 

Olym¬ 

piad*. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

11( i 

'I 

'O 

CO 

391 

97-2 

I 

1 | 

no 

303 

390 

97-3 


120 

304 

~ 300 

07-4 


121 

335 

300 

00-1 


122 

MU 

307 

00-2 


1123 

307 

300 

00-3 


124 

:r;u 

.. 

305 

00-4 


125 

300 

334 

113-1 


120 

3/0 

303 

33-2 


127 

371 

302 

00-3 


120 

372 

301 

00-4 



• 


1 

j 
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Livr. 


L. Valerius Potitus 1 

M. Manlius Capitoli- Coss. 

nus J V. ;n. 


L. Lucretius 
Sit. Sulpicius 

M. yEniilius 

L. Furius Medullinus 
VII. 

Agnppa Furius 
C. /Emilius II. 

Q. Fabius Ambustus 
Fabius Ambustus 
Fabius Ambustus 
Q. Sulpicius Longus 
Q. SiTVlllUK IV. 

Ser. Cornelius Malu- 
Lonensis 

L. Valerius Publieola 
II. 

L. Virginius 
P. Cornelius 
A. Manlius 
L. Minibus 
L. Postumius 


Tribb. 

Milit. 

V. 32. 


Tnbb. 

Milit. 


I V. 3b. 


Tribb 

Milit. 

VI. 1. 


Diodorus. 


M. Furius ~| Tribb. 

C. .Emilius | Milit.. 

f Catulus Verus f | XIV. 07. 
L. Lucretius 


Ser. f Casson f J 


Coss. 

XIV. 09. 


L. Valerius \ r 
A. Manlius J 0SS ‘ 

XIV. 103. 


L. Ijiicretius 
Ser. Sulpicius 
C. .Emilias 
C. f Rufus f 


J Tribb. Milit. 

1 XIV. 107 . 


(I fKa-sof 
f .EnusfSulpicius 
K Fabius 
Q. Servilius 
P. Cornelius 
M. f Claudius f 

M. Furius 
f-Caiusf 
f .Ennbusf j 

L Lucretius \ ^ 

Ser. Sulpicius j 
L. Valerius | ,, 

A. Manlius / U>ss ‘ XV. 14 

L. Lucretius j 

fSentiustSulpicius | Tribb. 

L. .Emilius [Milit. 

L. Furius J XV. Lb. 


Tribb. 

'Milit. 

xiv.no. 


Tnbb X!ilit. 
XV 2 


XV 1 ;. 


j Q Sulpicius 
J C. Fabius 
Semhus Cornelius 
I P-1 

| Sex. f Anius -f 
| ('aius f Marcus *f* 

I P. Cornelius 
L. Virmnius 
L. Papinus 
M Furius 
A. Valerius 
L. Manlius 
Q. Post uni 1 us 


Tnbb. 

Milit. 

XV 20 


Tribb Milit. 
XV. 22 i 


DlONlSII 8. 






EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 


The preceding tables exhibit a view of tbe lists of consuls 
and militarv tribunes from tbe beginning of the Common¬ 
wealth to tbe Gaulish invasion, according to four distinct 
authorities; tbe remains of tbe Fasti Capitolini, Fin, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. And 1 have 
endeavoured to arrange each list according to Hie chronology 
adopted by its own partleida r author; so tliat ns this chro¬ 
nology varies, the same year will be found marked b\ the 
names of ditlcrent sets ot consuls, according as we prcfci 
one of these four authorities to the other. 

I. The principal fragments ot the Fftsti ( apitohni W'ci'c 
discovered in the year ID ft;, in the course of some exca¬ 
vations which were then being made on the ground of (lie 
ancient Forum. They have been prosened in tbe museum 
of the Capitol, and their contents have been long known to 
the world, as they have been often published. Jly extracts 
have been taken from the edition of Sigonius; and I have 
been careful to give them in their genuine state, without 
noticing the additions by which Sigonius attempted to supply 
from conjecture the lost or effaced words of the original 
marble. 

It happened, however, that about two hundred and 
seventy years after tbe discovery of these fragments, two 
other fragments of the same marble were brought 1o light in 
the course of a new excavation in the Forum, on the very 
spot where the former remains had been found. Ibis was in 
the years 1817 and 1818; and Signor IWghesi, an eminent 
Italian antiquary, published a fac-simile of these new portions 
of the Fasti, and illustrated them in two able memoir^ pub- 
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lislied at Milan in the year 1818. The new pieces joined 
on exactly with those discovered before: so that in several 
instances a word, of which only one syllable had been pre¬ 
served in the former fragments, was now completed by the 
discovery of the remaining syllable, after an interval ol nearly 
three centuries. Iiotli oi these new portions of the marble 
relate to the period of Boman binary contained in the pre¬ 
sent volume: I have therefore copied their contents from 
Borghesi’s edition, and incorporated them with the older 
fragments published long ago by Sigonius. 

These Fasti do not notice the Greek Olympiads; l»it they 
preserve in several places notices of the years from the 
foundation of Borne. Thus the consulship of Sex. Quinc- 
tilius and P. Guriatius is placed in the year MOO, and the 
triumph of the consuls who immediately succeeded the de- 
eemvirate, M. Horatius and F. Valerius, is assigned to the 
month of August, MOl. It appears then that these fasti 
only allow two years to the decernvirato, and not three; and 
moreover, that they place its commencement in the year M02, 
agreeing in that respect with the chronology of Livy. 

II. Livy also makes no mention of the Greek chronology; 
but he too, from time to time, notices the years from the' 
building of Borne. Thus lie places the first institution of the 
military tribunesliip in >510 (1\ . 7.), and the beginning ot 
the deeemvirute in MU2. (III. MM.) Taking these two dates 
for my starting points, I have calculated from them the 
dates of the years before' and alter them, according to Livy’tr 
list of consuls. This brings the date of the expulsion of the 
Tarcpiins to the year 247 ; lmt 1 lie'll it seems probable that 
Livy has omitted the consuls of the fourth year of the Com¬ 
monwealth by accident ; and it seems as if he hael omitted 
those of one or two years more at the beginning of the great 
Volscian war of Coriolanus. "With the addition of these 
three years, the first year of the Commonwealth would 
become the year 241, which would agree with Livy’s own 
calculation of the reigns of the several kings ; but as my ob¬ 
ject, in these tables was rather to give the actual chronology 
of the several authorities than to endeavour to correct it, I 
have reckoned no greater number of consulships in the table 
of the Fasti according to Livy, than Livy himself allows for. 

III. Dionysius regularly gives the Olympiads along with 
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the Roman consulships, so that the synchronistic part of liis 
chronology can be ascertained with certainty. "With him, 
the first year of the Commonwealth is the first year of the 
sixty-eighth Olympiad (I. 74.); and the Gaulish invasion 
falls in the first year of the ninety-eighth < Hympiad ; so that 
there were just one hundred and twenty years between them. 
Again, the first year of fhe Commonwealth is the two hun¬ 
dred and forty-fifth from the foundation of Rome (I. 7b.); 
so that the Gaulish invasion falls, according to Dionysius, in 
the year of Rome 3<V>, and the intermediate years can there¬ 
fore he determined without difficulty. Rut as the remaining 
part of 1 tionysius’ history ends at the year of Rome 414, we 
cannot compare his lists ot the consuls and military tiibunes, 
from did to 30b, with those of the Fasti Capitolini, of Livy, 


and of 1 fiodorus. 

IV. Diodorus gives the Olympiads also, hut his synchro¬ 
nistic system does not agree with that of Dionysius. V o 
have not his list of the early consulships, because Ins tenth 
hook which contained them is lost : hut the seventy-tilth 
Olympiad falls, according to him, in the consulship of Sp. 
Cassius and Proculus Virginias, whereas that same consul¬ 
ship is by Dionysius placed five- year# earlier, in the last >cut. 
of the seventy-third Olympiad. Accordingly, il the list id 
consuls in the two writers had continued to agree with one 
another, the invasion of the Gauls would have, fallen, by 
Diodorus’ reckoning, in the second year of the ninety-ninth. 
^Olympiad. And yet, he does place it in the second year ol 
the ninety-eighth 'Olympiad. This is the date assigned to it 
by Polybius (I. 0 .) f and it was probably so generally agreed 
upon, thatntiodorus thought himself obliged to conform his 
reckoning to it. He had already introduced into his list 
several variations from the Fasti followed by Dionysms. Hr 
instance, he had omitted the consulship of < Julius am l 
Fabius, which Dionysius places in < tlyinp. < 1- l ; mid he had 
then inserted two consulships unknown to Dionysius, to l,n> , 
and to the Fasti Capitolini, in Olyrnp. 82-2, and • d h 
the first year of the decemviratc, wind, ac on m - 
sins was* Olyrnp. 82-3, is with Dmdorus < > ymp. ■ Dl. 
difference is then reduced by one vein, x < ansi 
assies only two years to the decemviratc instead o three., 
and thus the famous consulship of L. A alenus and M. Dora- 
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tius is placed by him five years later than by Dionysius, in 
Olyrnp. 84-3 instead of Olymp. 83-2. But after tliis be in¬ 
serts another consulship in Olymp. 90-1, so that the differ¬ 
ence is again raised to sis. years, and the Gaulish invasion 
ought consequently to have been placed in Olymp. 99-3. To 
prevent this, and to bring it to Olymp. 98-2, he strikes out 
the consulships and military tribunbships of live years from 
Olymp. 91-2 to Olymp. 92-2 inclusive, so that the tribunes 
whom he places in Olymp. 91-2, are L. Sergius, M. Papirius, 
and M. Servilius, whom he ought, according to his own 
system, to have placed in Olymp. 92-3. The object desired 
is thus accomplished, and the Gaulish invasion is in this 
manner thrown hack to Olymp. 98-2. But so resolved was 
Diodorus to follow his own system in Iris general chronology, 
although he had felt himself in u manner forced to depart 
from it in giving the date of the Gaulish invasion, lhat in 
order to return to it he fills up the five years following 
Olymp. 98-2 with the very same consulships and tribune- 
ships which he had already given for it and the four years 
preceding it; so that the military tribunes of Olymp. 99-4, 
are in fact the tribunes of the year next after the Gaulish in¬ 
vasion, and those of Olymp. 99-3, are evidently, although 
the names are grievously corrupted, the very same with the 
tribunes whom he had before placed in Olymp. 98-2, and 
under whose tribuneship he had given his account of the 
Gaulish war. 

Thus much will suffice for the present, in illustration of tin 
table. It may be observed, however, as a proof of the cun 
fusion of the early chronology of Home, that the only in¬ 
stance in which the Roman annuls of this period attempted 
any synchronism with the events of foreign history, tends 
but to perplex the subject still more. The annals of the 
year of Rome 323, according to Livy’s reckoning, that is, 
the year of the consulship of T. (luintius and C. Julius, had 
recorded that in that year tjjp Carthaginians first crossed 
over with an army into Sicily, having been invited to take 
part in the domestic wars of the Sicilian states. JXow this 
year, according to Dionysius, was Olymp. 87-4, and accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus it would be Olvinp. 89-1. But the Car¬ 
thaginians crossed over into Sicily, for the first time since 
+ll e reign of Gelon, in Olymp. 92-3, according to Diodorus, 
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XIII. 43, and this is confirmed by Xenophon, Hellenic. I. 1, 
ad fin cm, so that tbe tine date ol tins event is nineteen years 
later tbun tlie date assigned to it in the Human annuls, it' we 
follow the reckoning of Dionysius, and fourteen years later, if 
we follow that of Diodorus. Niebuhr supposes tfiat tbe 
1 Inman annalists confused the Carthaginian incusion with 
the first appearance of an Athenian fleet in Sicily, namely, 
with the expedition of baches, in the fifth year of tbe Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war (Thucydides, III. Sti), that is, in ()lymp. NX-2. 
Hut this is one of the very few conjectures of Nielmlir which 
appear to me quite improbable. Tbe expedition of Laches 
consisted only of twenty ships, and its operations wore so in¬ 
significant that it cannot he conceived to have attracted the 
attention of the Romans. lint the Carthaginian cxprdit ion 
which Hannibal led against Selin us consisted, according to 
the lowest computation, of one hundred thousand men, and 
six! v ships of war; and his great success in till' destruction 
of so powerful a oil V as Selmus, was likely to ha\o spread 
terror through all the neighbouring countries. Act how is 
it possible to make the ninety-second Olympiad synchronise 
with till' consulship of T. Unhid ins and C. lulius, that is, 
with the year 323 or 321 of Rome Y 


Note. I ha vo said that Livy places the beginning of the 
(lcci'invirate m ihe year 3,02. lbs words are Anno trccen- 
lesimt, altero quam conditu Roma erat. 11R •>■>■ but Sigo- 
liius understands tins to moan tho year oOl, although he 
finds it difficult to make out nine years in Livy’s narrative 
between the first deoomi irate and the institution of the 


military tribuneship, which Livy places beyond all dispute 
in the year 310. As to the grammatical question, although 
I am aware that the point has been contested, yd it seems to 
me certain that “'Anno treeentesimo altero must signify 


the year 302 and not 301. For “ alter ” must immediately 
precede “ tort ius,” and thi.e can he no doubt that “ Amid 
treeentesimo tortio ” would signify ihe year 303. Ihe con¬ 
fusion seems to have arisen from such expressions as “alter 
ah undecimo,” which, although Nonius interprets even this 
to mean the “thirteenth,” may V't, I suppose, he fairly un¬ 
derstood to he the twelfth, because here the inclusive system 
of reckoning is followed, and the eleventh year *seli is 
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counted as the first, tlie twelfth as the second from the 
eleventh, the thirteenth as the third, and so on. Thus the 
thirteenth of March is, according to the Roman reckoning, 
the third day before the Ides, or fifteenth, because the 
fifteenth itself is reckoned as the first. But in abstract 
numeral expressions, such as “ treecntesimo altero,” it is 
different; for here the inclusive system is not followed, and 
“alter” is therefore the “second” in our sense of the word, 
and “treccntesimo prime” would bo the date of the year 
preceding it. The usage of the Greek word iivnpoi; is 
exactly analogous to this. Aturpee etci /itra Ttjv /ua\i)v would 
be the year next after the battle, which we should more 
naturally call the “first year” after it. But ’OAvgjriac 
ctvrtou Trp'nr TaR tcurur is not the one hundred and first, 
but the one hundred and second < tlympiad. If Sigonius’ in¬ 
terpretation could be shown to be right, it would only em¬ 
barrass his system still more; for if “treccntesimo altero” 
means what we should call “ the three hundred and first,” 
then “treccntesimo dccimo” in Livy, TV. 7, must be what 
we should call the “ three hundred and ninth,” it, being cer¬ 
tain that in all reckonings “alter” is immediately followed 
by “ fortius.” 



CORRECTION OF NOTE 15.—Page 79- 

I might have spared the first part of this note, had 1 known, when I 
wrote it, that the reading, “Turnanum a Fregelhs accitum,” is undoubt¬ 
edly corrupt. The Bamberg MS reads “ vulcamveis accitum/’ one of 
those at Paris (called by Harduin and Broticr “ Regius II./* and num¬ 
bered at present in the Catalogue of the Library, 6797) reads “at vulga- 
mulis accitum both show that the common text, like so many others in 
Pliny, is merely a false restoration of a passage which in the oldest and 
best MSS. is unintelligible, but which clearly contained a meaning very 
different from that exhibited in the later MSS Sillig, in his Dictionary 
of Ancient Artists, had conjectured that the true reading was “ et Vol- 
sinns accitum :** but in Ins edition of Pliny he approves rather of Jahn’s 
conjecture, “ Yulcanium a Yens accitum,” as agreeing more nearly with 
the traces preseived in the Bamberg MS. At any rate, Pliny is relieved 
from an apparent contradiction, and Turrianus or Tunanus should no 
longer be quoted as an artist on Pliny’s authority. I find that Mr. Mil- 
lingen had already anticipated me in correcting “Fregcnis” instead of 
“ Fregelhs/’ he not knowing, 1 suppose, any more than I did, that we 
were but fighting with a shadow. 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


INTERNAL HISTORY FROM 312 TO 350 —THE CENSORSHIP, 
AND TDK LIMITATION OF IT T5Y MAMERITS TMILIUs 
—SP. MOTHS AN!) ‘C. AH A LA—THE QH.ESTORSIIIP 
LAID OPEN TO THE COMMONS—SIX TRIBUNES OF THE 
SOLDIERS APPOINTED, AND PAY ISSUED To THE SOL¬ 
DIERS. 


“AYlmt can be more instructive tlian to observe the first principles of 
right, springing up, involved in superstition and polluted with violence; 
until, by length of lime and favourable circumstances, it lias worked ilself 
into clearness ?— Hu kkk, Abridgment of English History, Book III. 
Chap. IX. 

The period of Hourly forty years on which we are now 
going to enter, so short a space in the history of a nation, 
so long to all of us individually, includes within it the 
whole of the Peloponnesian war. "Whilst at Rome the 
very form and tendency of great political revolutions 
cannot he discovered without difficulty; whilst military 
events are wholly disguised by ignorance or flattery, 
;ind whilst we can as yet obtain no distinct ideas of 
any one individual, nor fully conceive the character of 
the national mind, Athens is, on the other hand, known 
to us almost in its minutest points of detail, during 
this time Thucydides was collecting materials for his 
history; and Herodotus, after having travelled nearly 
all over the world, was making the last additions to his 
great work in the country of his later years, on the 
southern coast of Italy. Pericles had passed all of his 
glorious life except its most glorious close; and So- 
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crates, the faithful servant of truth and virtue, was do- char 
serving that common hatred of the .aristocratieal 1 and —,— 
dcmocratical vulgar, which made him at last its martyr. 

The arts and manufactures of Athens were well known 
at Home; and those names and stories of the wars of 
Thebes and Troy, which their dramatists wore con¬ 
tinually presenting afresh to the memory of tin' Athe¬ 
nians, were familiar also in the heart of Italy, were 
adopted into the language and traditions of Ktruria and 
of Home, and employed the genius of Italian artists 1 
as of thoM* of their original country. 15ut during the 
period at which we are now arrived, central Italy be¬ 
came acquainted, not with Athenian art only, but with 
the fame of the Athenian arms. 'The Iitruseans heard 
with delight that a mighty avenger of their defeat- at 
( 'uma was threatening their old enemies of Syracuse; 


1 The aristoeratieal hatred against 
Socrates is exhibited inthet’louds 
of AMstoph.nii s; and the honour 
speech o! Cleon on ihe question of 
the punishment of the revolted My- 
til< means, shows the same spirit in 
connexion with the stiono deinoera- 
t leal paity Political part les are not 
the ultimate distinction hitwten 
man and man, there are higher 
pofnts, w let In i for imod or e\ il, on 
whu h a moral sympath\ unites those 
who politically are most ut variance 
with ca< h other; and so the com¬ 
mon dread and hatred of improve¬ 
ment, of t i nlh, of principle—in other 
words, of all that is the lijjht and 
life of man, has, on more than one 
ocf asion, united in one cause all who 
are low m mtrllect and morals, from 
the highest rank m society down to 
tilt humhlest. 

- In the specimens of Etruscan 
' a si s and f rest oes ^i\ en hy Mirali in 
the alias accompanying his History 
of the Ancient People of Italy, ami 
m thnv,. published more recently hy 
the Am apiarian Society of Rome, it 
h curious to obserxe how many of 
the subjects are taken from the story 


of the mejje of '['Indies, and still 
more from that of Tioy. Manx of 
the \ases on wliirh these subjects 
occur, are thought to he acfuallx of 
Athenian inanufaet ur e ; otlieis ap¬ 
pear to he Italian imitations; hut 
lx>11 1 equally pro\e that the stones 
of the heroic a are of (irieee were 
well known m Italy, and th« wanks 
of (irecian ait a<lnnred and sought 
after 

1 The naval \ictory of ( uma was 
won hy Hiero, tin hrollier and suc¬ 
cessor of (Jelon, over the Etruscans, 
in tVie year 4J4 n e Olymp. /(>-£ 
If. is commemorated by Diodorus, 
XI. r >l,and by Pindar, P\ th I IK); 
and one of the Ik lmets taken fiom 
the enemy on this d iv, and sent as 
an offering to the ()lv mpian .In pi ter, 
was dis<o\tred h\ an Eneli'di t/.i- 
vcIIit, m I s I 7 , amongst the nuns of 
Olunpia, and hears an lnsei ipt ion 
winch tells its stoiy, “that lluro, 
the son of Dmotnenes, and the Sy- 
rat mails oflei ed it to ,lo\e as a pa it 
of the T\ ri he man ^ j *oj 1 ti mn ( uma.” 
See Roekh, ('orjms Inscript (Jra*c. 
torn. 1. j) 44. 
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chap, their cities gladly lent their aid to the invader; and 
,—< the Homans must have heard with interest from their 
neighbours and friends of Came or Agylla, how some ot 
their countrymen had done good service in the lines 1 
of the Athenian army, and how they had been involved 
in that sweeping ruin in which the greatest armament 
ever yet sent out by a free and civilized Commonwealth 
had so miserably perished. Hut the llomans knew 
not, and could not know, how deeply the greatness of 
their ow n posterity, and the fate of the whole western 
world, was involved in the destruction of the fleet of 
Athens in the harbour of Syracuse. Had that great; 
expedition proved victorious, the energies of Greece 
during the next eventful century would have found their 
field in tlx 1 west no loss than in the east; Greece, and 
not Home, might have conquered ( arthage ; (truck, in¬ 
stead of Latin, might have been at this day the prin¬ 
cipal element of the languages of Spain, of France, and 
of Italy ; and the laws of Athens, rather than of Home, 
might be the foundation of the law of the civilized 
world. 

( ; 0IKTU ’ 'idle period now Indore us is marked, as far as Home 

chainctoi ... 1 

,.r the on- itselfiis concerned, with few events of great importance. 

f>lllUg |HM 10(1. . 1 

I he commons retained and asserted those rights which 
were the best suited to their actual condition; and 
thus became gradually fitted to desire and to claim 
Others of a higher character. But for the first im¬ 
portant advantage to their cause they were indebted 
to one of the wisest and best Homans of his time, who 
was at once trusted by them, and respected bv his own 
order, the patrician Mamercus vEmilius. jSine years 
r e :«i after the institution of the censorship, Mamercus having 

A C 4*1 1 ~ 

been named dictator, to oppose a threatened attack 
from the Etruscans, proposed and carried a law 5 to 
limit the duration of the censorship. That office, in 

4 Thucydides, YU. - r >3. 1 Livy, TV. 24. 
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its powers and outward splendour a lively image of f x l |,-| ] p 
royalty, was held for a term of five years, 1>\ the law —- — 
of Mamereus rEmilius it was to he held in future only 
for eighteen months; and as the election of censors 
still took place only at intervals of five years, this 
magistracy was always in abeyance for a longer time 
than it was in existence. 

The censorship was an office so remarkable, that rrns " 1 ' 
however familiar the subject may he to many readers, 
it is necessary here to bestow some notice on it. Its 
original business' 1 was to take a register of the citizens 
and of their property; but this, which seems at first 
sight to he no more than the drawing up of a mere 
statistical report, became in fact, from the large dis¬ 
cretion allowed to every Homan officer, a polit ical power 
of the highest importance. The censors made out the 
returns of the free population; but they did more; 
they d’rnded it according to its civil distinctions, and 
drew up a list of the senators', a list of the equites, a 
list of tin 1 members of the several tribe's, or of those 
citizens who enjoyed the right of voting, and a list of 
tile turarians, consisting of those freed men, naturalized 
strangers, and others, who being enrolled in no tribe, 
possessed no vote in the comitia, but still enjoyed all 
the private rights, of Homan citizens. Now the lists 
thus drawn up b\ the censors were regarded as legal 
evidence of a man's Condition : the state could refer to 
no more authentic standard than to the returns deli¬ 
berately made by one of its highest magistrates, who 
was responsible to it for their being drawn up properly, 
lit' would, in the first place, be the sole judge of many 
questions of fact, such as whether a citizen had the 
qualifications 8 required by law or custom lor the rank 

f Miijjistratus, cm sonbartim ' See the nr-'mmty of the census 
nmiHstrinnn custodia-que et tabula- m Livy, XXIV- 1^, arid AXX1X. 
rum <ura, cui aibitnum formula; 42 41. Sec also Zonaras, NIL It), 
ccnscndi subjiceretur. Livy, IV. 8. 8 For instance, whether a man 
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which he claimed, or whether he had ever incurred anv 
judicial sentence which rendered him infamous 3 : but 
from thence the transition was easy, according to Ko- 
man notions, to the decision of questions of right; such 
as whether a citizen was really worthy of retaining his 
rank, whether he had not committed some act as justly 
degrading as those which incurred the sentence of the 
law; and in this manner the censor gave a definite 
power to public opinion, and whatever acts or habits 
were at variance with the general feeding, he held him¬ 
self authorized to visit with disgrace or disfranchise¬ 
ment. Thus was established a direct check upon 
many vices or faults which law, in almost all countries, 
has not ventured to notice. "Whatever was contrary 
to good morals, or to the customs of their fathers, Ho¬ 
man citizens ought to be ashamed to practise: if a 
man 10 behaved tyrannically to his wife or children, if 
lie was guilty of excessive cruelty even to his slaves, if 
lie neglected his land", if he indulged in habits of ex¬ 
travagant expense ", or followed any calling which was 
regarded as degrading 1 ', the offence was justly noted 
by tin' censors, and the offender was struck off from 
the list of senators, if his rank were so high; or if he 
were an ordinary citizen, be was expelled from his 
tribe, and reduced to the class of the agrarians. Be¬ 
yond this tin' censor had no power of degradation 1 ; 


claiming to belong to one of the 
tribes, followed any trade incompa¬ 
tible with the character of a ple¬ 
beian : all retail trades being for¬ 
bidden at this time to the commons. 
See Dionysius, IX ' 25 . 

v This was called a “judicium 
turpe,” and this was incurred in 
various actions, which are specified 
by the lawyers ; as, for instance, if a 
man were east in an actio furti, or 
vi bonornm raptorum, or tutehe, or 
mandati, or pro socio, &c. See 
(Jams, Institutes. IV. § 182. And 
the disqualification thus incurred 


was perpetual, and could not be re¬ 
versed by the censors. See Cicero, 
pro Cluentio, 4 2. 

10 Dionysius, XX. 3. Fragm. 
Mai. 

11 A. G ell ms, IV. 12. 

12 Dionysius, XX. 3. See the 
well-known story of the censor Fa- 
bncius expelling Rufinus from the 
senate, because he had ten pounds’ 
weight of silver plate in his posses¬ 
sion. 

13 As, for instance, that of an 
actor. See I,ivy, VII. 2. 

11 There is a remarkable passage 
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for the private rights of Roman citizens could not chap. 

be taken away by any magistrate; the sentence could VIA_ 

only affect his honours, or such privileges as were 
strictlv political. 

Yet the censors had a farther hold even on the Pmur ,.r 
mrarians, nor was their power limited to the degradin if ovei the 
a citizen from his rank; they could also affect his l iii' l ’ 1 | 1 ' 11 ' 1 ,t".. 
fortune. It was their business, as I have said, to make 
a return of the property of every Roman, and of its 
value ; for the taxes were levied according to this 
return, and here too its evidence was decisive. Every 
citizen presented at the census a detailed account of 
his property; lie. stated the name 13 and situation of 
his landed estate, what proportion of it was arable, 
what was meadow, what vineyard, and what oli\e 
ground, lie was even to number his vines and olive 
trees, and to the whole thus minutely described he was 
to affix his own valuation. He was to observe the 
same rules with regard to bis slaves, and undoubtedly 
with regard to his horses and cattle; for all these came 
under the same class of res maneipii. Rut the censor 


in Lnv, XIA’ l r >, m which (\ 
Claudius, one of the censors in the 
year r is4, is represented Ui denying 
tfic right of the censor to deprne 
any man of his vote : he could rc- 
mo\c him from a more honourable 
tribe to a less honourable, but he 
could not remove him from all the 
thirty-five tribes, and so, in effect, 
disfranchise him And yet the ex¬ 
pression “ in <eranos referri,” is 
equivalent to “ in Cieritum talmlas 
referri,” and this is a well-known 
designation of the “ eivitus sine suf- 
fragiofor (iellius says expressly, 
that “ in has tabulas censures referri 
jubebant, quos notm causa suffragns 
privabant.” XVI n. It would 
seem, however, that “ tribu movere,” 
and “ in a'rarios referre,” were two 
distinct sentences, and that the for¬ 
int r did indeed only imply a re¬ 
moval from a higher tribe to a lower 


(m which seiw it probably is that 
Piornsius speaks of the censors as 
removing a man fis Tag tow uti^low 
</u'Am, XVIII. 22. 1'ragm. Mai); 
hut that the latter was for the tune 
equivalent to a judicium turpe, ami 
deprived a citizen of all his political 
rights; but it could he reversed 
either by the censor’s colleague, or 
by the next censors. lint the ques¬ 
tion concerning the agrarians, like 
every other connected with the cen¬ 
sors and the centuries, is beset with 
difficult ics, from our ignorance of the 
changes introduced at different pe¬ 
riods, and thus being apt. to ascribe 
to one time what is applicable only 
to another. 

15 See all these particulars in the 
“ forma censualis,” given by Ulpian, 
de Ccnsibus, lib 111. quoted in the 
Digest, Tit. de Censibus, L. 4. 
(Lib. L. Tit. XV.) 


U 
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had an unlimited power of setting on all these things 
a higher valuation, and consequently of subjecting 
them to a higher rate of taxation. Further, we have 
instances 1C of a censor’s calling for a return of other 
articles of property, such as clothing, jewels, and 
carriages, which were not returned in the regular 
order of the census; and on these he would set,an 
extravagant valuation, to ten times their actual worth. 
Nor does it appear that in these cases there was am 
remedy for the person aggrieved: tin* censor’s decision 
was final. On the return of taxable property thus 
made, the senate, in case of need, Un it'd a certain rate, 
ordinarily as it seems, ol no more than one per 
thousand; hut raised, as circumstances might require, 
to two, three, or four per thousand. For it must be 
understood that this property tax, or tributum, was 
mostly a war tax, and not a part of the regular re¬ 
venues of the state: it might happen, therefore, that 
no property tax was levied, and in that case the cen¬ 
sor’s surcharge, or over-valuation, would have been 
inoperative; but wars were so frequent, and the 
necessities of the state so great, in the early periods 
of the Roman history, that there was probably no one 
term of five years in which the tributum was not 
needed, and consequently no return of any censors 
which was not carried into effect. We are told also 
that the censors 18 on some occasions, not only put 
their own valuation on the property returned at the 
census, but also fixed the rate to be levied upon it.: 
being sure in this, as in so many other instances, to 

1J Livy, XXXIY. 44. Ornainrnta com! l’miir war; Livv, XXIX 15; 

et vestem mnlielirein et vehicula and Xiclmhr concludes that it was 

.in censum rt-ferre jussit: the ordinary rati-. *• Three per ihou- 

.tin decu-s lanto pluris (juam sand " is liirntiom-d as tlit' rate fixed 

ijuanti essent ipstimnrentur. by Cato and Valerius Flaceus in 

17 This was the proportion oh- their severe censorship in 568. 
served in the tribute imposed on the Livy, XXXIX. 44. 
twelve defaulting colonies in the se- ,s Livy, XXXIX. 44 . 
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have their acts sanctioned by the senate, if it did not cit \r 
a])]tear that they had been influenced by any unworthy 
motives. • 

]n addition to this "Teat power witli regard to tin k O\oi tIto 
taxes, or tributa, the censors had file entire manage- ’do <n 
ment of the regular revenues of the state, or of it S nuimu*:il , li 
ve(*tipalia They were the ('onunonwealth’s stew¬ 
ards. and to their hands all its property mis entrusted, 
lint these state demesnes were ample and various, in¬ 
cluding; arable land, vineyards, pastures, forests, mines, 
harbours, fisheries, and building's; the letting or farm¬ 
ing of all these belonged wholly to the censors; the 
harbours, including the portoria or customs, yvhicli 
appear to have been levied as a harbour, wharfage, and 
perhaps warehouse duty, They were thus a charge 
paid by the merchant for his use of the state’s pro¬ 
perty : and this is the proper notion of vertical as 
opposed to tribufum; that the first was received hv 
the state in its capacity of landlord or proprietor, the 
latter was paid to it as a political society ; the yectirnd 
was o'nen 1>\ the farmin', trader, or consumer, as the 
price of some commercial or economical benefit; the 
trihutum was the citizen’s duty to his country. Besides 
all these sources of revenue, the state claimed a mono¬ 
poly of salt ; and the ripht of selling this most neces¬ 
sary article was also let hv the censors on their own 
terms; for they fixed the price at which it was to he 
sold to the public. Why salt was thus considered as 
state property may probably he explained on the 

''' I't veotigaha populi Romani times of the (’ommomvcalth kept the 
sub nutu atque arbitrio (censurum) sale of salt in its ow n hands, and did 
essent Li\\, l\ . S. nor farm it, as was usual with the 

20 The salt works at, the mouth other veetigalia. Hut it was farmed, 
of the I ilier were said to have been and the price at which it was to lie 
first established in the reign of Hold was fixed by the censors in the 
A nous Mareius. Livy, I. 33. Ac- year 5-18, when M. Liviws, one of 
coidmg to (ironovius’ excellent note the censors, acquired from this very 
o.i the well-known passage in Livy, circumstance his nickname Sali- 
11 9, the government in the earlier nator Livy, XXIX. 37. 
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Scvif' principle that the sea and the sea-shore belonged to 

—--' no man; and in a country where the whole supply of 

salt comes from the sea, it would not appear unnatural 
that tin; state should take into its own hands the sale 
of a commodity so universally needed, and which was 
derived immediately from that element which no indi¬ 
vidual could claim as his property. At any rate, salt 
was at Home, as afterwards in France, an article that 
could he sold only by the government. 

"With these almost kingly powers, and arrayed in 
kingly state, for the censor’s robe- 1 was all scarlet, and 
not merely bordered with a scarlet hand, elected by 
the curia', and holding their office for live years, the 
censors might well seem too great for a free common¬ 
wealth, and the patricians, in retaining an office so 
important in their own exclusive possession, seemed 
to have more than compensated for their loss of a part 
of the military trihuneship, had the constitution of 912 
been really acted on. it was a most welcome law 
then to the commons, when the dictator Mainercus 
/Minibus, in the year 221, proposed the shortening of 
the term of the censor’s office to eighteen months. 
Nor did the patricians refuse their consent to the 
measure; for there were many of their body who felt 
that a magistracy held for five years could he acces¬ 
sible only to a lew individuals ot the highest distinc¬ 
tion ; and that the mass ot the patricians, no less than 
of the commons, would he subject to the power of the 
censors without being ever able to exercise it them¬ 
selves. 

The greatness of the censor’s office has led me to 
depart a little from the chronological order of events, 
and to anticipate by a few years the regular mention 

51 Polybius, VI. 53. And a cen- of any. See Tacitus, Ann. IV. 15, 
sor’s funeral, funus oensonum, used and XII. with Lipsius* note on the 
to be voted even to the emperors, as first-quoted passage, 
the most honourable and magnificent 
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of the JEmilian law. I now £jo hack to the year "12, cn\r. 

and the appointment of consuls in the room of tribunes 1 —- J 

of the soldiers, immediately after the institution of this 
latter office. 

Consuls continued to he appointed for the next four 
years; hut a memorable event which occurred in the 
year Old attain led to the election of tribunes. The 
\ear 015 had been a season of "Teat scarcity 2 ’; a ' i'.c nj. r > 
"special officer had boon named with tin' title of pne- s,.,,, t ij, 

, , . 1 • 1 ainl t‘\t»n- 

iectus annome, or master of the markets, m order to-m 
reliove the general distress; but he had bemi able to S|» Ma'Iias 
do \ery little, and the sufferin'*' was so extreme, that 
many of the poorer citizens threw themselves into the 
Tiber in despair. In this state of things", Sp. 

MaTms, one of the richest of the commons, and a 
member of one of tin' plebeian centuries of knights or 
equites, a man of lart*e mercantile dealings, and ha\ in"' 
thus many connexions in the neinhbourinn countries, 
succeeded in making larue purchases of corn, and 
issued it to the poorer citizens either at a \er\ low 
jirice or even gratis. He thus became exeeedinely 
popular, and was followed b\ a "Teat multitude 21 w hen- 
ever he appeared in the forum; so that it was supposed 
that he would attempt to win a share of the consul¬ 
ship for the commons, and was likely himself to be¬ 
come the first plebeian consul. The patricians, re- 
sol\ed to prevent this, procured the appointment of 
one of the most eminent of their order, T. < biinetius :m; 

. AC #Ui. 

Capitolinus; but the danger mi^lit be onh delat'd: 
the scarcity still continued, and Madias was earning 
fresh popularitv even da\ : the harvest was still dis¬ 
tant. and if the distress lieeame "renter, the minified 

• Livy, IV. 12. seize tlw < 'aj>i+iit, unit oilier strung 

Livy, IV. li. Zonaras, VII. ponteim m ttie city ; for tins must 
2*) lie the meaning of the expression, 

Zonaras adds, that he hail nc- tVe/mrii'TO i/ipoi'peiv. 
t nail v provided himself with men to 
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despair and gratitude of the commons might overbear 
all opposition, and the consulship might he wrested 
from the patricians in spite of all their efforts. On a 
sudden it was announced that the old L. < L >uinctius 
('incinnatus had been named dictator by the consul T. 
(^uinetius, in conse(|uence of a meeting of the senate: 
the dictator had made ('. Servilius Ahala his master 
of the horse; the patricians and the plebeian knights 2, 
had occupied the Capitol and the other strong plaees 
of the citv during the night, and in the morning the 
dictator appeared in the forum, with the array of his 
four-and-twenty lietors, all hearing along with their 
roils those well-known axes which denoted his sovereign 
power, while he was supported besides by his master 
of the horse 1 , at the head of a numerous body of the 
younger patricians in arms. 

The dictator took his seat at his tribunal, and sent 
C. Ahala to summon Madias to appear before him. 
As master of the horse, all the members of the cen¬ 
turies of equites acre under his immediate authority; 
and on this account perhaps he was chosen to deliver 
the summons. Madias saw that his fate was deter¬ 
mined; he endeavoured to fly; his enemies charged 
him with snatching up a butcher's knife 27 , and civ 
deavouring to repel ihe knights who were pursuing 


25 The senate, according to Zo- 
nnr.is appointed 1. Qmintius dic¬ 
tator befote tin v left the senate 
house : and the\ did not separate 
till evening, that the result of their 
measures might not he prematurely 
known. The occupation of the Capi¬ 
tol during the night, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the dictator in the forum 
early in the morning, ready to anti¬ 
cipate whatever might have been the 
designs of Maelius, remind us of the 
Doge of Venice, (irademgo, and the 
energetic measures by which he met 
and baffled the conspiracy of the 
Quenni and Thiepoli. See Daru, 


H. VII. 

" r ’ Zonaras says, that the Capitol 
was secured oia to> e imrtiov. This 
may include the plebeian centui ies of 
knights, hut it certainly applies 
mainly to the patricians, who were 
all enrolled in the sev suffragia, or 
patrician centuries of knights or ca- 
' airy. And so, after the death of 
M<eiius, Ahala is described as re¬ 
turning to the dictator, “stipatus 
caterva patriciorum juvenuin.” Livy, 

27 Dionysius, XII. 1. Fragm. 
Mai. 
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liim • under somewhat similar eireumstanees the citap. 
treaeherous murder of Wat Tvler was excused In his ■—,—' 
pretended insolent behaviour to tin* king: and Ahala. 
as eager as Sir William Walworth to do his work, 
slew Madias on the spot, as guilty of disobedience. 

The old dictator s justified the deed to the multitude: 
“Myelins had aimed, not at the consulship, hut at 
making himself king-; the master of the markets had 
Teported to the senate that secret meetings were held 
at his house, and arms collected: to meet this danger 
the senate had appointed a dictator; he had proposed 
to in Madias, and judge him according to his guilt 
or innocence; hut as he had refused to obey Ins sum¬ 
mons. and had resisted his own immediate commander, 
he had been lawfully slain' 1 .” lmmedialelv after¬ 
wards, treating Madias as a convicted traitor, In- 
ordered his house to he levelled with the ground; 
thus the story of the concealed arms could never be 
disproved: for no time was allowed to the tribunes ot 
the commons to search the house: Mad ills’ enemies 
might report whatever thc\ pleased. d he house 
stood under the <'apitol, not far from the Mamertine 
prison ,0 , and the site of it was for ages after called 
the rE<|uimadium. or the Ma-lian level. 

Such is the story which the traditions or memoirs ... 

of the (Juinctian and Servilian families handl'd down, iiuooi 
and which the annalists adopted on their authority. 
Whatever ambitious designs Mad ins may have had, 
nothing, even according to the statement of his ene¬ 
mies, was proved against him; and his aiming at the 
consulship would have been a sufficient crime in the 

* M Livy, IV. 15 cadrra facta dieta<|ur tjtis lit . , . 

‘ J “ Jure c.esuin pronuntiav it,” an jure < jvmis cxisimirtur.” (' 7b 
expression \\ Inch seems as technical J(J Niebuhr, \ < »I II note 02s 
and official as our verdictof “ justi- Bunsen, Beschreibung der Studt 
fialile homicide. * Suetonius pro- Rom Vol III p 4b Varro, Ling 
it mil res this same judgment on the I>at. V. § 157. Ed. Muller 
murder of Caesar, “ Lraegravant 
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eyes of the patricians to tempt them to violent mea¬ 
sures. On the other hand, charity was so little 
familiar to the Greeks and Homans, that the splendid 
munificence of Madius is in itself suspicious; a time 
of great distress would make it easy for a man of his 
wealth to engage a }>and of armed adventurers, suffi¬ 
cient to put him in possession of the Capitol by 
sudden attack; and then his popularity with the 
mons, and their hatred of the patricians, would have 
rendered him ample service. However, the commons 
were indignant at his summary death; and there is a 
dim and confused account of disturbances consequent 
upon it. Ahala was obliged to leave Home ’ 1 ; and 
tribunes of the soldiers instead of consuls were chosen 
for tbi?"following year; thus much is intelligible; and 
tin' strength of the patricians in the comitia of the 
centuries, the immense power of 11n* officer who pre¬ 
sided at them, and perhaps also the natural leaning 
of the richer plebeians to the side of the patricians in 
a time of distress, when the contest was so likeh to 
take the form of one between numbers and property, 
will sufficiently account for the election of three patri¬ 
cians, and amongst them of L. G>uinctius, the son of 
the old dictator. Hut still tin* greatest number of 
votes was given to M amorous vKmilius, who had 
been chosen one of the qmestores parricidii along 
with L. Valerius a few years before, and whose popular 
dictatorship four years later we have already noticed. 

31 Yuli mis Maximus, V. 3, § 2. Rut then this odium may have in- 
And so (Vito, do ltcpiiblica, 1. 2. diced Inin to leave Rome, as Nasioa 
Oflensio ooinmemoratnr Aimin' lie did, without undergoing any formal 
lmd just In-tore spoken of "Camilli trial; and then when his parly was 
exilium," and immediately after- strong enough, lie may Imre re¬ 
winds mentions "invulnt Nasieir." turned, according to the statement 
Now oll'ensio is m itself an ainln- of the pseudo-Cicero pro Homo, c 
guous term, and tnuv signify either 32, and this may have been called 
i xiliiim or irivuha ; either “ the mis- a return from banishment without 
fortmie or calamity of Ahala," or much exaggeration. 

“ the odium which he incurred 
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Thoro was, however, a much more mysterious citap. 

7 . , .* \ \ |l 

storv “ 2 to ho found in some of the annalists from — —- 
whom Livy compiled his history; that L. Minueius, Mum.mf 

* , 1*1* *1 l l»-t\ inc u«*no 

that very master of the markets who is said to ha\o «>u ■... u>.- 
"iven the first, information of the dangerous designs and ot Ins 
'' . Ma'lius, now in the disturhaneos that followed 1 "’ |Hllu 
wi • over from the patricians to the* commons, was 
chosen by the ten tribunes to hi' their colleague, thus 
Taisin_ the number to eleven, and in this office put a 
stop In the dissensions. further, he is said to have 
hroueht down the price of corn at the end of three 
market days to one as for the modius " . and 1o have 
become so popular, that the commons presented him, 
as their deliverer out of misery, v\ith an ox with added 
, am to offer as a sacrifice and a stattie was erected 
:t> lie honour without iho Porta Tri^emina, made out 
if the bronze or brass coins which the commons sub- 
sunhed for the purpose, each man contributing an 
ounce, or 11 ic twelfth pari of the as, which was still of 
tin weight of a full pound. 


;.hv, iv. n; 

t\,ny, Ilisr Nat \\ III. 1. 

, , , d tin 1 ' as il Minimus 

u' •'ol I at this . ite the corn which 
,, hus had colh ted. ml vv hie h had 
n confiscated after h'*- death, 
hut IMmybs expression, 4 in trims 
numhnis ad assem redrgil/' implies 
o more gradual and at the same 
tunc a more extensive reduction of 
the price. If he proposed a law to 
fix a maximum, it would of course 
require three mindma* to elapse be¬ 
fore it could he passed , and this 
max he Blmj’s meaning Then the 
salt* of Mminis’ corn at a cheap rate 
mav have taken place in the mean¬ 
while; and if much corn had rcallv 
been hoarded, it would naturally 
ause a great reduction of prices 
when brought suddenly into the 
market in the spring, especially if 
’ 1 " was a promise of an abundant 
l.ai vest in tin coining smmnci 


31 Lny mentions the ox, IMiny 
the st.itlie. Will 1 and X\\l\. 
1 I, and both spe< ifv the phn e, extra 
portam Tiigeimnain, that is on the 
hank of the Tiber, hi txvecn the 
north-eastern foot of ihc A vent me 
and the river, lint ns Iavy’s cx- 
presMon, “ hove imrato extra portam 
Tr.gemmam est ilonatus,” is ralher 
strange. Ins* editors haxe proposed 
various corrections, amongst which, 
the most plausible was that of (Jro- 
nox ms, who jiroposed to read “ box e 
et prato ” But a hos aurat us, that 
is, aurat in cornilms, was given by 
the consul to l* Deuos, oic* of the 
tribunes of the soldiers for saving 
his army in the hist Saiumte war, 
Livy, VII and Niilmhr’s con¬ 
jecture is simpler and mine probable, 
that the words, “ et statua/' have 
dropped out m law’s text, between 
“hove aurato,” and “extra portam 
Trigcimuam.” 
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chap. Dion Cassius lias preserved a statement, that in 
these times many patricians did in fact go over to the 

Keniaiks on * 1 ° 

tins story, commons; and it is remarkable that from this time 
forward wo meet with none lmt plebeians of the name 
of Minucius, although patrician Minucii have 1 hitherto 
occurred several times in the Fasti. And it is con¬ 
ceivable enough that if any man had wished so to de¬ 
grade himself, as the patricians would consider it, he 
might have done it with no opposition on their part: 
nav, they would have at once cast him out from their 
body as an unworthy member; for the feeling of later 
times, when 1\ Clodius was adopted into a plebeian 
family, to enable him to stand for the tribuneship, 
and when the aristocracy opposed it as only furthering 
the purposes of his ambition, could not exist amongst 
the haughty patricians of the fourth century. < >n the 
other hand, Cicero treats these supposed passing* over 
from one order to the other as mostly fictitious; and 
invented b\ plebeians, merely to claim for themselves 
kindred with an old patrician house of the same name. 
Nor is it probable that there could have been eleven 
tribunes at once; but it maybe that L. Minucius so 
acted in concert with the tribunes as master of the 
marketsthat he was said to be like an eleventh 
member of their college. The rest is sufficiently pro- 
liable, that he proposed and carried, after the regular 
period of three market days, a law to fix the maxi¬ 
mum at which corn should be sold; and this, in a 
season of scarcity, when the evil is always attributed 
by the vulgar to the covetousness of corn dealers, 

5 Throe of the tribunes, we are Hut the other seven, constituting the 
tolil Iiy Livy, hail taken no part in majority of the college, must have 
proposing die Mite of tile eonnnons, gone along with him m Ins measures 
wtneti rewarded Minucius with Ins us master of the markets, and Ins 
o\ and Ins statue; hut on the eon- acting in concert with them, perhaps 
truly continued to rente turn, as tie in some instances against the wishes 
had been the fust person to give in- of the patricians, may have given 
formation to the senate of the sup- rise to the story, 
posed treasonable designs of Malms. 
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rather than to natural causes, would quite account for chap 
his popularity. '- J 

In the following vear, however, consuls were attain OuotnisUip 

• , . ' . M ,i mcl- 

chosen, and continued to he so lor lour years, that is, a;,m 
till :hJl, when .Mamercus vKmilius was appointed dic¬ 
tator. llis law for abridging- the duration ol the 
Censor’s office so offended the existing ciuisors, one of 
whom was M. Geganius M acerinus, already known as 
IT zealous parti/,an of his order in his consulship in dOS, 
that they degraded him front his tribeand rated his 
property in tin* census at eight limes as much as its 
real \alue. The Commons were so indignant. that 
thev called aloud for military tribunes instead of con¬ 
suls; and for the next two years tribunes were accord¬ 
ingly elected ; hut still no plebeian was chosen, nor even 
am patrit ian distinguished tor his attachment to the 
popular cause. 

Again, for five \ears we timl the names of consuls i 11 iin- ni- 

1 I 1 . . « > 1 * 1 • It 1 H of lllO 

the fasti, lrom to .>_S inclusive. l>ut the power t ominous 

of the commons was silently and healthily at 1 \an< i ii a : dVth'Jidi 
and within this short period we find two remarkable jj„, 
instances of it. In dhf> ", T. Oumotius, a son of tin*. Imlmii"t" lt » 
old L. ( inchHiatus, and (’. .1 uliiis Menlo, were consuls. a " lll ' ml - v ' 
TJie Mhpiians and \ oh,nans had united their forces, 
and assembled a great annv at their usual position on 
Aluidus. A pestilence, nearly contemporary with that 
which visited Athens so fearfully in the early years of 
the 1 Peloponnesian war, had prevailed in Pome at 
intervals during the last four years, and carried off great, 
numbers of the people. Ibis gave a sense of weak¬ 
ness. and to increase it. tin* consuls attacking 1 he enemy 
on Algidus were defeated. Then the senate resolved 
to appoint a dictator| but the consuls, jealous at this 
implied censure on themselves, refused to obey the 
senate’s decree. Some party or family lends, of which 
• 5 Livy, IV. 24 v Livy, IV 26 . 
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The ques¬ 
tion ol .1 war 
w i111 Veil in 
Milnmth (1 to 
tin centu¬ 
ries. 


a v c .m 
A C 127. 

I .aw lot a 
fi\etl mono 
eounuuta- 
turn for the 
fines of 
ulieep ami 
oxen. 


we know nothing, were most probably at work in this 
dispute; and it was proposed and carried that the 
senate should call upon the tribunes for their aid. 
Niebuhr thinks that the tribunes were called upon to 
propose the senate’s decree to the commons, that their 
acceptance of it might give it the force of a law. Livy’s 
story is, that the tribunes threatened to throw the con¬ 
suls into prison, if they persisted in disobeying the 
senate. However this be, there was at any rate an im¬ 
portant acknowledgment of the power of the commons, 
when the patrician senate appealed to them to enforce 
its authority over the highest patrician magistrates. 

Again in 328, when a war with Ycii was resolved 
on, th(> tribunes threatened 13 to stop the enlistments of 
soldiers, unless the question of going to war were first 
submitted to the people in their centuries. The senate 
had considered its own decree sufficient; but it had 
taught the tribunes by its own conduct not to regard 
it so; and accordingly the war was proposed in the 
com it ia, and sanctioned by the votes of all the centuries. 

These were great constitutional points; another 
matter, deeply affecting individuals, had been provided 
for !>v a law passed three years before, which fixed a 
definite money commutation for the tines of 39 slice]) 
and oxen commonly imposed by the consuls for con¬ 
tempt of their jurisdiction. That the payment of these 
fines in kind would he often highly vexatious is obvious : 
and if the consul were allowed to fix his own rate of 
commutation, it might hear hardly on the delinquent, 
especially if, as is probable, the brass money was now 
beginning to rise in value, so that the old money price 
of an ox or a sheep would be now 7 more than it was 


worth. Cicero’s statement <0 is, that the 


censors 


L. 


l’apirius and 1’. l’inarius had imposed their fines in 


M Livy, IV. 30. 
Livy, IV. 30. 


40 De Republic;!, II. 35. 
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kind, and had thus seized so many cattle, that the char. 

consuls, to relieve the commons, fixed an easy rate of _- 

money commutation, at which the cattle might be re- , 
deemed. 

From the year 329 to 341 we have tribunes eon- a r c :wi 
stanth, with the exception of only two years, instead \™ .ii-' 
of consuls. In 331, after a long interval 41 , we again wliuuLw! 
hear of a call for an agrarian law; recent victories over 
the Yolscians and Yeientians had added probably to 
the amount of the demesne land; and the patricians 
who occupied it, either paid no acknowledgment for it 
at all, or if they did, it went not in the national trea¬ 
sury, but into that of their own order; the commons 


reaped no benefit from it. At the same time the com¬ 
mons had to servo at their own expense in war ; and 
yms, as the poorer classes could ill support this burden, 
and could pro\ ide themselves only with the most in¬ 
ferior arms, the numbers and the efficiency of the 
regular infantry were much below what they might 
ha\e been. Accordingly, the tribunes demanded that 
there should be a division of a portion of the demesne 
land amongst the commons; and that the occupiers of 
tlie remainder should pay their veetigal regularly, and 
tint it should be devoted to the purpose of paving the 
soldiers. 1 [ere was a question in which the mass of 
the commons were intere ted : and it was likely, that 
during the continuance of this contest, the leaders of 
the commons would gain some of those points which 
they so longed for, but which were of far less import¬ 
ance in the estimate of their followers, an admission to 
the higher magistracies. 

A favourable opportunity presented itself three years Arc .'tu 
afterwards, in 334: when the patricians '■ themselves ih/.iirl'/or 
proposed an increase in the number of the qumstores !!,”<i.'ViT-.H,.i 
< lassici, those officers chosen by the centuries, and quite ',i?' t i, u 


11 Livy, IV. 30. 


. , . ... C OUlUiUlItt, 

Livy, IV 4?. 
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chap, distinct from the q most ores parricidii, whose business it 

1 —,-- was to receive all money paid to the public treasury, 

and to make all payments from it. This was an office 
of great trust and dignity, and was usually regarded 
as a title to a place in the senate; the censors, in 
drawing out their list of that body, generally included 
in it the qmcstors of the last five years. Now, as wars 
were beginning to he carried on on a greater scale, 
and were attended with more success than formerly! 
it was desirable to have two new qmestors to accom¬ 
pany the grmies to the field, and to take charge of the 
plunder that might'be gained, or of the lands that 
might be conquered. Hut the tribunes naturally de¬ 
manded, that if the college of quarters were thus in¬ 
creased to four, two of them should be chosen from 

the commons. This the senate would not listen to, 

• 

but proposed that the whole number should be taken 
indiscriminately from either order. "When the tribunes 
refused to accept this compromise, having learned from 
experience that such a pretended free choice would 
always end in the exclusive election of patricians, the 
senate dropped the measure altogether. But the 
tribunes then brought it forward themselves, and after 
long disputes, the compromise first proposed by t.he 
senate was accepted, and tilt' qumstorship, with its four 
places, was declared by law to be open alike to the 
patricians and to the commons. 

h 1 "'™ 1 '; Here again tin' advantage gained by the commons 
as an order was great; but the individuals who had 

M imh r of “ 

m Co-in- sowed the seed did not reap the fruit; for again, 

nuns |>y Ins ^ 

soUUcra. owing to the great influence of the magistrate who 
presided at the comitia, none but patrician quaestors 
were chosen. Still the commons waxed stronger: 

a u.c sr. three years afterwards, in 337, an agrarian law 13 was 
AC ' 4 J ' passed, by which fifteen hundred of the commons re- 

43 Livy, IV. 47. 
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reived allotments of two jnycra a man out of tile land chap. 

lately fonc[uere(l from the people of Lavici. Hut a '--- 1 

larger division of the demesne land was demanded, 
and in a quirtrr where it could he enjoyed more 
securelv ; lor the colonists smit to a trontier district 
uould ha\e continually to detend their new property 
wifrh their swords, and men naturalh lonyed for a 
division of the old demesne nearer home, which every 
new advance of the Homan hoiindarv placed at a 
oreater distance from danger. 1 his, however, the 
patrician occupiers of this land were too powerlnl to 
permit; and the contest realh turned upon the dis¬ 
posal of the new conquests. 1 Inis, in :M0, Kobe was A A l ( re¬ 
conquered, a town of the /Kquians, not tar Irmn l.a- 
\i<i; and the commons required that a portion of this 
newlv-won territon miidit, at least, he allotted to 
them. liven this was resisted, and hv none more 
vehemimtlv than hv M. I'oslumius llecillensis one 
of the militarv trilmiies of the year till. lie com¬ 
manded one of the armies which were in the field 
against ilie .Kquians, and abusing his militarv power 
for political purposes, he threatened to visit upon his 
soldiers am display of feelitn; which they micht have 
shown m favour ot the proposed agrarian law. This 
excited universal indignation, which he hciclitened 
hv reliisiny to his army am share of the spoil which 
they had won in recovering llohu from the .Kquians. 

()]>en discontent then broke out, and Hostmniiis re¬ 
pressing it with extreme severity, and the most mer- 
ei 1 ess executions, provoked Ins soldiers to a mutiny, 
in which he was stoned to death. 

.V crime so rare in the Ihanan annals produced its 
natural and ju^t conseouenee, a reaction against the of 
raiN' w Inch appeared to be connerted with it. V on- 
sals were chosen instead of tribunes ot the soldiers; 


VOL. i. 


is Livy, 1Y. 4 9, r '0 
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chap, and the commons, to whom the senate had given the 
xvii . , . ■ . . . r 

—.—■ choice of the judge 4 in this cause, commissioned the 

. consuls to inquire into the murder of 1’ostumius, and 
to punish the guilty. This choice was sanctioned by 
the curia 1 , and the judges thus appointed fulfilled 
their task with moderation, so that the influence 
which the patricians had gained by the whole transac¬ 
tion was marked by the undisturbed election of con¬ 
suls for three years following. Hut by that time the 
feeling’ had changed: the continued opposition of the 
patricians to any agrarian law seemed a more present 
evil than the murder of 1’ostumius: and while that 


crime had been duly punished, the injustice of the 
patricians was triumphant. It is dangerous to over¬ 
look a change in public opinion, and still more to try 
to force in its old direction the tide which is begin¬ 
ning to turn. The patricians carried the election of 
consuls f or ;i fourth year, in spite of a strong feeling 
of discontent; but tile 1 commons were so roused, that 
in spite of all obstructions caused by the presiding 
officer, they elected at the open comitia of qincstors 1 
no fewer than three plebeians. 

£:;:;X Then the agrarian law was demanded more vehe- 

coutuiued 1 " 1,K ' n fb than ever, and three tribunes, all of the Icilin'n 
family, were conspicuous as the leaders of the com¬ 
mons. 1 lie year passed away in these contests, but 
the commons insisted on having tribunes instead of 
consuls for the year following; and this was consented 
to 47 , but at the same time rendered nugatory by the 


45 “ A plebe, consensu populi, 
consuhbus negotium mandatin'.” 
Livy, IV. 5!. A remarkable pas¬ 
sage, winch Niebuhr, as may be sup¬ 
posed, has not forgotten to appeal 
to, as a proof of the identity of the 
populus in old times with the patri¬ 
cians. It would seem as if the 
murder of Postumms was regarded 
as a crime committed by plebeians 


against the patrician order ; it was 
then an act of moderation in the 
senate, to allow the offending party 
to name the jud^e, and the patri¬ 
cians, to whom the injury bad been 
done, would at any rate require that 
the nomination should be submitted 
to them for their approval. 

46 Livy, IV. 54. 

47 Livy, IV. 55. 
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condition annexed to it, that none of the tribunes of chap. 
the commons of that year should he either re-elected 
to the same office or be chosen tribunes of the soldiers. 

Thus those candidates being excluded whose claims 
were greatest, the patricians once more succeeded in 
defeating the plebeian candidates of less name, and 
in'obtaining every place in the tribuneship for their 
own body. 

Two years afterwards came the issue of the contest, a it a i;». 
A truce which had been concluded for twenty years I’.in planted 
with the Voicntisms was now on the point of ('X" diets, limn- 
piping; and as war rather than peace was supposed ImiM h ul tho 
to be the natural state of things between two nations, i"!.w'u'"" 
unless some express treaty was interposed, so at the 
end of the truce hostilities would he resumed of course, 
unless either party wished to renew it, and was will¬ 
ing to purchase its continuance on the enemy’s terms. 

Home now felt itself much stronger than Veii, for 
that town had been lately torn with internal discords, 
so much more violent and injurious than those of 
Home, in proportion as there was less of equal law 
and of acknowledged rights. The Homans therefore 
put a higher price on the renewal of the truce than 
the Yeientiaus would consent to pay ; and both nations 
prepared for war. This was the moment for the 
commons to press their claims, and they refused to 
vote for the war unless something was done to satisfy 


Livy, IV. 58 Livy says that 
in the > ear 3-18 1 he truce hud already 
expired, and as it had been eon- 
eluded, according to Ins own ac¬ 
count, in tlie year 330, Niebuhr sup¬ 
poses that it must have been in¬ 
tended to last only for twenty cyclic 
years, of ten months each Hut we 
iind that hostilities did not begin till 
350, and no one will belie\e that 
the Romans allowed two years, in 
which they were, according to an¬ 
cient notions, at war with Veil, to 


pass away without attacking their 
enemy, because the Veientiuns were 
invohed in civil dissensions and the 
Romans were too generous to take 
advantage of tin ir weakness. We 
set* from Thue\dales, \ . 1 4, that it 
was usual when a tmee was nearly 
expired to negotiate as to the terms 
on which it might he renewed : and 
this, 1 doubt not, is the true expla¬ 
nation of the negotiations that went 
on (lunng the )eurs 348 and 349. 


x 2 
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niAP. them. The patricians, looking forward to all the 
'——' glory and dominion promised them by the expected 
- conquest of Veii, or yielding to the power of justice, 
at last gave way. The veotigal ”, or tithe, due from 
the occupiers of the public land, was to provide pay 
for tin 1 soldiers; if this were not sufficient, it was to 
be made good by a tax or tribute levied upon tin* 
whole people, according to the census of every citizen: 
and six tribunes of the soldiers were henceforth to be 
elected annually; one of whom, as Niebuhr thinks, 
was always to be a patrician, and to perform the im¬ 
portant judicial duties afterwards discharged bv the 
pra’tor urbanus; the other live were to be elected in¬ 
discriminately from either order. At any rate, six 
tribunes were elected from this time forwards, and 
this increased number gave the commons a greater 
likelihood of seeing some of the plan's tilled by men 
of their own bodv. And so it happened, in fact; but 
for this the commons had yet to wait five years more. 

Accordingly pay 50 was issued to the soldiers, six 
tribunes of the soldiers were elected, and in the year 

a r c ,v>o 350, about the end of the Peloponnesian war, the 
a c. 402 . 1 

Homans began their vast career of dominion by lay¬ 
ing siege to the great Ktruscan city of Veii. 

15 'lliis is not stated by Livy ; but paid very irregularly, and hence the 
as it had been the frreat object in- pay of the soldiers would, in point 
sisted on by the tribunes, it is natn- of fact., be provided chiefly out of 
ral to suppose that it must either the tax or trdnitum. 
have been granted or at any rate pro- 50 Livy, IV. 5 0— G1. 
raised, it was probably however 
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AVARS OF THE HOMANS FROM 300 TO 304—THE VF.QUl- 
ANS AN1) VOLSC1ANS—TllK ETRUSCANS—SIEGE AND 
CAPTURE OF VEIL 


I’a fill' {rjra'fin/in'iii, Ta (it jroXt^oirTff —(v luijteiTKfvamn'Tu ti'i ir»A(fu« m\ 
t'^i7Tft/>orf/)o( (yti'mno, fifTa Kivbvi'uiv ras ^ifAmu Trouivfinxn. 

Turn vijIdes, I. 18, 


Tiif, internal historv of Home in the first century of 
the Commonwealth is obscure and often uncertain; nor 
can we venture to place full confidence in the; details 
of events, or of individual characters. The familv 
traditions and funeral orations out of which the oldest 
annalists compiled their narratives were often, as we 
find, at variance with each other, and dealt largely in 
exasperation and misrepresentation. Yet still up to 
a certain point they were a check upon one another; 
there were necessarily limits to falsehood, when fellow- 
citizens, whether individuals or parties, were the sub¬ 
ject on which it was exercised. Hut with regard to 
foreign enemies, even this check was wanting, livery 
famih mipht claim victories over the Jfquians or the 
Veientians: there was no sufficient knowledge of 
chronolopv to make it evident that the storv of one 


(’ll Al’, 
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victory and one triumph was fatal to the truth of 
others; the accommodating annalists found room for 
all. The account then of the early wars of the 
Homans cannot be trusted implicitly in its merest 
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chap, outline; we have the highest authority 1 for saying 
-> that victories and even triumphs were sometimes 
• purely imaginary ; a year which is tilled with pretended 
successes of the Homans may have witnessed nothing 
hut their defeats. Wo are reduced, therefore, not 
only to an outline, hut to one made up from such 
scattered and almost accidental notices, that scarcely 
any one hut Niebuhr would have attempted, far less 
have been able to restore it. Here, as well as in the 
domestic history, the work is almost done to my hands: 
it were endless to make particular acknowledgments, 
when scarcely a page of this volume could have been 
written, had I not enjoyed the benetit of Jsiebuhr’s 
guidance. 

Advance of < hm last notice of the foreign affairs of Home stopped 

the Rnmnn . 1 1 

powerio- at that disastrous period, the end ot the third cen- 

t" ecu MOO T , . 

and imp turv, when the gEquians and \ olseians, having over¬ 
run Latium, having occupied many of the Latin towns, 
and established themselves on the Alban hills, were in 
the habit of carrying their plundering inroads up to 
the very walls of Home. And whilst the Opican 
nations were thus formidable on the side of Latium, 
the Sabines made frequent descents into tin* Homan 
territory, between the Tiber and the Anio, and some¬ 
times spread their ravages on that side also as far as 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city. Such nearly 
was the state of things about the year 300, which may 
be considered as the lowest point of the Homan for¬ 
tunes. The next sixty years witnessed a wonderful 
change; at the end of that period the Homan power 
had spread itself out on every side, and the Opican 
nations, the Sabines, and the Etruscans, had all given 
way before it. 

1 That namely of Cicero, in the (scil. in mortuorum laurlationibus) 
often quoted passage of h is Brutus, qua? facta non aunt, falsi triumphi,” 
c. 10. “ Multa scrqita sunt in eis &c. 
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Of these three enemies, the Sabines were the soonest chap 
and most effectually repelled. After the year 3<K>, -< 

1 . Sum'll, il 

when M. llnratius llarbatus, tin* deliverer of the «■" .m<i 
Homan commons from the decemvirs’ t\rannv, is said tin S.ililtics 
to have trained a great victory over them '-’, we read of 
them no more during a period of more than a hundr<‘d 
and fifty years. A treaty of some sort or other must 
ha\e followed this victory; perhaps it was only a 
truce for a certain number of tears, which may hate 
been continually renewed by mutual consent : the 
Homans hating enough to do in Latiuni and in 
Etruria ; and the Sabine tenth finding a field for 
their enterprize. by joining their kinsmen, the Sam- 
nitcs, ttlm soon after this tilin' began their conquests 
in Campania, Thus the Homan terntort along the 
left bank of the Tiber was left in peace, and the 
frontier of the Commonwealth on this side remained 
long unaltered, being bounded bv the territort of the 
Sabine city of Eretum, which was situated about nine¬ 
teen mill's from Home. 

A far more obstinate and varied contest was main- w.ir-^itt 

, . . ,, . ,, , . . ti" avpii.uii 

tamed against the .lapiians and \ olscians. It is pre- .....i \<.i 
tended that H. \ alerius, the worth\ colleague of M. to...u,i|. 

| ■ -i • | Ml lul V 

oratius, gained a great victory over them in the year ..i \ p,,^- 

3(hi '; but in 303' we find them again overrunning .. . 

the 1 Ionian territory, and advancing unopposed for tin* 
last time as far as the walls of Home by the Esquiline 
gate. In that same year T. < Juine t ins the consul is 
said to have gained a great victory over them, and 
there is this evidence' of its reality, that the Homans 
established a garrison on the enemies’ frontier at 
Yerrugo 5 ; a place undoubtedly on the Alban hills, 
but whether on Ahddus abo\e Tusculum. or on the 


2 Livy, III. (V2, G3 Fasti (*api- 3 Liv\, III 01 

tnlmi “ Nl Horatius, M. F. Bar- 4 Livv, III Oil. 

batus, de Saluncis ftnumpliuvit) 6 Liv\, IV i. 

Ann CCriV. VII. K. Sqitembr.” 
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CIT.U*. side of Velitne looking towards Antium and the 

X V111 ~ 

'——- Volscian low lands, seems impossible to be ascertained. 

, From tliis time we hear of no general efforts- ot tin* 
/Fquians and \ olseians for tit teen years; hut in 321 
the united armies of the two nations again appeared 

Ji.rcyj on Algidus", and the Homans in alarm named A. 

l’ostumius Tubertus dictator to oppose them. That 
the danger was great, is shown by the dreadful story 
relateii of A. Tubertusg that he executed his own 
son, for haying engaged with the enemy without 
orders, although successfully. This rigorous obser¬ 
vance of discipline always occurs in Homan history, 
when the Homan arms were encased in any contest 
more than ordinarily hazardous ; and thus in the 
great Latin war about ninety years after this period, 
the act of .V. Hostumius Tubertus was again repeated 
in the more famous instance of T. Manlius. < >n the 
present occasion the Latins and Ilernicans aided the 
Homans with their whole force, and the < tpican nations 
were completely defeated. A truce of eight years 
was concluded with the .Equians s j the power of th ■ 
Yolscians, already shaken by their defeat, was further 
weakened by civil dissensions; the advocates for peace 
and war proceeding to the most violent extremities 
against each other. 

W:iron tUo Eight years afterward^ the < hiican nations, first 

JEqm.m ° ' 1 


6 Livy, IV 2G. 

7 Lny, IN' ‘2p, mentions the story, 
but wishes not to believe it. If is 
related however by Diodoms, XII 
64; by \’jiltiills Maximus, II 7, 

6; and In Aldus (iellms, W11, j I. 
(ie 11 1 us abo speaks of “ Post humid” 
or Posthumi.ma impi tia ct Man- 
liana,” 1 1 3, § 7 ; all hou^h it is one 
of Liv\’s reasons for not believing 
the story, that the common pro¬ 
verbial expression to denote power 
arbitrarily and cruelly exercised was 
“ nnpena Man Liana non Postu- 
miana ” 


s Lny, IV. 30 

<J According to Livy, the J'hpiians 
had obtained a truce lor eight y ears, 
in the beginning of the tear 32,'). 
IV 30. Live years aitei wards, in 
330, they are described as suing 
again for an extension of this term, 
and obtaining an additional truce 
for three years IV 35. The re¬ 
newal of hostilities is placed in the 
year 334, Livy, IV. 4 but it may 
he concluded that it should in fact 
he placed a year earlier, and that the 
year 333, which with the Homan an¬ 
nalists is wholly devoid of military 
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the Volseians, and soon after the yEquians, amiin chip. 

renewed the contest. The seat of war was ajpiin on : -- 

tlie frontier of the yhquians: and there m the year i..mu ,m.i 

• i 1 1 1 • 1 * B'»l i taken 

332 the Koinnns mrivou a chock. which we may not u w w 

. , , * 1 i“ i iC'tnau^ 

improhahlv conjecture to have been a serious deleat. 

But four rears afterwards, in dthi. the people ot La- 
viei 0 are mentioned as joining tin- Axquians, and are 
spoken of as new enemies. Laviei, now La ( olonna, 
placed on an isolated hill which rises as a sort ot out¬ 
work at the northern extremity of the Alban cluster, 
had been one of the thirtx Latin cities which signed 
the treaty of alliance with Borne in *2<>1. Since that 
time the conquest of the < tpican nations had separated 
it from its old confederacy, and it had possibly received 
an LKquian colony; hut it had hitherto taken no 
active- part against Lome. Now however il openly 
joined the ,Equians; and its soldiers, alter having 
ravaged the neighbouring territory of Tusculum, en- 
ciim]H-d together with their allies in their old station 
oil Aleidus. They ojyned OUC victory, hut it Was 
speedily retrieveil hy the dictator (>. Servilius I’riseus; 

Lavici was taken hy the Homans ", its inhabitants 
massacred, expelled, or sold lor slaves, and a larim 
portion of its land was iillotted to colonists oi the 
Konian commons. This was a dec’nled eomjuest, and 


transactions, was indeed devoid of 
Roman \irtoiies, but not oi defeats, 
or at least of disasters. For Livy 
begins the account ol the next year 
with the words, “ Non dmtuis foi- 
tuna .Lupus mdulsit, (jm ambiguam 
viclori.tin Yolscoiuui pro Mia am- 
}>le\i fneiant ” Now tins “ dwbi.i 
victoria*’ had been won in 33 J, and 
the expression, “ non dmtius m- 
dulsit," would imply that lor a cer¬ 
tain time fortune had favoured the 
/htjmans ; in other words, that they, 
ent ouragi d by the Volseians’ success 
m 332, took uj) arnib themselves in 
the following year, and were during 


that year masters of the fu Id Thus 
it would seem that, u tmee of eight 
years, not cm lie but common years, 
had been ohsci \ ed from 32 b to 133 , 
and the probability is, that the t< mi 
oiiginulh agrnd upon was fi\c 
years, to whl< h thn e wcie uftei winds 
addt d ; Li\ y *s mistake < oiisiM mg in 
this, th.il 1 1 l suppose* the whole 
eight. \ t at s' tune to ha\e been 
grant! d m 32b, and tliat the time 
xears added m 330 were an addition 
to tins number 

1 " Lny, IV. 4b. 

11 Livy, lV. 4 7. 
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gave the Romans possession of an advantageous post 
on their enemy's frontier. The victory seems also to 
have shaken the kFquian confederacy; for Bola, an¬ 
other town formerly belonging to the Latins, but 
wrested from them by the < Ipican conquerors, was 
allowed by the other vEquian states to fall unassisted, 
and another important post was thus occupied by’the 
Romans. T his happened in the year 341 A 

The tide had now turned, and as ill success loosened 
the bond which held the < Ipiean nations and cities 
together, so victory strengthened the alliance of the 
Romans, Latins, and llernicans. In 342, this last 
people recovered Lerentinum one of their towns 
which the Yolscians had formerly conquered: and as 
we hear in two following years of the ravage of the 
Latin and llernican territory by the enemy, we can¬ 
not doubt that all the three confederate nations took 
an active part in the war. The (Ipicans, however, 
struggled vigorously; the frontier posts of Ycrrugo 14 
and of the castle of ('arvcntiuji 15 were taken and re¬ 
taken: but the kLquians suffered so much from having 
tin 1 seat of war so continually on their frontier, that 
in th(> rally of the < Ipican league, which took place in 
the year 347, the lowland Yolscians appear at the 
head of the confederacy, and the gathering place of 
the army was at Antium. For two years nothing de¬ 
cisive happened: but in 349 111 the Romans opened the 
campaign with their force divided into three small 
armies; and while one threatened Antium, and a 
second advanced upon Feet rag laying waste the country 

12 Livy, IV. 49. suggested to me the high ground of 

13 Livy, IV. 51. Monte Annno, Mons Artemisius, 

14 Livy, IV. 55, 5G. 58. the south-eastern summit of the 

15 Livy, IV. 53. 55. Hie pnsi- A Ilian hills, which rises above Vel- 
tion of Varventum and of its castle letn. I have not been able to find 
or citadel is wholly unknown. Sir any notice of the place in West- 
\V. (Jell puts it doubtfully at Korea phal’s work on the neighbourhood 
Massimi. a high point on the Vol- of Rome. 

scian highlands near ('ora. Bunsen 16 Livy, IV. 59 
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on gvcry side to divert the enemy’s attention, the chap. 

third pushed direct for Anxur, or Tarraeina, a most - 

important place, standing at the very end of tin* plain 
of the Pontine marshes, at the point where the Apen¬ 
nines of the Volscian highlands come down close upon 
tin 1 sea. Tarraeina 17 , a Tyrrhenian city, had been iAo 

*ii* . . , . « 1 tin .u iu.i, 

subjvct to homo m the last period oi its lmmarcli) ;..i ai.mh, 
immediately' afterwards it had been conquered by the 
Volscians, and from them received its name 1 of Anxur; 
it is the natural gate of the country round Home on 
the one hand, and of Campania on the other, and its 
capture would restore the Homan boundary to the ex¬ 
tent which it had formerly reached under the Tar- 
quinii. Its distance from the trout ot the war pro¬ 
bably put its inhabitants otf their guard, and it yielded 
to the sudden attack of the Homans with little resist¬ 
ance ,s . Twenty-five hundred ot the inhabitants, w ho 
survived the storming of the town, were sayed alive 
to be sold for slaves; and the two di\isions which had 
coyered the siege now came up to join their comrades, 
and tin 1 plunder of the town was given to .the whole 
army without distinction. Two years afterwards the 
Homans invaded the X olscian highlands, and Artena' 9 , >“<i a a***, 
on the edge of the mountains, looking across to the 
Alban hills at the back of Algidus, was taken and 
razed to the ground. From henceforward the atten¬ 
tion of Home for some years was so much engaged by 


17 It was probably a town be¬ 
longing to the same race as Cirecii 
and Ardea, that rare which may be 
called either T\rrheniun, IYlasgian, 
or Sikeliun, and which in language 
and religion bore so close an idlimty 
to tlie (.1 recks. Tarraeina is men¬ 
tioned as a dependent ally of Rome 
in the first treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, concluded in the first 
.'ear of the Commonwealth. Sec 

Folvlmis, III. 22 . 

Livy, IV 59. 


10 Livy, IN’. Gl The present 
M onte Fort mo, according to Sir \\ 
(Jell, and according to \\ estphal 
also, if Aliena, < h tona. and \ irtonu, 
he. as is prohuhlc, onl\ one and the 
same place. 1 learn from ;i renew 
of this history ni the Dublin Re¬ 
view. No XI11 , that Nibby fixes 
the exact site oi Artinaut a place 
not more than a mile on the south¬ 
east of Monte Fortmo. where the 
remains of a polygonal wall on a 
high level spot are sti]] liable. 
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chap, her wars on the Etruscan frontier, that she would 

XV] 11 7 • 

v —v——. have been well contented to have maintained and se- 
, cured her conquests from the rEquians and Volscians, 
without endeavouring to extend them. And now was 
proved the advantage of the occupation of posts on 
the enemies’ territory, and still more of the Homan 
system of colonies. When Anxur was taken,' the 
neighbouring Volseian cities seem to have concluded 
a truce with Home to save their lands from ravage; 
at least there was a free intercourse between them 
and the garrison, and the Homan soldiers were scat¬ 
tered 20 over the neighbourhood to traffic with the in¬ 
habitants instead of plundering them. Advantage 
Anw* was taken of this, and Anxur was surprised bv a. sail- 

lost again J ‘ 

:i surprise ' til'll ilttlick JUKI IV(*()VOml. I>Ut HS tlie \ olsciiUlS {11*0 

nol charged with perfidy, we must either suppose that 
the assailants came from some of the more distant 
cities, which had not been included in the truce, or 
that the truce itself was concluded only for periods of 
a few days- 1 , and continued by successive renewals; 
and that at the end of one of these periods the Yol- 
scians had refused to renew it, whilst the Homans had 
fully depended on its continuance. This was in 3.33, 
Ufliaiiim and two years afterwards Anxur was again recovered 

rc< o\citxl, * ^ 

by a fresh surprise, the Yolseians" neglecting to 
guard their walls whilst keeping a festival. It was 
recovered just in time; for as the war of the Homans 
with \ eii and the neighbouring cities still continued, 
the < fpican nations seem to have renewed their league, 
and made another combined effort to retrieve their 
losses. In 358 the A olscians were employed in be¬ 
sieging Anxur. while the vEquians were surrounding 

-° Livy, V. 8. peace of Nieias. See Thucydides, 

21 Like the ten days’ truce, which V. 2(3 32. 
was all that the Boeotians could he 22 Livy, V. 13. 
persuaded to a^ree to with Athens, 2J Livy, V. lG. 
when Lacedaemon concluded the 
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Lavici: had not the Homans possessed these two posts, chap. 
the enemy might have again spread ravage over their Jil'lllj 
whole territory, at a moment Avhen a force could ill 
have been spared to cheek them. As it was, Anxur 
and Lavici were left to their own resource's, and to 
the aid of the Latins and Ilernicans, who at this cri¬ 
tical* period seem to have sustained the whole weight 
oi‘ the struggle with the (>pican nations, ft - all the 
Homan armies were engaged elsewhere. Whether 
Lavici was taken or not, we know not; hut in the 
next rear Veii fell, and then the .Kquians and Yol- 
scians solicited and obtained a. truce A The Homans 
availed themselves of it to establish a new colom in The Romans 
the eountrv conquered from the Jiquians, at Vi- Lunx ,,'t 

*■ , . I . . . \ it< llt.i, on 

tcllia *4 not tar from 1 rameste, on the opposite side ,!„■ .n, 
of the great ga|) or break by which the chain of the 
Apennines is there interrupted. They had found I he 
benefit of their colony at Lavici; and this more distant 
settlement was made proportionable stronger; three 
thousand colonists were sent to oecup\ it instead of 
fifteen hundred. Hut the .Fquians were more rous'd 
lhan daunted hv this occupation of Vitellia, as they 
had already been taught the importance of' such coin- 
nil's. W’e hear nothing of the A olseians, so that they 
probable remained at peace; hut the .Kquians, though in. /r,,.,. 
alone, dislodged the Homans from their old post of.i 
Verrugo A and in the following year surprised the 
new colony of Vitellia. Four years after the fall of 
Veii, the whole force of Home under both consuls was 
once more employed against the .Kquians on the old 
battle ground of Algidus 2, ; which clearh shows that 

21 Liw, V. 23. . shoulder of ground, raid'd above 

Li\y, V. 24 20. Sir \Y. (Jell the ordirmn hwcl of the (’ampiigna, 
places \ it cilia at Yalmonte, in the which connects the loots nt the Al- 
situation described m the text, ban lulls with the Apennines. 

\\ estphul puts it, but doubtfully. * r ’ Li\y, ^ . 2-* 

immediately under the north-east :7 Liv\, \. 31 According to 

extremity ol the Alban lulls, on that Diodorus, \tbtra.* and Satncum re- 
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the iEquian frontier had again advanced, and that 
Yitellia and its territory were lost to Rome. An easy 
victory is indeed claimed for the Roman armies in 
this campaign, but the contest was not over, and its 
issue was still undecided, when in the next year the 
storm of the Gaulish invasion broke upon Latium, 
and crushed both of the contending parties; the 
Romans,however, for a short time only, the vliquians 
for ever. 

Thus in her long contest with the (Ipican nations, 
Rome had advanced indeed from her depressed state 
at the beginning of the century, yet had by no means 
reduced her enemies to submission. The occupation 
of Anxur on the side of the Yolseians, of Laviei and 
Rola on the vEquian frontier, was an important ad¬ 
vantage; but the attempt to effect a settlement within 
the line of the vKquian highlands had been utterly 
defeated, and the vEquians, instead of defending their 
own country, were still able to fix the war on what 
may be called their advanced post of observation, the 
Alban bills; and from their vantage ground of Al- 
gidus could still overhang Tusculum, and threaten 
devastation to the whole territory of Rome. It was 
in the opposite quarter, on the right bank of ihe 
Tiber, that the Romans made the first important ad¬ 
dition to their dominion, and, for the tirst time since 
the days of their kings, increased their power by an 
accession of new citizens from the population of the 
countries which they conquered. 

We have seen that in the year 280 - 8 , the Yeien- 
tians bad concluded a peace with the Romans for 


volted from Rome at ttiis period, daunted by the fall of Veii, and 
ami Circeu must have been lost were earn ing on the war with Rome 
previously and recently recovered with unabated vigour, down to the 
again, as a colony was planted ihere very tune of the Gaulish invasion, 
in the year It is clear from See Diodorus, XIV. 102. 106. 

this statement, that the Opican 23 See Chapter XII. 
nations were rather roused than 
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forty years. But in the year 317 the two nations ni.vr 
were again involved in war; whether we are to sup- -- XVI " . 
pose, with Niebuhr, that the truce was to last onlv for 
forty cyclical years of ten months each, and therefore 
that it had expired three years before, or whether it 
was brought to a premature termination, like the 
thirty years’ peace between Athens and Sparta, which 
was cut short in the midst by the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian war. The latter seems the more pro¬ 
bable, because the quarrel is especially said to have 
originated in the revolt of Fideme; whereas, had the 
truce been at an end, no particular cause of war would 
have been needed; hostilities would have been re¬ 
sumed as a malter of course. 

The left bank of the Tiber, immediatclv above its Situation ol 
confluence with the Anio, is skirted by a line of Ion m twiii 
hills at the distance of about half a mile. On one luuilt’f't 
ot these, which, like all the hills ol tin 1 ( ampagiiji, It,,, 1 ,!",,, 
break off into cliffs on their sides, stood the town of 
Fideme" 3 , between five and six miles distant from 
Borne; the citadel, as some think, was on a biclicr 
point of the ridge, separated from it by a vallev, and 
rising immediatclv above the river. Fideme is de¬ 
scribed as an old Homan colonv, established as earlv 
as the tilin' of Bomulus 30 ; other accounts call it an 
Alban or Latin colony ', while it is represented as 


29 Westphal places Fideme at the 
site of the modern Villa Spada, just 
five links from Rome; ft spot which 
is now shown to strangers as the 
site of the villa of IMmon, Nero’s 
freed man, and the place where Nero 
killed himself. According to Sir 
W . dell, Fidenpe was about half a 
mile lurther on the road, and its 
citadel stood on the isolated lull of 
(Wei diubileo, which rises imme¬ 
diately above the Tiber. Westphal 
sa\s that some inscriptions have 
been found, winch identify the spot. 
If so, and if I recognize his descrip¬ 


tion, the excavations in the rock 
behind the \ ilia Spada, resembling 
those at. Snenton near Nottingham, 
Would he probably the tombs of the 
citizens of Fidcou*. 

,10 Compare Livy, I, M, and ' 1 7. 

31 Dionysius, 11. 53, s,,j h that 
Fidelia*. Nomenlum, and Cmslu- 
mena were all of them Alban colo¬ 
nies, founded at the same time by 
three brothers. Virgil names Fi- 
dena* along with Nomentum and 
(iabu, and also speaks of it as an 
Alban colony. Jki. VI. 73. 
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xvfn.' having' been originally a city of the Etruscans 
v It is said also to have twice revolted from Rome since 
the expulsion of the kings, and to have been twice 
reduced, the last time in the year 2y(i and to have 
forfeited the half of its territory to the Roman garri¬ 
son or colonists who occupied its citadel. All that 
can he gathered from these stories is, that the sub¬ 
ject population in Fidena* consisted chiefly of Etrus¬ 
cans; and that tin' ruling part of the inhabitants, the 
citizens of the colony, were Romans. Jn the year 
317 A from some causes of which we know nothing, 
the old Etruscan population rose against the Roman 
colonists, expelled them, and then put themselves 
under the protection of Vcii. It is added that lour 
Romans, sent to remonstrate with them upon their 
revolt, were murdered by them at the command of the 
Veientian king, who was become their new sovereign; 
and statues of the men thus slain, were afterwards set 
it]) in the rostra; an honour that was paid two centu¬ 
ries later to the ambassadors murdered by the RRrian 
queen Teuta. This revolt of Fidena', and the pro¬ 
tection afforded to the revellers by the \ eientians, led 
to a renewal of war between Rome and Yeii; and the 
seat of the' war was removed not only from the right 
to the left hank of the Tiber, hut even on more than 


Livy, 1 1 e t. Strabo, Y 2, 

§ 9. p 229. Plutarch makes Fl- 
den.e. Cmstumma, and Antemna 4 
to have been Subint* towns, Romu¬ 
lus, I 7- Muller well remaiks, that 
m Fidelia 4 and (h ustuiri'Tia, as m 
Rome, we find traces of these same 
three elements of the population, 
Latins, Salaries, and Ft Tuscans. 
Rut at Fidena 4 , the close connexion 
of the place with Yen, (to which 
place it seems to have been subject 
or dependent, as was also Capena,) 
seems to slum, that previously to 
its final conquest by the Romans, 
the Etruscan element was predomi¬ 


nant See Muller’s Etrusker, Yol. 
1. p. 1 13 3(51. 

,VJ 1 )ion\ sms, Y. 0)0. 

31 Livy, IY 17 lie speaks as if 
the Roman colonists had revolted ; 
but Niebuhr seems right in sup¬ 
posing, that when we read of the 
revolt of a colony in these early 
times, we should understand it not 
properly speaking of the colonists, 
but of the subject population who 
arose and drove them out, and then 
asserted their own independence, or 
connected themselves with some 
people of their own race. 
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mio occasion to the loft bank of the Anio, that is to 
say, within throe miles of Homo. In 320, however, 

( ). Sorvilius Prisons who was appointed dictator,, is 
said to have taken Fidelia*, and new colonists were 
a wain sent to occupy tin* place; but in 320 we read of 
another revolt, accompanied by a massacre "" of the 
enhmists, and Mamereus vEmilius was named dictator 
to meet this new danpor. lie pained a preat \ ictory 
oxer tin* Veientians and Fidenatians, and apain took 
bideme; but this time the work w*is done effectually 
the Etruscan population were either massacred or sold 
for slaves, and the town and its territory remained 
from henceforth in the undisturbed possession ol the 
Homans. At the same time a peace was concluded 
with the Veientians for twenty years ", 

This was in 330, but in the year 3dS. Livy says 
that tin* term of the truce had already expired' 1 "; so 
that Niebuhr conjectures that in this instance also we 
must reckon bv cyclical years of ten months, and that 
the truce was only concluded tor sixteen common 
years and eipht months. On the other baud, iTlhis 
wen* so, the truce must have expired early in 3 17. tor 
there seems no foundation for Niebuhr's conjecture, 
that it bad not bop mi before 331 : it was surely likely 
that it would have hocn solicited immediately alter 
the takinp- of Fidelia*, and concluded early rather 
than late in 330; much less can we suppose it to have 
been delayed till the year following. Hesidos, we 
read of no actual hostilities before the year 330, that 
is, till the end of twenty common years; and the story 


M law, IV. 21. The common 
editions of Livy, including Bckker’s, 
<u!l him A. Semlius, following m 
this most of our present MSS But 
(Ilareamis says that most of the 
MSS had “ Umntiis,” and that 
“ Aulus” was the reading of Aldus’ 
MS. whuh hr followed m his edi¬ 


tion SiL r ornus. (Jlareanus, Bilious, 
and I hakmhonh, all pr< fer the 
leading ‘ Omni 11 s 
1 .1 \ \, I \ . 3 1 . 

■>' Li\ IV. 34 
Li\ \, IV. 33. 

• )4 Li\ \, IV. ')8. Tcmpus induci- 
arum L\arat 


CU \P. 
XN III. 


War with 
Vm 


VOL. I. 
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chap, that the Romans forbore to press their demands on 

'-v-' Veii during the year 34S out of magnanimity, because 

the Veientians were distracted by internal factions, is 
suspicious enough to throw discredit upon the whole 
narrative which involves it. It is far more probable, 
that as the expiration of the truce drew near, both 
parties tried what could be gained by negotiation' l0 . 
The Romans were engaged in war with the LKquians 
and Yolscians, and although successful in the campaign 
of 347, yet they had obtained no decided advantage. 
Thus the Veientians tried to spin out the negotiation 
till they should see the event of the next campaign, 
but as that was unfavourable to the Romans, the 
garrison at Yerrugo being surprised and cut to pieces 
by the Yolscians, the Veientians took courage and 
refused to grant the Roman demands. The next 
year, however, greatly altered the face of affairs; the 
Romans were completely successful against the Yol¬ 
scians, and took the important city of Anxur: war 
with Yeii was now looked forward to with delight, 
the Amnions were conciliated by the grant of pay to 
th(> soldiers, and thus at the close of the twentieth 
year of the truce, apparently in the spring of 350, the 
Roman people voted for instant war with the Veiei?- 
tians; and the military tribunes of that year 41 com¬ 
menced the invasion of the Yeientian territory, and 
the occupation of fortified posts in the neighbourhood 
of Yeii. 

ti,o siopf of Again, in the year following, 351, the Roman arms 
were called off from Veii by the Yolscian war 42 , and 
nothing was attempted against the city. Rut in the 
next year the Yolscians were quiet, and the siege of 
Yeii was commenced in earnest. Livy’s expressions 43 

10 See note 48 of the last chap- 12 Livy, IV. Cl. 
ter. 13 Lay, V. 1. Ita muniebant lit 

41 Livy, 1\ . 61. Ab his primura aneipitia munimenta essent, alia in 
circuinsessi Veii sunt. urbein—versa, alns frons in Etru- 
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convey the notion that a double line of walls was 
carried all round the city, as at Plata'a, the inner 
wall to blockade the besieged, the outer one to shelter 
the besiegers from any attempt to raise the siege on 
the part of the other states of Etruria. But the cir¬ 
cuit of the walls of Veii, according to Sir W. (Jell’s 
measurements", was above five miles; the besiegers’ 
line therefore must have embraced a still larger space, 
and the deep valleys with rocky sides, between which 
the small streams of this district always how, would 
have offered formidable interruptions to the work. 
Besides, it is manifest that if such a cireumvallation 
had been completed, Veii must have been starved out 
within a year, instead of resisting for seven years, and 
not being even at last reduced by famine. It appears 
rather that the two Roman armies employed in tin* 
siege established themselves in two separate camps, 
and secured the communication between them as well 
as they could by detached forts, intending to carry on 
their cireumvallation on each side from their camps, 
as the Athenians did at Syracuse, till if should meet 
and effectually enclose the city. And as it was neces¬ 
sary that the lines should be maintained through the 
winter, the Romans now for the first time became ac¬ 
quainted with war on a greater scale, and instead of 
returning home after a few days’ service, a consider¬ 
able portion at least of the soldiers were to remain 
before Veii during the whole year. This was as 
strange and unwelcome to the Romans as it would 
have been to the Beloponnesians, but the national 
feeling was interested in the war, and the lines, after 
having been once taken bv a sallv of the besieged, 

riam speetans auxiliis, si qua forte 7rpns tc riXnrmwi', ku'l <1 ns v 
Hide vemrent, obstruebatur Com- ii-n 'XBrjutov tnlm. Ill 21. 
pare Thin wlides’description of the 4-1 See the conclusion of the article 
Teloponnebian lines round Plataca: “Veil,” in his work on the topo- 
tq T(l\os ci\( dvo tovs 7T(ptfiuXovs, graphy of Rome and its vicinity. 

Y 2 
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chap, were recovered and maintained by an army of volun- 
v —' teers. 

V' c r,^ Still there was no complete eircumvallation : Ycii 
n“'u-nn h was open and accessible to relief; and the people of 
the two neighbouring cities of Capena and Falerii, 
being at length aroused to a sense of their own dan¬ 
ger if \ eii fell, exerted all their power to deliver it. 
1 hey attacked the Homan lines |r ’, stormed one of the 
two camps which formed the strongholds of the be¬ 
sieging army, and for the remainder of the vear the 
communications of 4 eii with the surrounding countrv 
were carried on in freedom. 

For live years after this the siege, if so it may be 
tHirliMito called, made but little progress. The Homans re- 
Gained their camps before Veil, as the Yeientians had 
once held the daniculum : they plundered the Yeien- 
tian territory, and by their advanced position pro¬ 
tected their own. The Capenatians and Faliseans 
could not again succeed in carrying the Homan camps, 
and the 1 arquinensians, who took part in the contest 
in the year obs ", and ventured to invade the Homan 
territory, were repelled with loss. Hut this inter¬ 
ference of the people of Tarquinii, one of the greatest 
and most influential of the Etruscan cities, and not 
the immediate neighbour of \ eii, was probably a 
symptom of the dispositions of the whole Etruscan 
confederacy. A great council of the whole nation 
met at the temple of Yoltumna 4: , the Fanionium of 
Etruria; the question of aiding Ycii with the united 
force of the twelve cities was debated: but at this 

4iS Livy. V 8. Etruria: hut they were connected 

Livy, Y. l(i. with a religious festival, with games 

4i I-dvy, \ . 17- J he situation of of various sorts, and especially dra- 
this temple is unknown, as well as mutie entertainments; so that, peo- 
the attributes of the goddess to pic of all ranks came together on 
whom it was dedicated. 1 he as- these solemnities, and the concourse 
8emhhe8 held at the temple were attracted traders from foreign coun- 
eomposed only of the ruling caste, tries, as to a favouiahle opportunity 
the Principcs 01 Lueumones of of carrying on their traffic. 
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critical moment the attention of the northern states chap. 
of the league was drawn off to another and a more 1 

imminent danger. The Gauls had crossed the Alps, , 
and were overrunning the country of the twelve cities * 
of northern Etruria, between tin; Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines. With such an cnemv so near them, the 
northern states of Etruria proper, Yoltene, E.tsu1;c, 

Cortona, and Clusium, were not disposed to march 
1 h<dr force's away to a contest on the hanks of the 
Tiber, and to leave their own homes open to the in¬ 
roads of the Cauls. Accordingly the southern cities 
were'left to their fate; and onlvCapena and Ealerii 
took any part in the final struggle between Veil and 
Home. 

Eut the events of the last year of this strangle \ r r no. 
plainly showed what Home would have had to fear ri,i u.mi.mi 

\ ‘ t , , tU’Ic.itt'd Ijc- 

from a coalition of all tlio twelve eities of htrurm. t-rc\<n. 

. CaniilluH 

J wo of the Woman military tnounes 4 wore defeated .i|.pmnud 
bv the Ealiscans and Capenatians; one of them was 
kilh'd in the battle; and the panic spread to the lines 
before Yeii and even to Home itself, w here the rumour 
prevailed, that the whole force of Etruria was on its 
march, that the lines before Yeii were actually as¬ 
sailed bv the cnemv, and that his victorious bands 
might be expected e\crv moment to advance upon 
Home. So great was the alarm that the matrons 
crowded to the temples to avert by prayers and saeri- 
iu •es their country’s peril; and the senate resolved to 
appoint a dictator 4 ". The dictator thus chosen was 
the famous M. E urius Camillas. 

1S Livy, V. 18. merely says, “ fatalis flux' ad exci- 

41> So strangely does the poetical (hum dims urhis servand.npie pa¬ 
stor} at this point supplant the real true M Lurius ('umdlus dictator 
history, that Livy does not so much dictus mauistnim equitum 1* ( or- 
as mention the resolution of the neliuin Scipionein dixit.” \. 19. 
senate to appoint a dictator, but It appears however that the master 
after describing the alarm at Rome, of the horse, according to the fasti 
and the pru\ers of the matrons, he Capitohm, was not i\ Cornelius 
pusses abruptly to the legend, and Scipio, but 1\ Cornelius Malugi- 
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chap. During thirty years from this period Camillus was 
'rbTTftT^ undoubtedly the most eminent man in Rome, and 
of the fail of the favourite leader of the aristocracy, who twice made 
boon hup- * him their champion in the hour of their greatest need, 
the poetical once to put down M. JManlius, and again to prevent it 
possible the passing of the Licinian laws. Nor was 
the distinction of his family confined to him alone; 
one of his sons was the first praetor, and another was 
twice dictator, and twice consul, and gained a memo¬ 
rable victory over the Gauls. But in proportion to 
this high eminence of the Furiari family, was the 
exaggeration of which they were the subject. The 
stories told of them were so popular, that they were 
not merely engrafted upon the brief notices contained 
in the genuine records of the time, but took the place 
of these altogether; so that it is through the Greek 
writers only that we can learn the real issue of the 
Gaulish invasion, and the history of the taking of Veii 
has not been preserved at all. That the beautiful and 
romantic story of the fall of Veii belongs entirely to 
the traditions and funeral orations of the Furian 


family, is plain from this, that the events even of the 
very last year of the war are related historically down 
to the very time of the appointment of Camillus to 
the dictatorship ; but then the history suddenly 
vanishes, and a mere romance succeeds in its place, 
wherever the actions of Camillus are the subject, in¬ 
terspersed here and there with fragments of authentic 
history, where the story relates to the actions of other 
persons. Thus we do not reallv know how Veii fell, 
or by what means a contest, which in the beginning of 
the year 359 wore so unpromising an aspect, was 
before the end of that same year brought to a trium¬ 
phant conclusion. It is mentioned ; ’° that the Latins 


nensis. See the** Fratninenti nuovi,” 
published by Ilorghesi. 


50 Livy, V. 19. 
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and Hernicans, who seem hitherto to have taken no chap. 
part in the war, joined the Romans with their whole —.—‘ 
force as soon as C'amillus was made dictator. Pro¬ 
bably the defeat sustained in the early part of the 
year, and the fear lest all Etruria should combine to 
relieve Yeii, if any accident should turn the stream of 
the (laulish invasion uj)on other countries, convinced 
the Romans that they must make the most of the 
present moment, whilst the Etruscans still stood aloof. 

An overpowering array of the Romans and their allies 
a as brought against Yeii; the siege of Elata-a shows 
-what: ercat works for the reduction of a town could In' 

O 

completed within a short time bv the united labour of 
a multitude of hands: a mound might be carried to 
the top of the loftiest walls; or their foundations 
might be undermined, and a breach opened in an 
instant; or in the wide extent of Yeii some ill-guarded 
s]*(.it might be found, bv which the enemy might elh'ct 
an entrance without opposition, lie this as it may, 
the manner of the real capture of the place is irreeo- 
\crahU lust; but it is certain that in tin' year 3f>b, 
after a war of nine years, this old antagonist of Home, 
the large, the wealth}, :tnd jiowerful city of Yeii, was 
taken bv the Romans, and the political existence of 
its people destroyed for ever. 

Rut before we final!\ unit the poetical Wends of rillT, ' m "’<- 

* 1 1 1 lid went the 

the early Roman history, the last of them and not the eo<:o..n 

* . , * , , , .. 1< ndn and 

least beautiful, that which relates to the fall of \ en, tin uiiiui 

, , f«ik< IihoiIk 

must find its place in this narratne. in the hie o( of tin f.nnily 
(amillus, there meet two distinct kinds of fiction, 
equally remote from historical truth, but in all other 
respects most opposite to one another; the one imagi¬ 
native but honest, placing it is true with the blots of 
history, and converting- them into a wholly different 
form, but addressing itself also to a different part of 
the mind; not jirofessing to impart exact knowledge, 
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but to delight, to quicken, and to raise the perception 
of what is beautiful and noble; the other tame and 
fraudulent, deliberately corrupting truth in order to 
minister to national or individual vanity, pretending 
to describe actual events, but substituting in the place 
of realitv the representations of interested or servile 
falsehood. To the former of these classes belongs the 
legend of the fall of Veil; to the latter the interpola¬ 
tion of the pretended victory of Camillus over the 
hauls. The stories of the former kind, as innocent 
as they art' delightful, I have thought it an irreverence 
to neglect: the fabrications of the latter sort, which 
are the peculiar disgrace of Homan history, it is best 
to pass over in total silence, that they may if possible 
be consigned to perpetual oblivion. 

The poetical story of the fate of Veil is as follows: 

Tor seven years and more the Homans had been 
besieging Veii. Now the summer was far advanced 
and all the springs and rivers were very low; when 
on a sudden the waters of the lake of Alba began to 
rise; and they rose above its banks, and covered the 
fields and the houses by the water side; and still they 
rose higher and higher, till they reached the top of 
the bills which surrounded the lake as with a wall; 
and they overflowed where the hills were lowest; and 
behold the water of the lake poured down in a mighty 
torrent into the plain beyond. When the Homans 
found that the sacrifices 5,2 which they offered to the 
gods and powers of the place were of no avail, and 
their prophets knew not what counsel to give them, 
and the lake still continued to overflow the hills and 
to pour down into the plain below, then they sent 
over the sea to 1 >elphi, to ask counsel of the oracle of 
Apollo, which was famous in every land. 


61 Dionysius, XII. 11. Fragm. Mai. 
52 Dionysius, XII. 12. 
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So the messengers wore sent to Delphi. And chap. 
meanwhile the report of the overflowing of the lake 
was much talked of; so that the people of Yoii hoard '''ini!,'im-» 

, . -v T I i , T . the iik a mug 

oi it. JNow there was an old \ eientian , who was tin «>\or- 
skilled in the secrets of the Fates, and it chanced that 
he was talking from the walls with a Homan centurion 
whom he had known Indore in the da\s of peace; and 
the l toman spoke of the ruin that was coming upon 
A cii. and was sorry for tlu> old man his friend; but 
the old man laughed and said : “ Ah ! ye think to take 
Veil : but ye shall not take it till the waters of the 
lake of Alba are all spent, and flow out into the sea 
no more.” When the Homan heard this be was much 
moved by it. for he knew that the old man was a 
prophet; and the next day he came again to talk with 
the old man, and be enticed him to come out of the 
city, and to go aside with him to a loncH place, saving 
that la 1 had a certain matter of his own concerning' 
which he desired to know the secrets of fate : and 
while they were talking together, lie seized the old 
man, and carried him off to the Homan camp, and 
brought him before the generals ; and the generals 
sent him to Home to the senate. Then the old man 


(h dared all that was in the bates concerning tli^ 
overflow of the lake of Alba| and he told the senate 
what they were to do with the water, that it might 
cease to flow into the sea: “If the lake overflow, and 
its waters run out into the sea, woe unto Home; but 
if it be drawn off, and the waters reach the sea no 
longer, then it is woe unto Yeii.” Hut the senate 
would not listen to the old man’s words, till the mes¬ 
sengers should come back •from Did phi. 


After a time the messengers came back, and the Tin-Romans 
answer of the god agreed in all things with the words thomum’i’' 


s ’ Ihomsius, XII. 13. Livy, V. 13. Plutarch, Camillus, 4. 
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chap, of the old man of Yeii. For it said 54 , “ See that the 
'—v—' waters be not confined within the basin of the lake: 

tains, an<l # # 7 

<iraw off ^the see that they take not their own course and run into 
Hkc. the sea. Thou slialt let the water out of the lake, 
and thou shalt turn it to the watering of thy fields, 
and thou shalt make courses for it till it be spent and 
come to nothing.” Then the Homans believed the 
oracle, and they sent workmen, and began to bore 
through the side of the hills to make a passage for 
the water. And the water flowed out through this 
passage under ground; and it ceased to flow over the 
hills; and when it came out from the passage into the 
plain below, it was received into many courses which 
had been dug for it, and it watered the fields, and 
became obedient to the Homans, and was all spent in 
doing them service, and flowed to the sea no more. 
And the Homans knew that it was the will of the 


The Koniiim 
refuse ]hm< o 
to tin* 

Veii’ii tiang. 


A mine dug 
into the 
licai t of the 
< lt.idel of 
Yen. 


gods that they should conquer Yeii. 

So Marcus Furius Camillus was made dictator; and 
the Yeientians sent to Home to beg for peacebut 
the Homans would not grant it. Now the Etruscans 
are skilled in the secrets of fate above all other nations; 
and one of the chief men of Yeii, who had gone with 
Jhe embassy, turned round as he was going out of <he 
senate-house, and looked upon the senators and said: 
“ A goodly answer truly have ye given us, and a gene¬ 
rous ; for though we humble ourselves before you, ye 
will show us no mercy, but threaten to destroy us 
utterly. Ye heed neither the wrath of the gods, nor 
the vengeance of men. Yet the gods shall requite 
you for your pride, and as ye destroy our country, so 
ye shall shortly after lose your own.” 

Meanwhile Marcus Furius ,c pressed the city on every 
side: and he was at the head of a mighty army; for 


61 Livy, V. 1C. 

61 Dionysius, Xli. 17. 


Livy, V. 19 . 
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the Latins and the Ilernicans had brought their aids: chap. 

“ 7 X \’ 111 

and he commanded his men to dig a way under ground —.— 
which should pass beneath the walls, and come out 
again to the light within the precinct of the temple of 
Juno, in the citadel of A eii. The men worked oil by 
night and by day; for they were divided into six 
bands; and each band worked in turn and resled in 
turn ; and the secret passage was carried up into the 
precinct of the temple of Juno; but it had not broken 
through the surface of the ground; so that the Ycien- 
tinns knew not of it. 

Then every man r who desired to have a share of';'"'" 
the spoil hastened from Koine to the camp at Veil, 

And Marcus the dictator made a vow, and promised 
to give the tenth part of all the spoil to Apollo the 
god of Delphi: and he prayed also to Juno the god¬ 
dess of the Yeientians that site would be pleased to 
depart from Yeii, and to follow the Komans home to 
their eiiv, which from henceforth should be hers, and 
where a temple wort In of her niajcsh should he given 
her for her abode. After this, he ordered the Komans 
to assault the cit\ on every side: and the Yeientians 
ran to the wall to meet them; and the shout ot the 
battle arose, and the fight was carried on fiercely % 

Hut the king of the Yeientians was in the temple of 
Juno in the citadel, offering a sacrifice for the deliver¬ 
ance of the city ; and the prophet who stood by, when 
he saw the sacrifice, cried aloud, “ This is an accepted 
offering: for there is victory for him who offers its 
entrails upon the altar!” Now the Komans were in 
the secret passage, and heard the words ot the pro¬ 
phet. So they burst forth into the temple, and they 
snatched away the entrails from those who were sacri¬ 
ficing, and Marcus the lloman dictator, and not the 

'" 7 l.ivy, V 2 (i. 21 

Livy, V. 21. Plutarch, Camillas 
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king of the Veientians, offered them upon the altar. 
Then the Homans rushed down from the citadel, and 
ran to the gates of the city, and let in their comrades; 
and all the army broke into the town, and they sacked 
and took Yeii. 

While they were sacking the city, Marcus looked 
down upon the havoc from the top of the citadel, and 
when he saw the greatness of the city and the richness 
of the spoil, his heart swelled within him™, and he 
said, “ What man’s fortune was ever so great as 
mine?” But then in a moment there came the 
thought, how little a thing and how short a time can 
bring the greatest fortune down to the lowest, and his 
pride was turned into fear, and he prayed if it must 
be that in return for such great glory and victory, 
some evil should befal himself or his eountrv, yet that 
it might be light and recoverable. Whilst he praved 
ho veiled his head™, as is the custom of the Homans 
in prayin’, and turned round towards the right*; but as 
he turned, his foot slipped, and he fell with his back 
upon the ground. Yet he was comforted rather than 
dismayed by his fall, for he said, “ The gods have 
heard my prayer, and for the great fortune of my 
victory over Yeii they have sent me only this little 
evil.” 


H ^ hen he ordered some young men ", chosen out 
v,Tto fruI " from nil his army, to approach to the temple of .1 uno; 
Romo. and they had washed themselves in pure water, and 
were clothed in white, so that there was on them no 
sign or stain of blood and of slaughter; and they 
bowed low as they came to the temple, but were afraid 
to touch the imam; of the goddess, for no hand might 
touch it except the priest’s who was born of the house 
that had the priesthood. So they asked the goddess 


89 Dionysius, XII. 19 tarcl), Camillas, 5 

<u Dionysius, XII. 22, 23. Plu- 81 Livy, V. 22. 
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whether it was her pleasure to go with them to Rome. 
And then there happened a wonder; for the image 
spake, and answered, “1 will go;” and when they 
touched it, it moved from its place of its own accord, 
and it was carried to Rome. Thus .hum left her 
abode in tin* citadel of Veii, and she dwelt in her 
temple at Rome, on the hill Avcntinus, which the 
Romans huilt and dedicated to her honour. 

After this 1 '- there wen* rejoicings at Rome greater 
lhan had ever heen known before; and there were 
thanksgivings for four days, and all the temples were 
tilled with those who came to offer their thank-offer¬ 
ings. And Marcus entered the city in triumph, and 
he rode up to the ('apitol in a chariot drawn bv four 
white horses, like the horses of Jupiter and like the 
horses of the Sun. Rut wise men thought that it was 
done too proudly; and they said, V Marcus makes 
himself equal to the blessed gods; see if vengeance 
come -qpt on him, and Ire he not made lower than 
other men.” 

To return from this famous legend to our imperfect 
history of the times, the Romans bv the fall of \ eii 
acquired a considerable addition to their territon. 
The inhabitants of several districts subject to the 
Veientians had revolted to the Romans during the 
war, or rather, to escape the ravage of the Roman 
armies, had surrendered themselves and their lands at 
discretion. The rest of the country, if any remained 
so long independent, must have fallen with the capital; 
and thus the Romans now extended their dominion 
along the right bank of the Tiber, from its mouth to a 
distance of about thirteen miles above Rome' 1 , whilst 
it stretched northward from the l iber a^ far as the 
La go di Rraeciano, Lacus Xabatinus Gl . and the edge of 
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the actual Campagna at Monterosi; passing thence, in 
a line including the remarkable eminence of Monte 
Musino 6S , to the Tiber opposite the Ager Crustu- 
merinus. But in the years immediately following the 
conquest of Yeii, the Romans penetrated still deeper 
into Etruria. Capenia, which had stood by the Veicn- 
tians to the last, fell in the very next year after its 
ally 60 ; and its conquest put the Romans in possession 
of an additional portion of the right bank of the Tiber, 
above the territory just won from the Veientians. In 
the year after we hear of the submission of Ealerii, the 
sole remaining member of the alliance, situated either 
on or near the site of the modern town of Civita 
Castcllana 07 . Camillus was the military tribune who 
reduced Ealerii, and accordingly we have another tale 
in the place' of history. A schoolmaster oS , who had 
the care of the sons of the principal citizens, took an 
opportunity when walking with his boys without the 
walls, to lead them to the Roman camp, aiq^ throw' 
them into the power of the enemy. But Camillus, 
indignant at this treason, bade the boys to drive their 
master back into the town again, flogging him all the 
way thither, for the Romans, he said, made no war 
with children. Upon this the Ealiscans, won by his 
magnanimity, surrendered to him at discretion, them¬ 
selves, their city, and their country. Whether the city 
however was really surrendered at this time may seem 


Veii and the Earns Sabatinus, and 
from there being no independent 
city, so far as we know, between 
them; but it seems to follow, also, 
from the name of one of the new 
tribes which were formed imme¬ 
diately after the (bullish invasion, 
the trilms Sabatina. The lands of 
this tribe must have been situated 
near the lake ; and from whom could 
the Romans have conquered them at 
that period except from the Veien¬ 
tians ? 


65 See the description and sketch 
of Monte Musino, in Sir \V. (jell’s 
work on the neighbourhood of Rome, 
under the title “ Ara Mutisc.” 
rs Livy, V 24. 

Westphal anil Nibby place the 
Etruscan haleru at Civita Castcllana, 
and the later Roman colony at S. 
Maria di Lilian, about half way be¬ 
tween Civita Castcllana and Ron- 
ciglione. Sir W. Gell places the 
Etruscan city at S. Maria di Falari. 
88 Livy, V. 27. 
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very doubtful; that it sued for and obtained peace is chap. 
likelv: it lost also a portion of its territory, for we ,—— 

read of a number of Faliseans as forming- a part of 
the four new tribes' 9 of Homan citizens, which wore 
created immediately after the Gaulish invasion. 

In the same or in the following year may he placed 
also the submission of Xenete and Sutrium 70 , which !iml Su - 

/ Inuui. 

appear immediately after the retreat of the Gauls as 
the dependent allies of Home. They did not surrender 
themselves, “dediderunt so,” hut obtained a treaty of 
alliance, such as we find so often between the weaker 
and the stronger states in Greece. Nepete still exists 
with almost the same name, and is a well-known town 
on the I Vrugia road to Home, standing in a beautiful 
country between the edge of the Campagna and the 
vallev of the Tiber, a little to the north of Monterosi. 

Sutrium also exists in the modern town of Sutri, a 
little to the west of the present road from Monterosi 
to lioncjglione. 

Tlie Homans had now reached what may he called TI "-, R " 1 !I "'"' ! 

•> n ,K It tliu 

the extreme natural boundary of the basin of the Tiber rhl -,” 

of the 

on the side of Etruria. Sutrium and Xepete looked 

/ inouut.mis. 

up immediately to the great and lofty ridge of the 
Ciminian mountains, that ridge which the traveller 
ascends as soon a he leaves Viterbo, while from its 
summit lie catches his first view of the neighbourhood 
of Home, of the line of the Apennines skirting the 
Campagna to the north-east, and of the Alban hills in 
the furthest distance, and, although the particular 
objects cannot he distinguished, of that ever-mernorable 
plain in w hich stands Home. This ridge, in short, sepa¬ 
rates the streams which feed the Tilior from the valley 

89 Livy, VI 4. SovT/wn’ fitv a>i>[xr]iT(iv Niebuhr pro¬ 

's Diodorus places in the same poses to supply »Vi, but the currup- 
year the peace with the Faliseans, and turn lies, I think, m the verb, and in 
something in connexion with Su- the preceding conjunction, mi. See 
tnum. The present text is corrupt : Diodorus, XIV. 98. 
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xvm' Viterbo and the basin of the lake of Bolsena, or, to 
'—' speak the language of the fourth century of Home, it 
separated the territories of Veii and Falerii, the ad¬ 
vanced posts, as it were, of the Etruscan confederacy, 
from those of Vulsinii and Tarquinii, two of the great¬ 
est and most distinguished states of the whole nation. 
W(''ni "mi" Eighty years after this period, the passage of the 
areuiK-.iir.-ji Ciminian mountains was regarded as a memorable 

m mjii with _ ° 

event, as little less than the entrance into an unknown 
theworld 71 . Hut now, emboldened bv their victories over 
the nearer Etruscan cities, and aware, no doubt, that 
the dread of the Ciauls on the northern frontier would 
render a general gathering of the whole nation impos¬ 
sible, the Homans seemed anxious to cross their natural 
boundary, and to penetrate into the heart of Etruria. 
A war broke out, we know not on what grounds, be¬ 
tween Koine and Vulsinii 72 ; but in the iirst year the 
Homans were crippled, according to their own account, 
bv a famine and pestilence, and the Vulsiniaus, aided 
by the Salpinatians, a neighbouring people wholly un¬ 
known to us, invaded the Homan territory without 
Are :«u opposition. In the next year however the Homans 
were able to act on the offensive; a great victory was 
gained over the Vulsiniaus, the Salpinatians did not 
risk a battle, and after the lands of either people had 
been laid waste by the conquerors, the Vulsiniaus 
sued for and obtained a truce for twenty years 73 , on 
the condition of giving satisfaction to the Homans to 
the extent of their demands, and furnishing a year’s 
pav for the army employed against them. < )f the 
Salpinatians we hear no further mention, either now 
or at anv future period. 

Comiuhion Thus Home was gaining ground rapidly in Etruria, 
while in Latium she could not yet dislodge her old 


» Livy, IX. 30. 
72 Livy, V. 31. 


73 Livy, V. 32. 
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enemies the kEquians even from the Alban hills. 
With so stubborn, so active, and so powerful an adver¬ 
sary on the south, any attempt to make extensive con¬ 
quests on the north must ever have been full of danger; 
and an alliance between the Etruscan confederacy and 
the Opican nations, at this period of the Homan 
history, would probably have effected what the league 
between the Etruscan and Kahellian nations ninety 
years afterwards attempted in -vain. Hut l'rovideni e, 
which designed that IlomC should win the empire of 
the world, altered the course of e\cnts by turning the 
torrent of a (bullish invasion upon Eatium. This it 
was which crushed the Atquians for ever; and which 
obliged the Homans by its consequences to con tin 1 
their attenlion attain for a long period to the lelt bank 
of the kilter, There, in many years of patimit and 
arduous struggles, thev laid deeper and firmer the 
foundations of their after greatness, by effectually 
subduing tilt* remnaiit of their < >piean enemies, and 
obtaining a more complete command than ever o\cr 
the resources of the cities of the Eatins. 1 bus the 
(bullish invasion and conquest of Home was but the 
instrument of her greater and surer advance to the 
dominion of Italy. 
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INTERNAL I1TSTORY FROM 350 TO 3G4 —PLEBEIAN 
MILITARY TRIBUNES—BANISHMENT OF CAMILLUS. 


“ Sicinius —He’s a disease that must be cut atvay. 

Menl'-nius.—O h, lie’s a limb that has but a disease: 

Mortal to cut it off; to cure it easy.” 

Siiakvpkake, Coriolanus. 

4 ' ojStjdti'Tfs yup iivtov ol nnWiu to piyeflos Try ti Kara to ((ivtiw aanta 
nnpcn'opias a rr)v bliurav ... tot Tvpavnlius tmdvpovi'Ti Tn\ < pirn. naO- 
KTTairai’. — TijI'CVDIDEN, \ 1. 15. 


In the fourteen years which elapsed between the be- 
gilining of the last war with Veii and the invasion of 
the Gauls, the plebeian leaders reaped the fruit of 
the seed which their predecessors had sown so per- 
severingly. Now for the first time we find plebeians 
not only admitted into the college of military tri¬ 
bunes, but forming in it the majority. Yet even 
this was as it were only the first fruits of the harvest; 
many years elapsed before the full crop was brought 
to the sickle. 

In the year 352, the third year of the war with Veii, 
the Romans intending, as has been mentioned, to 
blockade the city, were obliged to keep a part of their 
forces on duty during the winter. This was doubly 
unpopular, both as it obliged so many citizens to be 
absent from their homes for several months together, 
a term of service ill endured by an army of house¬ 
holders and agriculturists; and also as it increased 
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the expense of the war; for the soldiers received puv chap. 
only for those months in which they were actually 
under arms. Thus the tribunes began to complain of 
the burden of the siege, and the indecisive character 
of the war hitherto was likely to make it unpopular; 
but when news came that the Roman lines had been 
destroyed by a sally of the besieged national pride 
prevailed, and all ranks united in supporting the con¬ 
test zealously. Rut the next year only brought fresh 
disasters ': Anxur was surprised bv the Yolscians, 
and the armies before Veii were completely defeated, 
and the blockade entirely raised. Then feelings of 
irritation revived; and these were so far shared by 
the senate, that tlicv obliged all the military tribunes 
of the vear to go out of office on the first of ()etober ;l , 
two months and a half before the expiration of their 
vear. The commons, however, were not satisfied ; for 
the first act of the new military tribunes was to call 
out to military service, not only the citizens within 
the usual age but the older men also, who were to 
form a force for the defence of the city. Such a call, 
just as winter was coming on, was most unwelcome; 
besides, every additional soldier rendered a heavier 
taxation necessary; and as the patricians were con¬ 
tinually evading the payment of the vectigal for their 
occupation of the public land, so the tributum or 
property-tax necessarily increased in amount. In this 
state of things, the patricians were so afraid of the 
possible effects of the tribunician power, that they 
ventured on the unusual step of tampering with the 
elections for new tribunes, which took place in 
December. The tribune who presided at the comitia 
must have been gained over to betray his trust; he 
refused votes, we must suppose, when given in favour 


z 


o 


‘ Livy, V. 

* Livy, V. 8. 


* Livy, V. 9. 

4 Livy, V. 10. 
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of the most popular, and therefore the most obnoxious 
candidates, whilst others could not gain from the 
tribes themselves the requisite majority of suffrages. 
The consequence was that, in defiance of the Trcbo- 
nian law, only eight tribunes were returned '; and 
these, bv a second violation of the law, filled up the 
vacant places bv choosing two colleagues for themselves. 

Hut this over-straining broke the bow. One honest 
tribune of the college, Cn. Trebonius, was enough, 
where the cause was so manifestly just, to awaken the 
indignation of the commons. Three of the other tri- 
banes", men, as it seems, of those base natures which 
always follmv the stream, now strove to avert their 
own unpopularity by impeaching the two unfortunate 
military tribunes who had been defeated before Veii. 
These were condemned and fined, but their punish¬ 
ment did not abate the storm. The tribunes then 


proposed an agrarian law; and when this was resisted, 
they positively refused to allow the tribute to be col¬ 
lected ' for the benefit of the army at Veii. This 
stoppage of the supplies brought the soldiers almost 
to a state of mutiny. We have scon * that a custom, 
so old as to he held equivalent to law, authorized the 
soldier to practise a summary process of distress upon 
the paymaster, if bis pay was not regularlv issued. 
Thus the law itself seemed to sanction insubordina¬ 


tion, if the soldier’s right was denied him: so that if 
the tribunes persisted in forbidding the tribute to he 
levied, the siege of Veii was inevitably at an end. 
Then, at last, after an interval of more than forty 
years, the constitution of the year -312 was fully carried 
auc aw. into effect; the elections of military tribunes were left 
really free, and four out of six 9 of the members of the 


s Livy, V. 10. s Pignoris capio. See Gaius, IV. 

* Livy, V. 11. § 27. 

7 Cum tnbutum eonferri per tri- 9 The names, as given by Livy, 
bunos non posset. Livy, V. 12. are. P. Licinius Calvin, P. Manlius 
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college were chosen from among the plebeians. A c ',^ap. 
similar result attended the elections of the year ~~' 

A 1 C. 

following; four out of sis of the tribunes of the sol- w i•.ajiu. 
diers were again chosen from the commons. 

Such a choice, continued for two years successively, I'micMvn.in 

' ... * . * «d tlu* p.i- 

proves how deep was the indignation excited by the m.u.is i.> 

1 , 1 • ° . .• i I ho 

attempt of the patricians to tamper with the tribune- . vteivo 

ship ot thi' commons, llut the influence ot an ansto- <>t ih.- 

cracv acts through the relations of private life, which ti ilmnciliip* 
are in their very nature permanent, whilst if is opposed 
only by a strong feeling of anger, or an urgent sense 
of public interest, both#f which exist only in seasons 
of excitement, and wear out bv the mere lapse of time. 

It happened also that in the last two \ears Home had 
been visited by a winter of such unusual severity, as 
to appear preternatural, and afterwards, by a pesti¬ 
lence; and such calamities have a well-known ten- 
dernw to engross men’s minds with their own domestic 
affairs, and to make them regard political questions 
with indifference. Nor did the patricians fail to 
represent these visitations as proofs of the displeasure 
of the gods, who were offended that plebeians 10 had 

(M.cuius 1 h in *jp a mote cot reetmn by And tlu 1 fragments of the Fasti 
Si; r onms), F Titiniii\ I*. M.Hms, (.’apilohm describe P Mudius as the 
F Fumis Medullmus, and F. Pubh- son of S|i M«rims, and jfivc him tlu* 
lms YoFcus I It* calls them all pa- surname of (‘npitolmus , so that 
trinans, except Fieinms ; jet it is there is every reason to regard him 
certain that all, except F Furms and as the son of that M.rlius who was 
1*. Manlius, were plebeians. The murdered by Scmlms A hala m 11(>, 
names are all plebeian; which, al- and whose house, as we know, stood 
though not a decisive argument with sutiit lently within the preemetsof the 
respect to the \eryearlv times of the Fapitolme hill, to entitle linn to the 
Commons ealth, vet becomes a eir- name of ( Vpitolmus Justly, Puldi- 
riimstanee of great weight m the bus Yolscus is desci ibed m the Fasti 
middle of the fourth century of as “ Volcroms Nepws/’andasbeam g 
Koine. Aguin, the re-appomtment the surname of Fbilo; so that there 
of many ot the tribunes of this j ear, can he no doubt thaf he was a de- 
four years afterwards, as colleagues seendant of the famous tribune who 
of P Lieuuus, is a confirmation of carried the Publihan law in the \ ear 
their being plebeians. And if we *23 3, and of ihe family of the no less 
examine the several names, we find famous plebeian dictator, who pass- 
a M. Titinm> elected tribune of the ed the Publman laws of the year 416. 
commons in the year 306, and a 10 Livy, V. 14 
Sex Titinius tribune in the year 316. 
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been elected even in the comitia of centuries, which 
professed to be regulated according to the divine will 
as observed and declared by the augurs. And still 
further to secure their object, when the election of 
military tribunes came on, the most eminent indivi¬ 
duals of the noblest families of the patricians appeared 
as candidates. Accordingly, every place in the college 
for the year 357 11 was once more filled by a patrician; 
and the election of the following year presented the 
same result. 

The tribunes of the year 358 appear however to 
have been moderate men; aUtl there was a danger, 
lest they should hold the comitia fairly, and lest 
some plebeians might thus again be elected as their 
successors. Accordingly the senate obliged them all 
on religious pretences to resign before their year 
was expired; and an interrex was named to hold the 
comitia. But the discontent of the commons had 


been again growing; even in this very year the tri¬ 
bunes had opposed the enlistment of soldiers to meet 
a new' enemy, the people of Tarquinii; and now, when 
the object of the patricians in appointing an interrex 
could not be mistaken, they interfered, and would not 
allow the comitia to be held. The dispute went On 
for some time, and lasted till a third interrex had been 
appointed, the famous M. Camillus. But even he, 
though one of the bitterest enemies of the commons, 
was on this occasion obliged to yield; either Veii 
must be relinquished, or the commons must have 
justice; and accordingly it was agreed that the elec¬ 
tions should be held freely, so as to allow a majority 
in the college to the plebeians and four out of six 
of the military tribunes were again chosen from the 
plebeians. 


11 Livy, V. 14. 16. 13 Livy, V. 18. Fasti Capitolini. 

’■ Livy, V. 17. Frammenti miovi, Borghesi. Ao- 
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The defeat of two of these tribunes'by the Fafis- niAP. 

cans and Capenatians led to the appointment of M. —_ 

Camillas as dictator, and in this year Yeii fell. Thus ii»"i.'!n'of 
the patricians were no longer obliged to conciliate the iuVn,?n,s 
commons; the opposition of the tribunes to the lew- ZT 
ing of the tribute was henceforward of no importance; 
and we hear no more of plebeian military tribunes. 

The entire college was composed of patricians in the 
years 3(!0, 3G1, and 3(!4; and in the years 302 and 
Obi! the senate decreed that consuls should be created 
instead of military tribunes; so that from the fall of 
\ eii to the Gaulish invasion the patricians appear to 
have recovered their old exclusive possession of the 
highest magistracies. 

^ et this period was by no means one of hopeless Oisptivs 
submission on the part of the commons ; nor were mi'i" 
there wanting subjects of dispute which the tribunes v™"'" ° f 
followed up with vigour. Gamillus had vowed to offer 
to Apollo the tithe of the spoil won at Yeii; but the 
town had been plundered before Apollo’s portion hat? 
been set apart for him; and the soldiers having soon 
disposed of all that they had gained, were unwilling 
to refund it afterwards". The pontifices however 
declared that the vow must be performed; and an 
appeal was made to the conscience of every individual, 


cording to Livy, the tribunes were 
P. Liunius, the son of ti,e tribune 
of 355, L. Titimus, P. Mamins, P. 
Madius, Cn. Gcniicius, and L Ati- 
lius But the fragments of the 
Fasti show that for P. Mamins we 
should here also read Q Manlius; 
and the cognomen of Cn (Jenueius, 
as appears from the Fasti for 35G, 
was Aflgurmus , so that lie belonged 
to the patrician (ienuen, one of 
whom was elected consul, and after¬ 
wards decemvir, with Apptus Clau¬ 
dius, in the year 303. Thus the 
plebeians were four to two in the 
college of 359, and not five to one; 


and this agrees with the stipulation 
made previously to the election “ ut 
major pars tribunorum militum e* 
plebe nearetur ” Luy, V. 17 
11 Livy, V. 23 The practice of 
devoting a tithe of the spoil to some 
god, was adopted sometimes in 
order to prevent an indiscriminate 
plunder* the spoil was first to be 
brought to the general, that the 
tithe might he duly separated from 
it, and the remainder was then to 
he equitably divided. See the ad¬ 
vice given by Creesus to Cyrus after 
the taking of Sardis. Herodotus, 
I. 89- 
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chap, calling upon linn to value his share of the plunder, 
and bring the price of the tithe of it into the treasury 
for the purchase of an offering of gold to Apollo. 
This call was slowly obeyed, and Capiillus complained 
loudly of the profane neglect of the people; he urged 
further, that his vow had included the tithe, not only 
of the moveable property of Veii, but also of the city 
and territory A The pontifices decided that this too 
must be paid; and the money was accordingly advanced 
out of the treasury for this purpose. The monev of 
the Romans at this period was all of copper; gold was 
dear, and could not readily be yfocured. Accordingly 
the Roman matrons are said to have brought to the 
treasury all their ornaments of gold 1 ' 1 ; and the senate 
showed its sense of their zeal by giving them permis¬ 
sion to be drawn in a carriage about Rome on all occa¬ 
sions, and to use a peculiar and more luxurious sort of 
carriage at the games and solemn sacrifices. Yet, 
after all, the gold was not accepted as a gilt; the 
Senate ordered every matron’s contribution to be 
valued, and the full price paid to her. 

to mm- This transaction irritated the minds of men against 
v; Camillus, as if his vow' had been a mere pretence, in 

to \ cii ( . . , 

order to defraud the people of the spoil which they 
had so hardly won. Rut the conquest of Veii gave 
occasion to another dispute of a more serious cha¬ 
racter. T. Sicinius ; , one of the tribunes, proposed a 
law for removing a portion of the patricians and com¬ 
mons to \ oii, and for allotting to them the whole or a 
considerable part of the Veientian territory; so that 
the Roman Commonwealth should consist of two 
cities, Rome and Veii. The peculiarity of this.pro¬ 
posal, according to Roman notions, consisted in making 
Veii a co-ordinate state with Rome instead of a colony. 


15 Livy, V. 25. 
Livy, V. 25. 


17 Livy, V. 24. 
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The unity of the Commonwealth was in no way in- chap. 

jureil by the foundation of new colonies, because —li'lC_^ 

these became its subjects and not its equals; whereas 
if a portion of the Homan people lived in Yeii, a cifv 
equal to Home in extent and magnificence, the Com¬ 
monwealth must either be reduced to a more con- 
Jedi*raey, like that of the cities of the Latins, or else 
it would be a matter of dispute at which of the two 
cities the assemblies of the united people should ho 
held, and which of them should he the home of the 
national gods. Accordingly, the project was strenu¬ 
ously resisted by the patricians, who saw lmw fatal it 
would prove to the greatness of Home, and tliev per¬ 
suaded two of the tribunes to oppose it 8 . Thus the 
measure was resisted for that year, and it met with 
the same fate the year following, 3(il ; both parties 
having- obtained the re-election of the same tribunes, 
so that l . Sicinius and his friends again brought 
forward the law, and A. Virginias and <j. Homponius, 
the two tribunes who sided with the patricians, were 
again ready to meet it with their negative. 

Hut in the year 3(>3, \ irginius and Homponius The ai&e. 
were no longer re-elected tribunes, but were, on the 
contrary, impeached for their betrayal of their con- 
stituents’ interests during the time of their magistracy. 1 " llKl ' l " s - 
The y were tried and condemned to pat a heavv fine ", 
and the tribunes again brought forward their law, 
with a confidence that it would meet with no opposi¬ 
tion. But the patricians now resolved to exert their 
influence in a fair and constitutional manner, and 
they exerted it with success. Leaving the division of 
the question to the votes of the tribes A and being 
prepared themselves to attend tit the comil ia afid give 
their votes like the rest of their fellow-citizens, tliev 

• 1,1 Lm, V. 25. 29 . 

ls Livy, V. 29 . 


m Livy, V. 30. 
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endeavoured by their individual authority to win the 
suffrages of their tribesmen, entreating and reasoning 
by turns, and imploring them not to pass a law which 
would put the conquered city of Veii on a level with 
its conqueror. Their arguments and solicitations 
were listened to with respect, and when the question 
was brought forward, it was negatived by the votes of 
eleven tribes out of twenty-one. 

A victory thus fairly and honourably obtained was 
likely to dispose the patricians to placable and kindly 
feelings. Immediately after the rejection of the law, 
the senate decreed a division of the Veientian terri¬ 
tory 21 amongst the commons on a scale of unusual 
liberality. Each lot consisted of seven jugera; and 
not only fathers of families were considered in this 
grant, but they received an additional allotment of 
seven jugera for each free person in their household. 
Thus the dispute was for the time peaceably and ad¬ 
vantageously settled. 

The year 303 is remarkable, as introducing another 
change in the time at which the curule magistrates 
entered on their office. The consuls, one of whom 
was M. Manlius, afterwards so famous, were obliged 
by the senate 22 to resign three months before the end 
of their year, so that their successors, the military 
tribunes of the year 304, came into office on the first 
of duly. But why they were required to resign is 
doubtful. The ostensible reason was the state of their 
health; a dry and exceedingly hot stason had ruined 
the crops, and given birth to a violent epidemic dis¬ 
order, which attacked both of the consuls, and pre¬ 
vented them from taking the field against the Vulsi- 
niensiatis. On the other hand, Niebuhr thinks that 
the real cause of their deposition was their having 
neglected to aid the people of Cairo, the allies of 


Livv, V. 30. 


Livy, V. 31. 
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Rome, when their harbour of Pyrgi was taken and chap 
sacked by Dionysius of Syracuse. Perhaps, too, per- —-—' 
sonal feelings were concerned, for immediately on the 
resignation of the consuls, M. Camillus was appointed 
interrex, who was afterwards so strongly opposed to 
M. Manlius, and whose enmity may have already 
begun before this period. It should be observed that 
the six military tribunes elected for the following 
war were all patricians. 

If Camillus had anv undue share in effecting the 

- t corruption 

resignation of the late consuls, be did not long eniov n s ,a,,l,t ( ’ :i - 

i • • 7 . ' • mil I in Ho 

his triumph. L. Appuleius , one of the tribunes, tin-» Mu 
impeached him for having appropriated secretly to 
his own use a portion of the plunder of Yeii. l.t was 
said L ’ 4 that some doors of brass, the bullion of a 
country which at this time used only brass money, 
were found in his house; and that his numerous clients 
and friends told him plainly * 5 , when he applied to 
them for their aid, that they were ready to paY his 
line for him, but that they could not acquit him. AYc 
are startled at finding the great Camillus brought to 
trial on a charge of personal corruption; but that 
strict integrity which Polybius ascribes to the Romans 
Seems not always to have reached as high as the 
leaders of the aristocracy, for the great Scipio Afriea- 
nus was impeached on a similar charge, and his 
brother, the conqueror of Antioehus, w r as not only- 
accused, but condemned. Nor were the eminent men 
of the Spartan aristocracy free from the same re¬ 
proach; the suspicion attached itself to Leotyehides, 
the immediate predecessor of Arehidamus; to Pleis- 
toanax the son of Pausanias ; and just before the 
banishment of Camillus, the famous Cylippus, the 
conqueror of the Athenians at Syracuse, bad been 


I,ivy, V. 32. 

Plutarch, Camillua, 12. 


Livy, V 32. 
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driven from his country for a similar act of baseness. 
Other accounts 6 , as was natural, ascribed the con¬ 
demnation of Camillus solely to the envy and hatred 
of the commons; while, according to others 7 , his 
punishment was a sort of ostracism, because the arro¬ 
gance of his triumph, after the conquest, of Yeii, 
seemed inconsistent with the conduct of a citizen" in 
a free commonwealth. It seems allowed by all that 
no party in the state attempted to save him; and it is 
clear also, that he incurred the forfeiture of all his 
civil rights in consequence of his not appearing to 
stand his trial, either as an outlawry, or because his 
withdrawal was held equivalent to a confession of 
guilt, and a man convicted of furtum incurred there¬ 
by perpetual ignominy, and lost all his political fran¬ 
chise'. Perhaps his case was like that of the Spartan 
1’ausanias; and the treasure, which he secreted may 
have been intended to furnish means for making 
him ‘tyrant of Pome. Put at any rate he withdrew 
from Pome before his trial came on, and retired to 
Ardea. The annalists reported 28 that as he went 
out of the gates, be turned round, and prayed to the 
gods of his country, that if he were unjustly driven 
into exile, some grievous calamity might speedily bcl'a'l 
the Unmans, and force them to call him back again. 
They who recorded such a prayer must lnue believed 
him innocent, and therefore forgave him for it; they 
even thought that the gods heard it with favour, and 
fulfilled its petition by sending the Hauls in the very 
next year to be ministers of vengeance on his unurate- 
ful country. 

rc Dionysius, XIII. 5. 

Mai 

" Diodorus, XIV. 117- 


Fragra. M Livy, V. 32. Plutarch, Ca¬ 
millas, 12. Dionysius, XIII. 6. 
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STATE OF FOREIGN NATIONS AT TI1E PERIOD OF THE 
GAULISH INVASION—ITALY, SARDINIA, CORSICA. 


To tijs TUlaypart ins (tilin' . . . r oi'ro ('ittiu' on KaOamp r) T\\rj 

(T^ehiiu (Itt ai’Tii Tit tijs oiKovjiivrjs TifMypara irpta (u (k\iu( pipns, . , . ncru) 
kill Am rijs iirrofUa !, i'7rd puiu avuv'lftu tiyayuu Tins (I'Ti'-yyaeoerri Tor \u~ 
pur pin/ rip ti y]S, to K(xpr]rat irphi Tip' Tor o\u)U npaypuTun’ cri'VTt Acta}' — 
PoLl ltll s, I. i. 


Tun furthest point hitherto reached by the soldiers of 

any Roman army was scarcely more than fifty miles ,-' 

distant trom Romm The southern limit of Roman ll,,n 1,1 
warfare had been Anxtir; its northern was Yulsinii. 

, . . . of Ionian 

iSor do wc‘read of an\ tivatirs or (‘oinincToial intrr- n-itums 
course h\ which Rome was connected with foreign 
powers, since the famous treaty with Carthage, con- 
cl/ided in the first year of the Commonwealth. Still 
the nations of the ancient world knew more of one 
another than we are inclined to allow for: we do not 
enough consider how small a portion of their records 
lias come down to us ; how much must have been done 
of which mere accident has hindered us from hearing. 

About thirty 1 years later than the Gaulish imasion, 


1 For the (lute of the Puiplusof 
Seylux, see Niebuhr’s essay m the 
Hist \oliiine of his ‘ Klcilie llbto- 
risrlie .Sell 11 ften ” Itoim, 18/8, p. 
105, or, a 1 , translated by Mr. Hare, 
in the second number of the Philo¬ 
logical Mitsiuni I have said that 
Set lux mi ni ions no other Italian 
cities but P.'ii' - and Ancona, with 


the (xeepiion of the (iiei k colmm %. 
It, is true Hint, oceordiiig to otlur 
writers, Am onu list Jt was a Grnk 
colony, Imt Sithix does not de¬ 
scribe it as mk h , w hereas, m speak¬ 
ing of the eittts on the Lueaituu 
ami Iapygian coast, he expressly 
notices their Greek origin. 
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the author of that most curious survey of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, known by the name of the Peri- 
plus of Scylax, mentions Rome and Ancona alone of 
all the cities of Italy, with the exception of the Greek 
colonies; and this notice is the more remarkable as 
Rome is not immediately on the coast, and the survey 
rarely extends to any place far inland. Aristotle also 
was not only acquainted with the fact that Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, but named an individual whom 
he called Lucius 2 , as its deliverer. Heraclidcs Ponti- 
cus even spoke of Rome as a Greek city, which 
while it shows the shallowness of his knowledge con¬ 
cerning it, proves also, that it was sufficiently famous 
in Greece, to make the Greeks think it worthy of be¬ 
longing to their race and name; and we see besides 
that a wide distinction was drawn between the Latins 
and Etruscans, the latter of whom they always regarded 
as foreigners, while in the former they did but exagge¬ 
rate the degree of connexion really subsisting between 
the two natiqits, whose kindred is proved by the re¬ 
semblance of their lan<manes. Rut, the fame of the 

O O 

Gaulish invasion, the first great movement of barba¬ 
rians breaking down upon the civilized countries of 
Europe from the north, which had occurred within 
historical memory, drew the attention of the Greeks 
more than ever towards Italy. And as this invasion 
led to a more general mixture of nation and nation, 
for less than twenty years afterwards we read of Gaul¬ 
ish cavalry in the service of Dionysius of Syracuse, 


; Plutarch, ('amilhis, 22. It need 
not be said, that in the old times 
men were designated*by their prpe- 
nomen rather than by their nomen, 
or cognomen; and thus Aristotle 
would call L Furius “ Lucius,” 
rather than “ Furius,” or “ Camd- 
lus,” just as Polybius calls Scipio 
“ Publius,” and Regulus “ Mar¬ 
cus.” 


* Plutarch, Camillus, 22. He- 
raehdes noticed Rome in his trea¬ 
tise, Iltpt '/si’X'jc; and said that 
“ a report had come from the west, 
telling how a host had come from 
the land of the Hyperboreans, with¬ 
out the Pillars of Hercules, and had 
taken a Greek city called Rome, 
which was situated somewhere in 
those parts about the great Bea.” 
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and of their being sent by him to Peloponnesus to help chap. 
the Lacedaemonians against Epaminondas; so I may at '—— 
this period draw up the curtain which has hitherto 
veiled from our view all countries and people beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Tiber, and look 
as w delv over the face of the world as the fullest 
k m fw led lie of Greeks or Carthaginians enabled them 
at this time to see either eastward or westward. 

The fall of Veii, and the submission of Capena and tl® 

v i i i 1 i 1 Ktruscane. 

Falerii, have shown us that tlie greatness of the 
Etruscans was on the wane. In the days of their 
highest prosperity they had spread their dominion 
widely over Italy. The confederacy of their twelve 
cities, each of which was again the head of a smaller 
confederacy of the neighbouring towns, occupied the 
whole country between the Tiller, the Macra, the 
Apennines, and the sea. Put they were also to be 
found on the north of the Apennines ', and another 
Etruscan confederacy, consisting also of their favour¬ 
ite' number of twelve cities, extended to the shores 
of the Adriatic, and possessed the plain of the I’o, 
and of its tributary rivers to the north and south from 
the sea as high as the Trebia. Pononia, under its 


* ’tins is the positive statement 
of the ancient writers; as Livy, V 
■i.l, Strabo, V. ]i. 210, ami Vermis 
Macons, and (Voma, quoted by the 
interpreters of Virgil, .Lai. X. 1<JH, 
m the Verona MS. Niebuhr, agree¬ 
ably to his notion that the Etrus¬ 
cans came into Italy over the Alps, 
from the north, and not bj sea from 
Asia, considers their settlements in 
the \ alley of the Fo to have been 
older than those in L.truna Muller 
believes them to have been of equal 
antiquity with each other; the 
Etruscans, or Rasena, he holds to 
have been an aboriginal people of 
Italy, settled from tunqpnimemnrial 
both on the north and south sides 
of the Apennines.—(Etrnsker, Ein- 
leitung, 111. § 1 ) Micali places 


the original seat of the Etruscans in 
the Apennines ; he even ventures 
to fix on the precise spot, namely, 
the mountains which extend from 
the high point of Ea Ealterona, 
above the valley of the Sieve, or of 
Mugello (Stona degh antichi po- 
poh Italian!, Vol. I p. IOC ) From 
thence thev descended first into 
Etruria, and afterwards, having be¬ 
come a civilized people, they sent 
out their colonies into northern 
Italy Witfynit entering on the 
endless question of the origin of the 
Etruscans, or of the comparative 
antiquity of their several settlements, 
1 ha\e thought it sufficient merely 
to notice the limits which their na¬ 
tion reached at the time of its great¬ 
est power. 
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char older name of Felsina, Melpum, Mantua, and Atria, 
—v-—' with Cupra on the coast of the Adriatic, were Etrus¬ 
can towns. Nor had their dominion been confined to 
the north of the Tiber; a third confederacy of twelve 
cities had occupied Campania ; and amongst these 
were Capua, Nola, Surrentum, and Salernum. Nay, 
there are traditions and names which have presetved 
a record of a still more extended Etruscan sovereignty : 

r> It is well known that Niebuhr Punic war, there is indeed a calcula- 
(loubfs the existence of this Cam- tion not very easy to be explained; 
pitman Dodeeapolis; and he thinks for this would place the foundation 
that the whole statement of Etrus- of the Etruscan Capua or Vulfur¬ 
ea, n settlements in Campania is a mini, only about fifty years earlier 
mere mistake, arising out of the than its conquest bv the Sammtes, 
common confusion benvren the and m the year of Rome JSI, a 
Tyrihenians and the Etruscans. peiiod at which it is indeed difficult 
lie says, that neither m the in- to conceive of the Etruscans as 
ficnptions found m Campania, nor establishing themselves for the fnsf 
in the wmks of art is there to he time in Campania. The solution of 
observed any trace of an Etruscan tile whole question is probably to 
population; and he thinks that in he found m what Virgil sa\s of 
the days of the Etruscan gi eat ness, Mantua: “(lens llli triplex; . . . 
that is, in the third century of Tuseo de sanguine vires.” The 
Rome, we cannot conceive the pos- ruling portion oi these Campanian 
sibilitv of Etruscan colonies being cities was Etruscan, hut the hulk of 
settled m Campania, while the in- the population was Oscan. Thus, 
tervemng country between the Ti- when they were conquered by the 
her and the laris was occupied by Samrntes, the inaiks of the I trus- 
thc Romans and the Opieun na- can dominion speedily vanished, 
turns See Yol. 1. p 74. 7<>. Eng. and the inscriptions which have 
trails], Muller, on the contrary, reached our tunes are naturally 
receives the common account of the Oscan, as that continued to he the 
ancient writers, as containing m language of the mass of the people, 
it nothing improbable. Etrusker, The foundation of Capua and Nola 
Euilcitung, 1Y. 1. Polybius’ testl- by the Etruscans may, m fact, have 
niony is positive, that the Etruscans been no more than their occupation 
possessed the Phlegnvan plains by some hands of Etruscan adven- 
ronnd Capua and Nola, at the time timers, who may have been engaged 
when they were also in possession in the service of the Oscan mha- 
of the plains round the 1*0, II 17. bitants; just as Maslama and lus 
And there were writers whom \ el- followers once occupied Rome, or 
leiiis Paterculus quotes as saying as the Campanians afterwards 
that Capua, and Nola were founded occupied Messina. The Etruscan 
by the Etruscans, about forty-eight Dodeeapolis, or confederacy of 
years before the common date of twelvg cilies, if indeed it ever c\- 
the foundation of Rome When isted in Campania, must have hern 
Paterculus further quotes Cato, as founded undoubtedly at an earlier 
saying that. Capua had been founded period; and yet we need not con- 
by the Etruscans, and yet. that it ceive it mi#h earlier than the be¬ 
laid existed only two hundred and ginning of the Commonwealth of 
sixty years at tne time of its con- Rome, 
quest by the Romans in the second . 
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there was a time when their settlements in Campania chap. 
must have been connected with those in Etruria •—A-—- 
hv an uninterrupted line of conquered countries; the 
Volscians" were once subject to the Etruscans; the 
name of Tusculum seems to show that their power 
had penetrated into Latium; and it is stated generally 
that they had possessed nearly the whole of Italy'. 

Hut from this their height of greatness they had long 
since fallen. Within historical memory they were 
only to be found in Etruria, on the J*o, and in Campa¬ 
nia; but about half a century before the period at 
which we are now arrived, the Samnites bad broken 
uj) their southern confederacy, and had wrested * from 
them Capua, and most of their other cities in that 
quarter; while more recently, in the last year of the 
siege of Ycii ", the conquest of their northern confede¬ 
racy was completed by the Cauls. Thus there only 
remained the central confederacy of Etruria Proper, 
and even this had been broken in upon as we have 
seen In the loss of Yeii. Still there wery left to them 
the powerful cities of Tarquinii, \ etulonium, \ ola- 
terne, and Pisa, on or near the coast ; and in the in¬ 
terior, \ ulsinii, Clusium, Pcrusia, Cortona, and Arrc- 
tiuin. 

We are told that in early times 10 the Etruscans Th..r hU- 
had enjoyed the dominion of the neighbouring seas, the urccU 
as well as of the land of Italy. About a hundred and 
fifty years before the fall of Yeii, the Etruscans and 
Carthaginians in the western part of the Mediterra- 

6 Sennis, .En. XI v. 5ti7. rejinsen1 1 ntr the coineidem't' as so 

7 Sen .ms. I'.n. \t. v. 567. veiy exact, it is hard to guess Imt 

9 Li\ y, tV. 57. that general!) 11 r ‘ ■ fall of ! he mirt hern 

0 Mrlpinii, one of the richest cities l'.trtisrau eonfi deracy was eontrui- 

in the country north of the I’o. wns porarv with the siege of Veil, is r< n- 
sutil liy Cornelius Nc|>os [Pliny, (lend suItn u ntl.v prohahle hv the 
1 list Nntur 111 1 7 I t<r have heeu n|)[>eara.nei'of the Cauls in Etruria 

destroyed In the thuds on the very Proper so soon afterwards 
(lav on which Caunlitis took Veit. 111 Ltvy, V At. 

What gave evasion to this storv, 

VOL. I. 


A it 
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chap, nean stood in nearly the same relation to the Greeks 

XX J 

—v —— 1 who ventured into those seas, as the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did to the English 
in the West Indies and in South America. The 
Greeks were treated as interlopers, and they in their 
turn seem to have held, that there was no peace be¬ 
yond the straits of Messina. Dionysius of Phoctpa, 
when he fled from the ruin of the Ionian cause in Asia 
Minor, alter the sea-light off Miletus, considered the 
Etruscans 11 and Carthaginians as his natural prey, 
just as Palcigh regarded the Spaniards; and those 
treaties of commerce between Etruria and (’arthage, 
of which Aristotle Mias preserved the memory, pro¬ 
vided, it is likely, not only for their relations w ith one 
another, hut for their mutual defence against a nation 
whom both looked upon as their common enemy. 
Hut with the growth of the Greek cities in Sicily the 
maritime dominion of the Etruscans began to fall; 
and after the great naval victory gained over them at 
Cuma by Gglon’s brother and successor, Iliero, they 
sank from sovereigns of the sea to pirates; and a few 
years afterwards, a very short time before the deeein- 
virate at Pome, the Syracusans 13 sent a fleet to tin 1 
coasts of Etruria, with the avowed object of putting 
down their piracies. And yet we know' there was an 
active commerce " carried on between Etruria and the 
cities of old Greece, so advantageous to both nations, 
that we can scarcely conceive how either of them could 
have allowed the robberies of its own people to hazard 
its interruption. It is possible, however, that what 
the Greeks called piracy was a sj stem of vexations 

11 Herodotus, VI. 17. Athenian pottery, found in the recent 

l: Politic. Ill 0. excavations nt Vulci and Tarquinn. 

IS Diodorus, XI. 88. See the “ Ihscours de M. Bunsen,” 

14 We know this by the surest in the sixth volume of the '‘Annuli 
evidence, namely, by the vast quan- dell’ Institute) di cornspondenza 
titles of Greek, and in particular of archeologica,” p. 40, et seqq. 
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and violence carried on against Greek vessels in the 
Etruscan seas, with the view of keeping the trade ex¬ 
clusively in Etruscan hands; and the robberies of 
which the Greeks complained were committed by the 
people of the small towns along the coast, who not 
possessing natural advantages or wealth enough to 
engage on a large scale in commerce, turned their sea¬ 
manship and enterprise to account in another way, 
and fitted out small vessels for piracy instead of the 


CHAP. 

XX 


large ships employed tor trading voyages. Thus it is 
expressly mentioned that the people ot (here 1 ’, which 
was a large and wealthy city, possessing its harbour on 
the coast for the convenience of its trade, were wholly 
tree irom the reproach of piratical practices thrown 
by the Greeks upon the mass ot their countrymen. 

^Nothing can he more unequal than tin* fate of the surfiwi:,. 
three sister islands ot Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

AN hi 1st the first of them has rivalled in its fame the 


most distinguished countries of Europe, the two latter 
have remained in obscurih from the earliest times down 
to the present hour. J hey seemed to repel that kin¬ 
dling spark ot Greek civilization which found so con¬ 
genial an element in Sicily; and therefore, as they 
uid not receive what was the great principle of life in 
the ancient world, they were condemned to perpetual 
inactivity and helplessness. ( h vvliat race were the 
earliest inhabitants of Sardinia, we have no records to 
inform us. Settlers from Africa, not Carthaginians, 
hut native Lybians c , are said to have crossed over to 
the island at a very remote period. They were fol- 
lmvt'd at intervals, such was the Creek tradition, by 
some adventurers or fugitives from Greece and Aha 
Minor; but these all belong to the mythic period, and 
the Greek settlements are said to have been afterwards 


utterly extirpated, whilst those from Asia, described 


ls Strabo, \ . 2 , § 3, p. 220. 16 l'auaamas, X. 17. 

a a 2 
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°xx P ' as ^ u g^tives from Troy, were driven to the mountains 

—--' and became barbarized. A more probable statement 

mentions a colony of Iberians from Spain, the founders 
of Nora 17 , the oldest city in the island; and during 
the height of the Etruscan dominion, the Etruscan 
colonists brought in a new element to the already 
mingled population. When the power of the Cartha¬ 
ginians began to grow, Sardinia soon attracted their 
notice; already in the first year of the Homan Com¬ 
monwealth, eight-and-twenty years before the expedi¬ 
tion of Xerxes, it is spoken of as belonging exclusively 
to their dominion, in their famous commercial treaty 
with Rome; and at the period of the great Persian 
invasion of Greece, Sardinia is mentioned together 
with Corsica as furnishing mercenary soldiers IK to 
that great host with which IJamilcar invaded Sicily, 
and which was destroyed by (ielon at llimera. Yet 
a few years before, when the Persians were overpower¬ 
ing the Creek commonwealths in Asia Minor, Sardinia 
was more than once looked to by the Ionians 19 , as of¬ 
fering them a desirable refuge from the conqueror’s 
dominion, and as affording everv facility for a flou¬ 
rishing Creek colony. But it was to the Ionians 
of Asia like an unknown world; and no sufficient 
number of colonists could he induced to join in the 
enterprise, while a small body would have been utterly 
unable to maintain its ground against the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Thus Sardinia remained subject to Carthage; 
and as the Carthaginians wanted it chiefly to supply 
their armies with soldiers, and to provide harbours for 
their ships engaged in the trade with Etruria, they 
took no pains to improve its natural resources, but arc 
said to have purposely kept waste 20 some of its most 
fertile districts, that no reports of its fertility might 

17 I’uusamus, X 17. hl Herodotus, I. I/O. V. 124. 

ls Herodotus, VII. 105. Aristotle, lie uurabil 100 . 
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tempt thither what they above all things dreaded, a chap. 
colony of Greeks. — X X _ 

Corsica had undergone nearly the same course of Corsica., 
events as Sardinia. Its oldest inhabitants were 
Iberians and Ligurians; it was then occupied by the 
Etruscans, who, after having by the aid of the Cartha- 
girfians effected the ruin of the Greek settlement of 
Aleria or Alalia 31 , and having shared the dominion of 
the island with their Carthaginian allies down to the 
time of the deeemvirate at Rome, were now, in the 
general decline of their nation, leaving it entirely to 
the* Carthaginians. Corsica was valuable for its tim¬ 
ber and its mines, but its agriculture was of no ac¬ 
count, and its native inhabitants were reckoned among 
the most untameable of barbarians 2 '. 

These were the countries which bounded the hori- ( ’ampaim. 
zon of Rome to the north and west. Southward and 
eastward, beyond that belt of mountain country held 
by the < >pican nations, the vliquians and Yolscians, 
which girt in Latium from the Anio to the sea, there 
lav a country, destined ere long to be the favourite 
battle-tield of the Romans, but a stranger to them as 
vet both in the relations of peace and of war. Cam¬ 
pania, inhabited in the most remote times by the Kike- 
lians 2; , then wrested from them by the Opicans, re¬ 
ceiving at a very early period the first germ of Greek 
civilization, in the Chaleidian colony of Cuma, and 
afterwards subjected, like so many other parts of Italy, 
to the wide-spreading dominion of the Etruscans, had 
lately, as we have seen, submitted to a new invader, 
the nation of the Kamnites. The Samnites, a people 
of the Sabellian or Sabine race, had descended from 
their high valleys amidst the ranges of the divided 
line of the Apennines, and were now the ruling nation 


51 Herodotus, I. 166, 

Strabo, V. 2. 0, 7 , p. 224. 


15 Thucydides, VI. 2. 
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c ^ap. in Campania, although they had by no means extir- 

'■——' pated the older races of its inhabitants. On the con- 
, trary, they seem themselves to have almost melted 
away into the general mass of their mixed subjects; 
the conquered did not become Samnites, but the con¬ 
querors became Campanians, the Opiean or Oscan 
being the prevailing language, but the influence of the 
Greek colonies, Cuma and JS'eapolis, spreading power- 
fullv around them, as usual, the arts and manners of 
Greece. But the Samnite invasion, and the revolu¬ 
tion which followed it, produced great disorder; the 
old inhabitants, whom the conquerors despoiled of 
their property, were driven to maintain themselves by 
their swords: the conquerors themselves had many 
adventurers amongst them, who preferred war, with 
the prospect of fresh plunder, to a peaceful life in the 
country which they had won; and thus for more than 
a century we read of numerous bands of Campanian 
or < tpiean mercenaries, partly Samnite and partly 
Oscan:, employed in the wars of Sicily, as if foreign 
service had been one of the principal resources of the 
nation. It is mentioned that eight hundred of them 
were engaged bv the Chalcidian Greeks of Cuma or 
Neapolis* 1 , to serve in the Athenian armament against 
Syracuse; but that arriving in Sicily after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Athenians, they were hired by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

invasion of As a new people luul thus arisen in Campania, so 

trio emith of 1 1 1 1 

ioily in Uu- new names and a new power had lately come into 
notice in the south ot Italy, irom ilium to IJhe- 
gium, on the shore of the Ionian Sea, from llhegium 
to Tosidonia, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, the numerous 
Greek colonies which lined both coasts were settled 
in a country known to the early Greek writers by the 


■' Diodorus, XIII. 44. 
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names of Italia and CEnotria - The natives of the 
interior, (Enotrians and Chonians, had for many rears 
past wanted either the will or the power to offer 
serious annoyance to the Creeks; and when Svharis 
was destroyed by its neighbour city Croton, the natives 
took no advantage of these internal quarrels, and a 
neft r Creek colony, Thurii, arose in the place of 
Syharis without any opposition on their part. Hut 
the latter part of the fifth century before the < 'hristian 
;era, in other words, the early part of the fourth cen¬ 
tury of Home, and the period of the Peloponnesian 
war, was a time marked by natural as well as political 
calamities beyond all remembered example. The 
pestilences, which we have already noticed as causing 
such havoc at Pome, and throughout Latium, travelled, 
we may he sure, into Samnium also; their visitations 
are often accompanied by unfavourable seasons, which 
cause scarcity or famine; and the distress occasioned 
by one or both of these scourges may have led to those 
movements amongst the Kamnites which at this period 
so greatly changed the face of Italy. < >n one side, as 
we have* seen, they broke in upon the ( tpieans of the 
valley of the Vulturous and* the country round Vesu¬ 
vius; on another they overwhelmed the (Enotrians 
and ( honians 1M ’, and spread themselves as far as the 
Ionian Sea. Tin* tribe or mixed multitude which 
moved on this expedition southwards, was afterwards 
known by the name of Lucanians. It does not follow' 
that they were very numerous, far less are we to sup¬ 
pose that they extirpated the older inhabitants; but 
as conquerors they gave their name to the country, and 
till they gradually became a settled people, they were 
the terror of the Greek colonies. It is probable that 
many of the (Enotrians became barbarized by the 


CHAP. 

xx. 


Aristotle, l’ohtica, VII. 10. 
Herodotus, 1. I6~. 


M Strabo, VI. 1 . § 2, 3, p. 253, 
254. 
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of tin* 
Luuiinam. 


oppressions and example of their conquerors, and that 
the whole population of the interior, known under one 
common name of Lucanians, carried on a restless 
plundering warfare against the Greek cities on both 
coasts of the Peninsula. Posidonia fell into their 
hands, and the Greek inhabitants, like the Opicans of 
Capua, became a subject people in their own city; 
and so general was the terror excited by the Lucanian 
inroads, that the Greeks formed a league 17 amongst 
themselves for their mutual defence, and if any city 
was backward in coming to the rescue, when sum¬ 
moned to aid against the Lucanians, its generals were 
to he put to death. Put whilst the barbarians were 
thus driving them to the sea, another enemy drove 
them back from the sea to the barbarians. Dionysius 
of Syracuse had formed an alliance with the Luca¬ 
nians. hoping, with their aid, to obtain possession of 
the Greek cities; lie repeatedly invaded Italy, de¬ 
stroyed Caulon and Jlipponium, and made himself 
master of L’hegium. 

When the Lucanians first became formidable to the 
Italian Greeks, they were stigmatized as a horde of 
the lowest barbarians - 8 , »a mixed hand of robbers, 
swelled hv fugitive slaves, and desperate adventurers 
of every description. But when time had converted 
the invaders and plunderers of CEnotria into its 
regular inhabitants and masters, when the Lucanians 
had an opportunity of displaying the better points of 
their character, then the contrast between their simple 
and severe manners, and the extreme profligacy of the 
Greek colonies, could not fail to attract attention. 
“The Lucanians,” says lleraclides Pontieus“are a 

27 IRodorus, XIV. 101. Pace, § 62. p 1 09. 

18 We Athenians, says Isocrates, 21 De l’ohtiis sive rebuspublicis. 
paw peTci&iftup.<v role /jnt'Xo/uVoir Artie. “ Lueani.” lleraclides Pon- 
riiiTT/f rijs evyfvdai tj Tpt/iuXXol na'i ticus flourished in the latter part of 
AtvKam'i ttjs avrC>v Svcrya’fias. De the fourth century before the Chris- 
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hospitable and an upright people.” And another chap. 

r . xx. 

Lueamans, ,— 


testimony' 0 declares, that 


amongst 


the 


extravagance and idleness are punishable crimes; and 
if any man lends money to a notorious spendthrift* the 
law will not enable him to recover it.” AVe iind 
similar praises bestowed by Seym mis of Chios on the 
IllAians, who a century before his time had been 
infamous for their piracies. But when a rude people 
have lost somewhat of thair ferocity, and have not vet 
acquired the vices of a later stage of civilization, their 
character really exhibits much that is noble and ex¬ 
cellent, and both in its good and bad points it so 
captivates the imagination, that it has always been 
regarded by the writers of a more advanced state of 
society with an admiration even beyond its merits. 

The extreme south-eastern point, the heel of Italy, i»iw»- 
was the country of the Iapvgians or Apulians, the 
one being the Creek and the other the Latin form of 
3I . They stretched round the iapvgian 
to be found along the coast of the 
Adriatic, as far as the headland of Garganus. lint 
neither these nor the Sabellian nations immediately 
beyond them, nor the Umbrians, .who lived again still 
further to the north-west, and joined the Etruscan 
settlements on the shores of the Adriatic, were as yet 
become famous in history. 

I here was, however, a movement beginning about interferon™ 
this period on the east of Italy, which threatened to "r!w,k" 9 
lead to the most important consequences. Dionvsius "i 
of Syracuse, unsatisfied with his Sicilian dominion, Ituly ' 
and looking to Greece itself as the most tempting field 
of ambition to every Creek, was desirous of getting a 


tilt' same name 
capo, and wen 


tian ipra : he was a disciple of Plato, rilms gentium. Artie. “ Lucani.” 
Speusippus, and Aristotle. See He lived in the Augustan age. 

Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellen. Vol. 31 See Niebuhr, Vol. I p. 151 . 
Ill. Appendix XII. Ed. 1827. 

M Nicolas Damascenus, de mo- 
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chap, footing on the coast of Epirus, and of establishing a 
——- naval power in the Ionian Sea and the Adriatic. 
Accordingly he entered into an alliance with the 
Illyrians y \ and, unless there is a confusion between 
the two names, he occupied both the island of Issa n , 
tire modern Lissa, and the town of Lissus "'on the 
main land, a little to the north of Epidamnus, find 
kept a fleet regularly stationed at this latter settle¬ 
ment, to uphold the reputation of his power, lint 
there is a statement in Pliny and other writers, that 
Am •ona, Numana, and Adria, on the coast of Italy, 
were also Sicilian settlements. Adria is expressly 
said to have been founded by Dionysius, and his inter¬ 
course with these countries is further shown by the 
fact that he was in the habit of importing the Vene¬ 
tian horses r ‘, as the best breed for racing; the great 
games of (1 recce being to him, as they had been to 
Alcibiades, an object of peculiar interest and ambition. 


aj Diodorus, XIV. 13. 

33 Seym nits Chius, V 413. Scy- 
lav ulso calls Jssa a Greek city. 

■ il Diodorus, XV 13, 14. Jt is 
hard to account for the strange state 
of the actual text of Diodorus, in 
which, after mentioning the* found¬ 
ation of LiSSUS, it goes on, (K TCIVTTJS 
out' (>i>fio>fie cos - Ainyetrioy Kme<rK€va(T( 
vta>,na, k. t. A describing, in three 
lines, the great- works of Dionysius 
at Syracuse, which Diodorus had 
already mentioned at length m the 
preceding hook, and which have no 
intelligible connexion with t lie 
foundation of Lissus. It is a curious 
specimen of the patchwork of so 
many of the ancient histories; for 
the whole passage, beginning at 
Ildpiot Kara tivu \prj<rfiou, and going 
down to the end of the chapter, is 
taken apparently from some account 
either of Paros, or of the Greek 
settlements in the western seas, 
where the writer having been led 
accidentally to mention Dionysius, 
<Te/i7rph£avror ai/rats Atouvciuv tov 
Tvpai’vov , took the opportunity to 


give a brief sketch of the greatness 
of so famous a man Hut J hodorus 
must have left out something in the 
middle of the passage, and joined 
the end with the beginning with 
most extraordinary carelessness , t* 
Tuvrrjs never could have referred to 
r//c 770Ate ri/f oi'ofut^opevrjv Aktctilv, 
but, as 1 should suppose, to Syra¬ 
cuse, such as it was when Dionysius 
first became tyrant. Some mention 
of Syracuse must have preceded the 
description of tlie (locks and walls, 
and the expression, rf/ iroXti, as at 
present the sentence is either wholly 
ungram mat leal, or is mere nonsense. 
Mitford really supposes that ck 
T avTTji refers to Lissus, and talks of 
the advantages derived from this 
colony giving Dionysius the means 
of building docks, &c at Syracuse; 
an interpretation equally at variance 
with giammar and with lnstorv. 

I list. Natural. HI. 13. Nu- 
mana a Sieulis condita; ab nsdem 
colonia Ancona. Etymologic. Magn. 
in ’A dpias. 

Strabo, V. 1, § 4, p. 212. 
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Strabo also calls Ancona a Syracusan colony A but chap. 
ascribes its foundation to some exiles who tied from XX 
the tyranny of Dionysius. That there was a Greek 
population there, and that the Greek language was 
prevalent, is proved by its coins; yet, on the other 
hand, Neylax, though he names Ancona, does not call 
it ;i Greek city, a circumstance which he rarely or 
never omits, when he is speaking of Greek cities built 
on a foreign coast. The probability is, that the death 
of Dionysius and the subsequent decline of his power, 
left these remote colonies to themselves; that their 
communication with Greece and Sicily was greatly 
checked by the growing piracies of the Illyrians, and 
that they admitted, either willingly or by necessity, 
an intermixture of barbarian citizens from the sur¬ 
rounding nations, which destroyed or greatly impaired 
their Greek character. l»ut it marks the power of 
Dionysius, that at one and the same time he should 
have been founding colonies on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and that on the other side of Italy he should 
have been master of the sea without opposition, inso¬ 
much that, under pretence of restraining the piracies 
of the Etruscans, he appeared with a beet of sixty 
triremes " 8 on the coast of Etruria, passed the mouth 
of the Tiber almost within sight of Koine, landed on 
the territory of (fere, defeated the inhabitants who 
came out to resist him, sacked their sea-port of Kvrgi, 
and carried off irom the plunder of the temple of 
Leucothea 9 , or Mater Matuta, a sum computed at no 
less than a thousand talents. 

1 he mention of this eminent man leads me naturally 
to Sicily, to take some notice of the heart and root of 
that mighty dominion which spread out its arms so 

^ L § p. 241. 3J WWjiIfl' <K TO it T!, v \(VKuO*tV> 

Diodorus, X\ . 14. Pseudo- Ufwv. Pseudo-Aristotle. “ Leu- 
Anstotle, (Dconom. II. p. 1349. cothee (iraeeis, Matuta vocabere nos- 
Dd. Bekkei. tns.” Ovid, Fasti, VI. 545. 
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widely and so vigorously. Besides, the Roman history 
has hitherto presented us with nothing hut general 
pictures, or sketches rather, of the state of the Com¬ 
monwealth as a whole: individuals have been as little 
prominent as the figures in a landscape: they have 
been too subordinate, and occupied too small a space 
in the picture, to enable us to form any distinct notion 
of their several features. But Dionysius out-topped 
by his personal renown the greatness of the events in 
which he was an actor; he stood far above all his 
contemporaries, as the most remarkable man in the 
western part of the civilized world. We may be 
allowed then to overstep the limits of Italy, and to 
consider the fortunes and character of a man who was 
the ruler of Syracuse and of Sicily during a period of 
nearly forty years in the middle of the fourth century 
of Rome. 



